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that hung over St. Helen’s Island, shedding 
THE SAGUENAY. sweet promises of a pleasant day, and at eight 
I WAS weather-bound in Montreal last year, | o’clock we crossed the river to Longueuil to take 
for nearly three days, by a storm that swept | the cars for Quebec. My traveling companions 
over the St. Lawrence region as severe in pow- | were two young ladies who had never before been 
er and inclement in temperature as that of the | within the dominions of the British Queen, ex- 
autumnal equinox, although it was mid-summer, | cept to gaze upon Niagara; and every moment 
and electrographs came from “the States” with | brought to them a new experience. 
information that at that very time the dwellers| Eight long hours we were upon the journey 
in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia were | from one ancient Indian capital to another—from 
enduring the hottest days of the season, the mer- | Hochelaga (Montreal) to Stadaconé (Quebec)— 
cury indicating a hundred degrees of heat in the | and a large part of the route lay through a dead 
shade. But I was in comfortable, home-like | level country, where the eye soon became wea- 
quarters at Coleman’s Montreal House, on Cus- | ried with monotony. The railway forms an el- 
tom-house Square, where visitors love to stay, | bow, the ‘‘joint” being at Richmond, a modern 
and enjoyed the parlor fire while the storm howl- | town on the St. Francis River, where the Que- 
ed without. At length the tempest ceased; a| bec branch of the Grand Trunk Railroad joins 
gentle southwest wind came at daybreak and lift- | the main from Montreal to Portland. 
ed the cold mist from the bosom of the river;| From Longueuil far toward Richmond the 
the half-finished Victoria Bridge became plainly | country is thickly settled by French Canadians, 
visible from my window; pale morning sun- | whose whitewashed cottages dot the green land- 
beams struggled through the breaking clouds | scape in every direction. The first breach in the 
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monotony was the crossing of the great bridge that | down an inclined plain between high banks, 
spans the Richelien River, the outletofLakeCham- | across a bridge, into the beautiful plain of St. 
plain, near the village of St. Hilaire. Ihad prom- | Francis, through which flows a gentle river in 
ised my companions a view of Beloeil Mountain the midst of fine culture. A few minutes more 
on the right at this place, upon which I remem-/} and we were at Richmond, where we remained 
bered to have gazed with delight from the foot | half an hour, and then started for Quebec. The 
of the Richelieu Rapids, at Chambly, ten years | heavens were murky, and very soon we had over- 


before, when the great gilt cross on its summit | 
glittered like a star in the eastern sky. But its 
lofty head was now hooded in vapor, and we 
could only see its broad base rising dimly from 
the plain into the mysterious regions of the 
clouds. The speed of our train was greater than 
that of the storm we were pursuing, and we were 
now rapidly overtaking the laggard mist squad- 
rons in its rear. 

Over the same dead level we sped to St. Hya- 
cinthe, a pretty French village, and had the ex- 
perience of a witty curé, who said he saw ‘‘ Une 


maison, un four, un petit pont—une maison, un | 





taken the storm. The rain poured copiously, 
and the many streams over which we shot with 
arrowy swiftness were full to the brim. Through 
a diversified country we traveled on; and at a 
little before four o’clock in the afternoon we 
crossed the foaming rapids of the Chaudiére a 
short distance above its magnificent falls, and 
halted at Point Levi, opposite Quebec. There, 
in the midst of falling snow, in cold November, 
1778, Arnold and his troops, coming suddenly 
from the wilderness, presented an appalling ap- 
parition to the startled inhabitants of the old 
Canadian capital. There, too, sixteen years be- 


Sour, un petit pont”—a house, an oven, a bridge | fore, Wolfe planted those batteries which more 
—a house, an oven, a bridge—and so on, mile | than half destroyed the old Lower Town, lying 
after mile. On leaving St. Hyacinthe we found | at the confluence of the St. Lawrence and St. 


ourselves in ‘‘ the bush” —a wilderness of shrub- | 


oaks and evergreens, with here and there a log- 
house full of children. 


Out of this we rushed | 


Charles. 
Over a steamship just in from Liverpool, 
among boxes and ropes and busy seamen, we 
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clambered, and reached the ferry-boat that was 
to convey us across the St. Lawrence, in un- 
pleasant plight from the effects of wind and rain, 
and the treacherous slipperiness of gum shoes, 
which had laid me prone upon a foot-plank cov- 
ered with Point Levi mud. We found Russell’s 
omnibus in waiting, and by it we were conveyed 
to the Albion on Palace Street. 

On the morrow “the A No. 1 sea-going 
steamer Saguenay, Captain R. Simard,” was to 
start on its weekly trip to the dark river of the 
same name, away down the St. Lawrence, some 
forty leagues below Quebec. The weather ap- 
peared so unpropitious that we hesitated; but re- 
membering that we had left sunlight at Montreal, 
we could not doubt having the same on the mor- 
row at Quebec, as the clouds were hurrying on 
toward Labrador. So springing into a caléche, 
I rode to the office of Mr. Laird, the agent of 
the Company, made arrangements for the trip, 





and received a courteous promise that every fa- 
cility would be afforded me for observing and 
sketching by Captain Simard. 

The morning came with sullen aspect ; but be- 
fore we left, at nine o’clock, the sunbeams, as at 
Montreal, shot through the clouds, and flecked 
the river, the city, and the surrounding country 
with their golden light. The promise of a bright 
day cheered all on board. There we met some 
tourists from New York; several priests in their 
long black cassocks, with pupils of the Quebec 
Seminary in uniform, just leaving to spend their 
summer vacation at home; three or four nuns 
going to places below; a Protestant clergyman 
from Ottawa; a gentleman of the bar and his 
family from Montreal; the Seignior of Murray 
Bay; Sir St. George Gore, the notable sports- 
man lately returned from a three years’ hunt in 
the Rocky Mountains, with a part of his attend- 
ants; some citizens of Quebec going to the sum- 

mer resorts beluw, and 








afew habitans. These 
/ formeda right pleasant 
/ company on a stanch 


and well - appointed 
steamer, governed by 
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a paragon of a com- 
mander in the person 


lan y of Captain Simard, 
ae : 3 who had been a voy- 
= 3 ager upon the St. Law- 

AS 3 A rence from Quebec to 
= the sea for about a 


quarter of a century. 

Pleasant indeed was 
the voyage of that day 
over the broad bosom 
of the great river. A 
vail of mist hung in 
the air and subdued 
the strong light of the 
sun; and nearly all 
day long I sat in front 
of the pilot’s wheel, en- 
joying the ever-chang- 
ingscenery,andsketch- 
ingits features hereand 
there with a quick pen- 
cil. 

On the left, almost 
as soon as we departed, 
we saw the Montmo- 
rency Falls in all their 
distant grandeur, for 


< || the stream was full 
Bi 5 || to overflowing. We 
Pen. || were soon in the 











South Channel, skirt- 
ing along the shores of 
the beautiful Island of 
Orleans with its rich 
farms and gardens, 
and its quaint villages 
and churches; while 
on the southern shore 
of the river were seen 
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the high falls of Beaumont, and a country slop- 
ing back to the rough mountain ranges that sep- 
arate the tributaries of the St. Lawreace from 
the waters of Maine. It is a scene as beautiful 
as the eye of man ever gazed upon. As far as the 
vision could reach down that magnificent south- 
ern shore the scattered whitewashed farm-houses 
of the French Canadians, and others clustered 
in villages, appeared like flocks of sheep. Every 
where there was a peacefulness of aspect that 
stirred the spirit of worship within the heart, 
and left an impression upon the memory like a 
pleasant dream. 

Passing the lower end of Orleans Island the 
Laurentine Mountains appeared in dark gray 
mass on the northern shore, with the white 
clouds lying like fleeces upon their summits, 
while loftier than all arose Cape Anne and Cape 
Torment, the latter to the height of almost two 
thousand feet above tide-water. Soon, on the 
left, upon the far north shore, was seen the vil- 
lage of St. Anne, and near it, like a white scarf 
hanging upon a lofty mountain, glittered the falls 
of the same name. On the southern shore was 
the ancient village of St. Thomas, now the eastern 
termination of the Grand Trunk Railway; and 
before us lay numerous islands, some wooded, 
some cultivated, and some mere rocky elevations. 
As we neared two of the most remarkable of the 
latter, called The Pillars, a dark object, appar- 
ently floating upon the water, lay directly in our 
path. It was the hulk of the ocean steamer 
Canadian, wrecked upon a small rock there on a 
dark, calm night in May, 1857. 

On passing The Pillars the St. Lawrence, 
there several miles wide, appeared free of isl- 
ands, and many large class merchant ships and 
other craft, with all sails spread, were seen go- 
ing out and coming in upon this great highway 
of commerce. An hour afterward, while we were 
dining, our vessel made the first landing at the 
River Quelle, almost eighty miles below Quebec, 
and then crossed over to Murray Bay landing, 
on the northern. shore, where a part of our lug- 
gage was left by mistake. At this time the sky 
was decidedly autumnal in aspect, and a cold 
wind came from the Saguenay Mountains, seen 
in the distance; but as we passed Hare Island 
and approached Riviére du Loup landing toward 
evening, where our boat was to be moored until 
morning, the whole scene changed to one of 
beauty not to be adequately described. Some 
of the most gorgeous aerial effects ever impress- 
ed upon the memory were there presented. The 
declining sun painted the magnificent piles of 
cumulus clouds that hung in the eastern sky, 
over the sterile mountains back of Kamouraska, 
with tints such as no painter’s pallet ever bore 
—purple and gold, rich browns and pearly grays, 
deep-blue blacks and sea-water greens—all blend- 
ed in one enchanting display of the wonders of 
light, seldom vouchsafed to man’s vision. At 
the same time a transparent mist lay near the 
water, and here and there the phenomena of the 
mirage were seen in most perfect manifestations ; 
while in the west the pure clear sky, marked by 





the ‘‘ shadowy splendor” of which the poet sung, 
was flecked with golden clouds. The wonders 
displayed at the closing of that summer day can 
never be forgotten by those who saw and appre- 
ciated them. 

We landed at Riviére du Loup at seven in the 
evening. Oursteam-whistle had sent a message 
to the village, a mile and a half off, and as we 
neared the long, angular wharf that juts far out 
from a little promontory called Loup Point, at the 
mouth of the river, flocks of carts and caléches 
came hurrying toward us to receive freight and 
passengers. Many of the company went on 
shore and walked toward the village, but my- 
self and companions rambled along the beach, 
where we plucked some beautiful specimens of 
the blue fleur de lis, and espied an Indian encamp- 
ment near an evergreen thicket. The twilight 
was short, and a chilling mist, that arose from 
the water with the swelling of the tide,-made a 
retreat to the boat a wise movement, in which 
all participated. 

The Rivizre du Loup (River of the Wolf) is 
the largest tributary of the St. Lawrence on its 
southern side in that vicinity, and gives the name 
to the handsome little village at its mouth. At 
the bridge which spans the stream near the vil- 
lage it is eighty or ninety yards wide, and so 
shallow that it is scarcely navigable for canoes. 
Near the village the river is precipitated over a 
ledge of rocks, forming a very beautiful fall; and 
all around it is a fine farming country, which 
gives food to the lumbermen who ply their toil- 
some business in the wilderness a little back. 

The moisture from the storm that had pre- 
vailed on the St. Lawrence for almost a week 
had penetrated every where, and we found the 
berths in the state-rooms dangerously damp. 
The obliging steward brought us dry mattresses 
and flannel blankets, with which I soon made 
up three comfortable beds at the dark end of the 
saloon. To make ‘assurance doubly sure” in 
guarding against agues, each one of my imme- 
diate company swallowed a hot gin sling before 
retiring. The precaution was effectual. 

The boat usually lies at the Rivitre du Loup 
until one o’clock in the morning, and then cross- 
ing the St. Lawrence reaches the mouth of the 
Saguenay at dawn, so as to ascend and descend 
the river during the continuance of daylight. But 
on that night a heavy fog came, and we slum- 
bered undisturbed until almost sunrise. The 
mist was then so thick that the vision could not 
penetrate it the length of the wharf. Ascer- 
taining that we should not leave for some time, 
I went ashore and made the sketch of the Sague- 
nay lying at the wharf, seen at the head of this 
paper, and then strolled toward the village. The 
steamer’s breakfast bell called me back just as I 
had reached the bridge, and a coveted visit to 
the village and falls was denied me. 

After breakfast the fog still lay upon land 
and water, and Captain Simard appointed elev- 
en o'clock as the hour for proceeding on our 
voyage, if the mist should permit. Several of 


the passengers immediately took caltches for the 
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INDIAN ENCAMPMENT AT RIVIERE DU LOUP. 


village, while some of us visited the Indian en-| timber for his baskets I sketched him, and the 


campment that we had espied the evening before. 
There we found two men and two women, each 
a little past middle age, and a young girl, daugh- 
ter of one of them, the whole five occupying one 
bark-covered wigwam, and engaged in making 
baskets, bows and arrows, and toy canoes. They 
were of the Micmac tribe, of pure blood, from 
the south shore opposite Green Island, an ap- 
pendage of the Vert Isle Seigniory, in the Coun- 
ty of Rimouski, below. There they have a set- 
tlement of about sixty men with their families, 
and cultivate a portion of a township granted to 
them by Earl Dalhousie when he was Governor 
of Canada. One of our lady passengers, who 
lives on Green Island, conversed freely with them 
in the Micmac tongue and the French language; 
and the eldest of the Indian women spoke En- 
glish perfectly. Isaac, the eldest of the two men, 
was tall and athletic, and owned the largest 
mouth I ever saw in the possession of a human 
being. He was dressed in half-Indian, half- 
French Canadian costume (his suit being drab 
and his ruffles pink), with a skunk-skin pouch 
at his side, in which he carried his knife, pipe, 
tobacco, and money. While he sat fashioning 





result created a hearty laugh among the whole 
swarthy group. I had just finished an outline 
of the open wigwam, and the old woman in it 
making small canoes for us, when the bell of 
the Saguenay summoned us to the wharf. For- 
tunately our canoes were just completed, and 
bidding the friendly Micmacs bon matin, we 
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hastened to the boat, and were soon out upon 
the St. Lawrence, our faces turned toward the 
mouth of the dark Saguenay, fifteen miles dis- 
tant. 

It was now near noon. We proceeded a few 
miles, when the fog came rolling up the St. Law- 
rence in such dense masses that we were com- 
pelled to anchor. There we lay for an hour, 
when we again moved forward cautiously. No 
land was visible. Shoals of sand and sunken 
rocks there abounded, and the lead was heaved 
continually. ‘Finally, the pilot became uncer- 
tain of his whereabout, when the boom of a 
heavy gun, fired every half hour during the 
prevalence of fogs, came from Green Island, and 
informed him of his relative position. Sudden- 
ly, while the lead was being constantly heaved, 
the engines were reversed and the anchor was 
cast, for it was evident that we were approach- 
ing a shoal. 

The fog lay lightly upon the water, but heav- 
ier a few feet above it; and as the sun was shin- 
ing in noonday splendor we seemed to be envel- 
oped in a glowing cloud. In all directions we 
could see the porpoises turning up their white 
bellies on the surface of the calm river, and oc- 
casionally the black head of a seal would pop 
out of the water, remain visible a few minutes, 
as if inquiring the cause of the commotion, and 
then disappear. 





Believing we were near the Red Island light- 
house, our Captain shouted, and a response came 
from a few yards off. We were so near that 
moderately loud voices held conversation be- 
tween the people at the light-house and the offi- 
cers of our vessel, yet they could not see each 
other. For full three hours we lay there, when 
sudden breezes seemed to start up from all quar- 
ters, the fog drifted away, and we proceeded to- 
ward the Saguenay. In all this delay we felt a 
perfect security, for the officers of the boat were 
so careful and skillful that real danger was out 
of the question. And it is worthy of remark 
that, during her voyages for several years, the 
Saguenay has never experienced the slightest ac- 
cident. ; 

At four o’clock we were under full headway. 
Mist yet lay upon the bosom of the river, and 
obscured the landmarks ahead; but Captain Si- 
mard, from a lofty position toward our mast- 
head, overlooked the coverlet of fog, and saw 
clearly the summits of the hills which flank the 
entrance to the Saguenay. 

As we approached nearer the mouth of the 
dark river the St. Lawrence appeared deeply 
tinged with its black waters, and from the rocky 
gorges through which it flows came a northwest 
wind cold as our November gales. Great mass- 
es of mist were driven here and there over the 
surface of the river, sometimes enveloping our 
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vessel for a moment, and then hiding every ves- 
tige of the land before us. As the surface of 
the river grew rougher the heads of seals were 
seen more frequently, and in the course of five 
miles we counted no less than thirty, some in 
groups and some solitary, and always at a re- 
spectful distance from our vessel. 

The appearance of the shores as we approach- 
ed the mouth of the Saguenay was strange. On 
the upper side, and forming the west bank of the 
river, is White Birch Point—low, level land, and 
exceedingly rich, with a back-ground of lofty, 
desolate mountains. From the end of this point 
a reef of rocks extends out about two miles to a 
low, sandy island, called Pointe et Battures aux 
Allouettes, on which we saw almost innumerable 
water-fowl, the vicinity abounding with salmon. 
On the lower side of the entrance is a sterile, 
rocky point, called Z’Js/et, dividing the Sague- 
nay from Tadoussac Bay, a little eastward of 
which two immense alluvial terraces arise. Back 
of these, and inclosing them like a setting, are 
lofty mountains of bare rock, sprinkled with a 
few dwarf spruce-trees, which derive their suste- 
nance from the crevices. 

The mouth of the Saguenay was full of vapor, 
but above it we could see the commencement of 
those lofty, rocky shores, dismal and sterile, 
which extend more than sixty miles from its 
mouth. In the far distance, looking up the riv- 
er, we could see blue hills rising one above an- 
other; and over all floated masses of beautiful 
clouds, delicately tinted by the beams of the de- 
clining sun. At six o’clock (having caught a 
glimpse of the church spire at Tadoussac a few 
minutes before) we were moored at L’Ance a 
LT’ Eau, a small village built upon the rocks in a 
sheltered cove just within the mouth of the Sa- 
guenay, and inhabited chiefly by fishermen and 
lumbermen. 

We had now nearly two hours of daylight be- 





fore us, and I resolved to improve the opportu- 
nity so seldom offered to tourists to visit ancient 
Tadoussac over the hills, three-fourths of a mile 
distant. Several of the company started with 
me, but wishing to make a sketch of the old 
church and any thing else of interest there, I far 
outstripped them, and had almost completed my 
first drawing when some of them shouted to me 
from the bare hill-tops above. The walk was a 
most interesting one, the pathway leading part 
of the way along and across a clear mountain 
stream. At many a point I would gladly have 
lingered to enjoy the sight of the magnificent 
panorama spread out around me; but the sun 
would soon be hidden by the lofty Saguenay 
Mountains, and pencil-work must be done in- 
stantly or not at all. 

My first sketch was of the little ancient church, 
said to be one of the earliest edifices of the kind 
built by the French in Canada. It is a frame 
building. The interior is about twenty-five by 
thirty feet square, with a handsome altar and 
appurtenances, placed partly in an octagon al- 
cove at the rear. The altar-piece represents the 
Crucifixion. On the left are two paintings, one 
of them the portrait of the first priest who visited 
Canada, and the other a Scripture scene. On 
the right is a picture representing an angel lead- 
ing a little child. The roof is arched and paint- 
ed blue. There is a small gallery at the end 
opposite the altar, and below are rude wooden 
benches for the use of the congregation. On one 
side of the church is a burial-ground, in which 
are many graves. 

Like the church, the congregation at Tadous- 
sac is small, that place being only a station of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and a salmon fish- 
ery, containing the dwelling, store, and ware- 
house of the Company, and a few other plain 
residences. L’Ance a L’ Eau is in the same par- 
ish, but furnishes a very few worshipers. A 
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TADOUSSAC BAY. 


priest comes there only once a year to say mass, 
receive confessions, extend absolution, adminis- 
ter the sacraments of marriage and baptism, and 
collect funds. 

The quaint old church stands upon the high 
alluvial bank, overlooking the beautiful harbor 
of Tadoussac and its surroundings, and the broad 
St. Lawrence in front, whose southern shore is 
in full view in fine weather. The bay is a good 
salmon-fishing station, aud there I found—where 
are they not found ?—an enterprising Yankee 
named Haskell, from Rockport, Massachusetts, 
at the head of the fishing establishment. From 
him I obtained a good deal of information re- 
specting the place and vicinity; and he was so 
well pleased with my sketch of the bay from the 
flag-staff, showing his nets in the foreground, 
that he gave me a fine salmon-trout, just from 
the water, on which our little company of three 
breakfasted the next morning. In the sketch of 
the church is seen the beach where the fishing 
is carried on, the rocky promontory of L’Jslet, 
which divides the bay from the Saguenay, the 
dark line of the Saguenay beyond, and the be- 
ginning of its mountain inclosures. 

Tadoussac is one hundred and thirty miles be- 
low Quebec, and ever since the formation of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, more than a century 
and a half ago, it has been a trading post of that 
corporation, and the residence of one of its part- 





ners and an agent. They have a pleasant one- 
story dwelling, with other necessary buildings, a 
flag-staff flanked by two pieces of iron cannon, 
and a good garden. This, with other cultivated 
spots on this fine terrace, produces sufficient veg- 
etables for the inhabitants of the post. A little 
back of the buildings there is a fine growth of 
beautiful fir-trees. These mark the spot, on the 
west side of the mountain stream, where fortifi- 
cations built by the French once stood; and near 
the flag-staff may be seen the foundations of a 
building, said to have been the first dwelling built 
of stone and mortar in Canada. It was once the 
residence and missionary station of Father Mar- 
quette, the explorer of the Mississippi valley. 
Here, on the Ist of September, 1535, Jaques 
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NIGHT SCENE ON THE SAGUENAY RIVER 


Cartier, the discoverer of the St. Lawrence, is 
supposed first to have set his foot on Canadian 
soil; and on the same day he entered the mouth 
of the deep and gloomy Saguenay. He had not 
then leisure to explore that great tributary, but 
the huge rocks, dense forests, and immense vol- 
ume of water that came rolling down with a 
strong current from the far northwest—the whole 
forming a scene of sombre magnificence such as 
he had never beheld—impressed the great navi- 
gator and his companions with awe, and an ex- 
alted idea of the country they had discovered. 
We did not leave L’Ance 4 L’Eau until al- 
most ten o’clock in the evening, when our vessel 
took advantage of the tide, which here rises twen- 
ty feet perpendicular. The twilight had then just 
faded into night, for we were in quite a high lat- 
itude. Soon after supper several of the villagers, 
with their wives and daughters, came on board, 
and among them was a fiddler. A space be- 
tween decks, near the night-cabin, was cleared ; 
and then, for almost two hours, nearly the whole 
company engaged in the merry exercise of the 
dance. The tourists were invited down from 
the saloon, and several of the ladies and gentle- 
men, with the captain, clerk, pilot, and steward 
opened the entertainment. Afterward the Ca- 





nadians gave specimens of their simple and beau- 
tiful dances; and when we took leave of them, 
and were about to ascend the stairs, one of the 
Seminary pupils already mentioned took the vi- 
olin and played “‘ Yankee Doodle” in compli- 
ment to us Americans. Altogether, it was a 
scene of genuine hilarity such as we business- 
devoured people of the ‘‘ States” have but little 
conception of. 

When the steamer was fairly under way, with 
her head up the river, I went upon the prome- 
nade deck, and was rewarded with a magnificent 
spectacle. On each side arose the lofty mount- 
ain shores, black, and almost bare ; and directly 
in front was La Boule (The Ball), a round mass 
of primitive granite, rising out of the black bosom 
of the river more than a thousand feet. De- 
tached clouds were hanging overhead, through 
which the stars twinkled brightly. On the left 
the crescent moon appeared just above the mount- 
ain summits, and on the right the Northern 
Lights were streaming up with a splendor seldom 
seen in lower latitudes. Here and there, along 
the shore, gleamed the lights of the salmon-fish- 
ers, but there was no sign of habitation. With 
this vision came the thought that more than a 
thousand feet below us lay the rocky bottom of 
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the river, for just within the mouth of the Sague- 
nay the water is seven hundred feet deeper than 
the St. Lawrence, into which it empties. From 
this scene, and with such thoughts, I retired to 
my berth for the night, feeling exceedingly small 
in the presence of such grand displays of the 
works of God. 

The Saguenay is formed by the junction of 
two outlets of Lake St. John, a considerable 
body of water, containing about five hundred 
square miles of surface, and lying in the wilder- 
ness one hundred and thirty miles northwest of 
Tadoussac. For some distance below the lake 
the river presents some magnificent cascades, 
where the water rushes between rocky banks from 
two hundred to one th d feet in height. On 
account of its projecting promontories the course 
of its navigation below these cascades is quite 
sinuous: Our observation flatly contradicted 
the guide-books, which say of the river, ‘‘ It is 
perfectly straight, with a sheer precipice on each 
side, without any winding or projecting bluffs.” 
And long ago the old notions concerning its un- 
navigable current, immeasurable depths, terri- 
ble hurricanes, dangerous rocks, and destructive 
whirlpools had been proved to be fabulous. Its 
average width, from its mouth to Ha-ha Bay, a 
distance of sixty miles, is about one mile. Not- 
withstanding its great depth its current is very 
impetuous when the tide is low, and its effects 
are felt in the St. Lawrence for several miles. 
More than thirty rivers pour their tributaries 
into it; and its water is so dark that, to the 
voyager looking down from his vessel, it appears 
like ink. It is also very cold; and for several 
miles up, the cold-blooded seal may be seen feast- 
ing upon salmon, where, in earlier times, the 
walrus of the Arctic regions was found. These 
were seen by the exploring party of seventy men, 
under Roberval, who, in eight barks, ascended 











the Saguenay in the summer of 1543. Of this 
voyage the bare fact that one bark and eight men 
were lost is all the record we have. 

We ascended the river to Grand Bay (or Ha- 
ha Bay) during the darkness, and slept soundly 
until past two o’clock in the morning, when the 
sound of busy feet and shouting of the crew put 
sleep from our eyelids. We arose at half past 
two, and found the dawn glowing in the east 
and our vessel just at the entrance to Ha-ha 
Bay, which has a perfect resemblance to the 
main channel of the Saguenay, so perfect that 
inexperienced voyagers have been misled by it. 
Its name is said to have been given by early voy- 
agers, who, after a rough passage from below, 
suddenly came upon this calm and perfectly 
wind-sheltered bay, and, in delight, exclaimed, 
Ha-ha! Others say that its Indian name, Hes- 
kuewaska, signifies Smiling or Laughing Bay. 
The anchorage within is good, and in depth and 
area is sufficient to float a large navy. In its vi- 
cinity the lofty mountains begin to disappear, and 
north of it a fine agricultural country spreads out. 

Upon each extremity of Ha-ha Bay is a 
small village. These contain collectively about 
one hundred and fifty families, many of them 
Scotch, but chiefly French Canadians. They 
have a church, and cultivate much land. Their 
chief business, however, is the production of 
lumber. Although in much higher latitude than 
Quebec, the climate is said to be milder; and 
Tadoussac Bay is generally open in the spring 
some three weeks earlier than the harbor of 
Quebec. These villages lie respectively at the 
mouths of the Wipuscool and Vasigamenké riv- 
ers, two streams which empty into the head of 
the bay and furnish water-power for saw-mills. 
These mills, like all others at the mouths of the 
several tributaries of the Saguenay, are owned 
by David E. Price, Esq., of Quebee That gen- 
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tleman, I was informed, owns upon the Saguenay, 
St. Lawrence, and other rivers of Canada, thirty- 
six lumber establishments which give continual 
employment, winter and summer, to between 
three and four thousand men. To his enter- 
prise will be properly attributable the extensive 
commerce that will ultimately float upon the 
bosom of the Saguenay from Chicoutimi to Ta- 
doussac. It is believed that at the head of Ha- 
ha Bay will be the grand commercial entrépot 
of the Saguenay region. 

Our steamer visited only the village on the 
northern shore of the bay which is represented 
in the picture. It was just at sunrise when our 
anchor was cast within a few rods of the beach. 
A gentle shower had passed, and as the sunlight 
came over the rugged hills on the east it painted 
a few rainbows upon a dark cloud in the western 
sky. Many people gathered upon the shore on 
our approach, and more than twenty carts and 
caléches were there to receive the passengers and 
freight. These were all carried ashore in boats ; 
and a fine gray horse was pushed overboard from 
the steamer and made to swim to the sandy 
beach, aided a little by a long halter held by a 
man in a boat. 








We remained at the head of Ha-ha Bay about 
three quarters of an hour, and then commenced 
our day voyage down the river to L’Ance 
a L'Eau. It was a voyage that crowded the 
memory with a host of wonderful perceptions— 
more wonderful than any I remember to have 
experienced in the same space of time and dis- 
tance. On each side of the river arise precipi- 
tous mountains, most of them arid and sterile, 
with occasional openings through which streams 
flow. We observed one feature of these shores 
that seemed to refer the mind back to some re- 
mote age, when the channel of this river was evi- 
dently formed by some tremendous convulsion. 
Wherever a promontory juts out on one side of 
the river a corresponding indentation is found 
upon the opposite shore, and elicits in the mind 
the inquiry whether this immense chasm was not 
formed by a sundering of the solid mountains, 
and the angularities caused by the fracture been 
worn to roundness by the abrasion of the ele- 
ments for centuries? Its depth, too, is so re- 
markable, averaging nearly a thousand feet in 
the main channel the whole distance of our voy- 
age, and in some places full four thousand feet. 
Near Cape Eternity it is said that the river has 
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STATUE POINT, 


been fathomed almost a mile without reaching 
the bottom. 

As we came out of Ha-ha Bay, Cape a L’Est 
(East Cape) stood before us on the right, in all 
its rugged grandeur, presenting, in some places, 
@ perpendicular cliff, and at others immense 
masses of granite rocks irregularly heaped to- 
gether, and sparsely dotted with the dwarf spruce, 
white birch, and pine. Away beyond this, to 
the northward, looking up the river toward 
Chicoutimi, we could see the blue mountains 
of the St. Marguerite range, thirty miles distant, 
which connect, on the north and east from Lake 
St. John, with the Hudson’s Bay Highlands. 
This range has never been explored except by a 
hunter occasionally. The summits, it is esti- 
mated by engineers, are, on an average, full three 
thousand feet above the waters of Lake St. John. 
They connect with the high range that form the 
western side of the basin of the lake, and cross 
the Saguenay some miles above Chicoutimi, 
where the rapids commence. 

Forty miles from the mouth of the Saguenay, 
on the south side of the river, are the Tableaur 
or Pictures. These are almost perpendicular 
rocks, smooth and somewhat variegated in color. 





They rise from the water to an altitude of several 
hundred feet, and form the bold and attractive 
face of the shore, whose summit there is at least 
a thousand feet above the surface of the water. 
Across its brow white clouds were floating; and 
at the foot of the Pictures, and in the dark cove 
adjoining, were great quantities of water-fowl. 
Land-birds are rare upon the shores of the Sague- 
nay. Sometimes the ptarmigan, which changes 
its color like the Canadian hare, is found upon 
the hills, and one or two varieties of birds not 
known at Quebec. The most abundant of the 
water-fowl are the divers. Among these is the 
Petit Bonhomme, a very beautiful-shaped duck, 
not larger than the snipe, and having the appear- 
ance of the wood-duck of Northern New York. 

Nearly opposite the Tab/eaux we observed a 
stream of water pouring down the bald, rocky 
face of an almost perpendicular cliff from a 
point several hundred feet above the river. We 
noticed several of these in the course of the day’s 
voyage, and were told that upon the tops of some 
of the higher peaks of the Saguenay range there 
are clear, cold lakes, whose outlets are so con- 
siderable as to form most picturesque falls and 
cascades. 
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CAPES TRINITY AND ETERNITY. 


Five miles further down the river, also on the 
southern shore, is Statue Point, a high, rocky 
promontory, upon which, eight hundred feet 
above the water, is a niche of irregular Gothic 
form, supposed to be the entrance to a cave. 
Into that mysterious cavern no human eye has 
ever gazed. Until within two or three years a 
light-colored rock sivud at the entrance, and had 
the appearance of 2 statue from the river, its 
form resembling that of the human figure. It 
is believed that the frost with its mighty lever, 
or the lightning with its shivering stroke, has 
cast it to the bottom of the river, there more 
than a thousand feet below its surface. 

At this point the most picturesque scenery of 
the Saguenay, as we approach from above, be- 
gins its marvelous displays. From here, all the 
way to Tadoussac, the mountains on both sides 
are rocky, rugged, and bare. Nearly eighty 
years ago fire stripped the hills on the northern 
shore, from the Ball to East Cape, of the primi- 
tive forest; and, more recently, a great portion 
of that on the southern shore has been destroyed 
in the same way—some of it so recently that 
branchless trunks and the rugged rocks are yet 
black from the effects of the great conflagration. 








And now the voyager approaches the most 
sublime spectacle on the Saguenay, the entrance 
to Trinity Bay, on the southern shore. Trinity 
Bay is a large semicircular estuary, perfectly 
rock-bound, a mile in width at its entrance, 
where it is flanked by two enormous masses of 
rock, each rising, almost perpendicularly, eight- 
een hundred feet above the surface of the river. 
The northern elevation is called Cape Trinity, 
because of three distinct peaks which appear 
along its lofty summit; and the southern one 
Cape Eternity—the idea being suggested by its 
seemingly imperishable and ever-enduring ma- 
terial, which is said to be primitive granite—a 
point of one of the great ribs which form the 
frame-work of the structure of our globe. 

The water at the feet of these capes is said to 
be equal in depth to the height of the mountains 
above; and our vessel passed so near the sides 
of the mighty rocks that we could almost touch 
the branches of the stunted pines that grow out 
of the crevices. As we rounded Cape Trinity 
the boat crept along its base a short distance 
into the bay,and at one point the enormous 
cliff appeared to overhang us. The sight in- 
spired all with a feeling of awe not to be de- 
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scribed; and when the boat turned toward the 
opposite point, and left the immediate presence 
of this amorphous, tri-headed giant, we breathed 
freer with a sense of security. 

Down from Cape Eternity we saw a glittering 
cascade tumbling from rocks a thousand feet 
above us, and then disappearing in some huge 
cavernous ravine, where it was lost to the eye 
forever. 

In a few minutes we were again awed into si- 
lence beneath the shadows of Cape Eternity ; 
and as we looked upon its wall of granite, rest- 
ing upon the very foundations of the world, and 
to its lofty summit, whereon the stems of blasted 
pines, forty feet in height, appeared tiny as bris- 
tles, we were made to feel small as dust in the 
hand of the Almighty. I have stood im the 
presence of Niagara, and there regarded the 
voice of man as sacrilegious impertinence; but 
never have I felt the insignificance of human ut- 
terance and human effort as when standing still 
in the presence of those silent preachers of om- 
nipotence, capes Trinity and Eternity, with the 
broad heavens above filled with the light, and 
the unstable waters below deep and black, where 
darkness eternally broods. It was a lesson of 
humility long to be remembered. 

Soon after leaving Trinity Bay we passed St. 





John’s Bay, which is on the southern shore, 
about twenty-seven miles from the mouth of the 
Saguenay. Its entrance is between two and 
three miles wide, and extends two miles inland. 
It is completely encompassed with mountains, 
but along its shores, and upon one or two islands 
in its waters, there is fine arable land, producing 
hay in abundance. A considerable river falls 
into the east side of the bay, after descending 
along a narrow and fertile valley for some dis- 
tance, with a rapid current over a rocky bottom. 
This is one of the principal lumber stations be- 
longing to Mr. Price, and there is also a good 
fishery at the head of the bay. Near the upper 
side of the entrance is a lofty, rocky bluff, about 
twelve hundred feet in height, and in rear of it, 
at the distance of four or five miles apparently, 
we saw a waterfall, streaming from near the sum- 
mit of a still ‘‘ loftier” mountain. 

A little below St. John’s Bay we passed the 
mouth of the Little Saguenay River, one of the 
principal tributaries of the great river which flow 
in from the south. It empties into a consider- 
able bay, and at its mouth are saw-mills and a 
fishing station. Soon afterward we passed the 
mouth of the St. Marguerite River, which flows 
in from the north, after having run parallel with 
the Saguenay for several leagues. 
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LANCE A L’EAU. 


In the vicinity of these rivers is St. Louis Isl- 
and, rocky, rugged, and covered with a thin 
growth of stunted trees. It lies nearer the south- 
ern shore, and at its highest point is three hun- 
dred feet above tide-water. This island is about 
eighteen miles from Tadoussac, and affords the 
first anchorage for vessels after they leave the 
mouth of the river. Around it the water is very 
deep, and, it is said, has been fathomed twelve 
hundred feet between its western extremity and 
the rock seen in the picture (looking up the river) 
a little way from it. The latter rises from the 
bottom, like an enormous spire, to the height of 
forty feet above high water. In this vicinity 
great quantities of the finest salmon-trout are 
caught. Nearer the northern shore is a name- 
less island, which we agreed to call Dome Island, 
because of its perfect resemblance to that figure. 
It rises about one hundred feet at its centre, and 
is covered with stunted evergreens. 

We were now approaching the end of our voy- 
age down the river. The sun was near the me- 
ridian, the sky was clear, a few fleeces of mist 
lingered around the loftier summits of the mount- 
ains, the atmosphere was balmy, and every thing 
gave promise of a delightful afternoon. But as 
we approached L’Ance a L’Eau thick volumes 
of mist came sweeping around the base of The 
Ball, and we soon found it driving in with a 
stiff breeze from the St. Lawrence, and filling the 
mountain gorges. Our prudent Captain resolved 
not to venture through the intricate channels 
that lead out of the Saguenay while the fog was 





present, and again the whole party went ashore. 
Fortunately for my special purpose the mist lay 
only upon the water, and from the steamer’s 
deck I was enabled to make the accompanying 
sketch of the village of L’Ance 4 L’Eau and its 
surroundings. 

Here we had left Sir St. George Gore and his 
little party, who had come to the Saguenay not 
to view its scenery but to enjoy the sports of 
angling. There they might have them to their 
hearts’ content, for the river abounds with salm- 
on, salmon-trout, pickerel, white-fish, common 
trout, cod, and herring; and for more notable 
sport, the porpoise, the sturgeon, and the gibard 
or bottle-nosed whale, were ready to present them- 
selves. Upon a green plateau, at the head of the 
cove of L’Ance a L’Eau, Sir St. George had 
pitched his circular tent, and the smoke of his 
kitchen (a cavity between two huge boulders) 
was plainly visible from the steamer. Myself and 
companions proceeded to give him a parting call, 
and to get a small glimpse of tent life. We were 
received with great politeness at the door of the 
tent, and invited in to partake of some refresh- 
ments, after a huge dog and a ponderous stove 
had been expelled to allow free ingress for the 
ample skirts of the ladies. 

The fog detained us at L’ Ance a L’ Eau nearly 
two hours, and to this accident I was indebted 
for the opportunity to get a sketch of the village. 
The steamer seldom tarries there more than half 
an hour at any time; and but for the fog that 
detained us upon the St. Lawrence the previous 
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day, I could not have visited Tadoussac and | sketches here given, selected from more than fifty 


procured the drawing of the old church there. 
What to many would have seemed a misfortune 
was to me a blessing, and. I shall always re- 
member that cold fog in mid-summer with grati- 
tude. 

Suddenly the southern shore of the St. Law- 
rence, brilliantly lighted, appeared to a few of 
us upon the eminence overlooking L’Jslet. The 
steamer’s bell summoned all on board, and at 
little past two o’clock we bade adieu to the dark 
Saguenay and crossed over to Rivitre du Loup. 

There we remained a short time and then de- 
parted for Quebec. At Murray Bay we recov- 
ered our lost luggage, and at eight o’clock the 


’ next morning we were safely landed upon Napo- 
. leon wharf, at Quebec, from whence we started 
' three days before. 


Thus in brief outline with pen and pencil I 
have endeavored to give an idea of the sensations 
experienced in a trip to the Saguenay. The few 





that I made chiefly with hasty pencil from the 
deck of the steamer during the voyage, convey, 
in the small space of a magazine page, very in- 
adequate ideas of the beauty and grandeur of the 
scenery we beheld. It must be seen to be com- 
prehended ; and I would most earnestly advise 
every summer tourist seeking pleasure to follow 
ourexample. Every comfort of ‘‘bed and board” 
may be found on the stanch steamer Saguenay ; 
and every one who has made the voyage with 
Captain Simard and Mr. Papineau, his clerk, 
entertain the most grateful recollections of their 
polite attentions and skillful management. 

One caution to the novice is necessary. After 
four o'clock in the afternoon, in the Saguenay 
region, the temperature of the air is like early 
November in the vicinity of New York. You 
should be well provided with thick clothing and 
extra coats and shawls. With these and a cheer- 
ful temper the whole trip will be delightful. 





A VISIT TO “JOHN BROWN’S TRACT.” 
BY T. B. THORPE. 





* OD bless the man who invented sleep!” is 

one of the ejaculatory expressions credit- 
ed to Sancho Panza; and however much we may 
be startled at the want of a thorough knowledge 
of technical theology in the worthy Governor of 
Barrataria, we are none the less charmed with 
the good sense which seems to well up from his 
heart. In the same honest spirit we may, as 
the denizens of a crowded city, exclaim, ‘‘ Bless 
the invention of a short trip into the country!” 
Hundreds and thousands of our metropolitans 
volantarily encourage no cessation from bodily 
toil, no relief from mental activity, and, as a re- 
sult, become in due time so dead to the soften- 
ing influences of delightful leisure and health- 
ful exercise that every thing that is noé strictly 
“business” is rejected and condemned. The 
happy medium is not to neglect work, yet to 
find a proper time and place to play. Lost 





among the busy haunts of our most crowded 
thoroughfares are, fortunately, a few men who 
are known on ’Change as “ responsible,” and in 
all business pursuits eminently successful, who 
cherish a love for nature in spite of these all- 
soul-killing surroundings, and who, in summer 
time, go into the forests for recreations rather 
than to the usual popular resorts, where the de- 
luded victim only adds to the restraints of fash- 
ion the inconveniences of uncivilized life. 

To two gentlemen, thus wisely constituted, 
whose portraits grace this article, I am indebted 
for the suggestion which resulted in a trip to 
*¢ John Brown’s tract”—a world of wilderness, 
the real character and extent of which I might 
otherwise have remained ignorant of to the end 
of my life. Familiar with the primitive forests 
of the Mississippi, among the solitudes of which 
I so many years claimed a home, the idea of 
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meeting with primeval wastes that would chal- 
lenge my admiration within the boundaries of | fault and contradictory as to the particulars which 
one of the oldest and most highly cultivated | attended the original purchase. Who sold it, 
‘¢* empires” of the Union seemed but the dream | and who made the title, and what was original- 
of an enthusiast; and with this conviction I | ly paid, are things to be exhumed only by labori- 
made the necessary preparations for our adven-| ous and non-compensating research. Certain it 
ture. The result was, that I found a vast wil-| is, however, that at the early day we speak of a 
derness—a wild as free from cultivation as any | large number of families passed from the ses- 
spot to be met with on our continent—and that | board, and neglecting what is now the finest 
lying within the limits of the State of New York. | farming country in the world, pertinaciously 

‘¢ John Brown’s tract” reaches into Lewis and | made their way to a region which is still wild 
Hamilton, but the largest part is in Herkimer | and unknown, and there attempted a permanent 
County. It is, superficially, some twenty miles | settlement. The remains of the industry of 
square. Nearly fifty years ago it was purchased | these infatuated people are still to be recognized 
by a wealthy merchant, whose name it bears, | in the stunted growth of trees that have taken 
then a resident of Providence, Rhode Island. | possession of their ‘‘ clearings.” The ruins of a 
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dam on one of the streams, and some indications 
of a forge can be made out, where was reared a 
workshop of immense size, surrounded by nu- 
merous subordinate buildings for the accommo- 
dation of the workmen—a large capital having 
been expended without one single apparent intel- 
ligent idea of a productive return. John Brown 
had two daughters; and to the husband of one was 
intrusted the improvement of the tract. The man 
seems to have entered upon the labor of opening 
up the “ inheritance” with commendable zeal. 
Enough is known to show that he gradually, by 
sad experience, awoke to the futility of his costly 
experiment. It would seem that he lavished large 
sums in improvements, and constantly met with 
reverses. His tenants became dissatisfied, and 
abandoned their homes. His forge for making 
iron was repeatedly overflowed with water, and 
what it produced was without value for the want 
of amarket. Remittances of money from Rhode 
Island finally ceased, the forge met with some 
extraordinary misfortune, and the son-in-law of 
Brown, the prospective inheritor of what was 
supposed would be literally a princely estate, 
closed his struggles and disappointments by 
blowing out his brains. With this dark trag- 
edy ended any possible hope of making a settle- 
ment; the seasons were inauspicious—the sum- 
mers short, the winters long—and one person 
after another left, until the silence of the un- 
broken wilderness again resumed its sway. 
Years and years passed away. The genius of 
Clinton, meanwhile, inaugurated the vast intern- 
al commerce of New York State, which carried 
settlements and wealth farther and farther away, 
and ‘‘ John Brown’s tract” became a world for- 
gotten in the midst of the highest civilization. 

My companions, to whom I have already al- 
luded, preceded me to the ‘‘ happy hunting 
grounds,” and I was left to find my way alone. 
Booneville, the principal town of Oneida Coun- 
ty, is literally on the edge of civilization. Al- 
though southward you can leave it by a well- 
conducted railway, yet if you would go beyond 
its borders in any other direction you soon 
plunge into pathless forests kept intact from 
any great intrusion by an uninviting climate 
and sterile soil. Toward nightfall of a long 
July day this village appeared in sight. Hidden 
away among low hills, it presents the usual phys- 
iognomy of American towns—a total want of 
ancient respectability, and an utter defiance on 
the part of the villagers of the laws that grace- 
fully combine artificial improvements with nat- 
ural scenery. If any street was straight, it had 
not the merit of being convenient; if crooked, 
not the amelioration of being picturesque. It 
was the end of my journey, so far as the usual ap- 
pliances of civilized travel were concerned; and 
I felt some enthusiasm in the thought that the 
morrow was to find me, surrounded by the nov- 
elties of a professed ‘‘ guide,” winding my way 
along a ‘‘ bridle path.” 

I was gratified at my arrival by a cordial re- 
ception from the school-boys of the village, the 
porter of the hotel, and the significant comment 





of one or two of the oldest men of the place that 
‘the was going out ;” and this remark, at first 
dimly suggestive of its meaning, was soon agree- 
ably ventilated by the self-introduction of an in- 
dividual, evidently just from the woods, who men- 
tioned my friends’ names, and stated that ‘‘ he 
had just come in,” meaning that he was just 
from ‘‘ John Brown’s tract.” Supper having 
been discussed, ‘‘ the guide”—for such was his 
significant titlke—informed me that my friends 
were well, that they had safely reached ‘‘ Sevy- 
enth Lake,” had established a camp on the banks 
of what they were pleased to term “‘ Stag’s Head 
Bay,” and that they were quite successful in kill- 
ing venison and catching trout. It is not nec- 
essary, but still it would be ungrateful not to say 
that this information filled me with pleasing an- 
ticipations. 

The most favorite streams in the northern 
part of New York have been within a few years 
ruined for trout-fishing. Many reasons are as- 
signed for this great misfortune. Between the 
saw-mills and tanneries the water has been ruin- 
ed, and the spawning places destroyed; and the 
only reason that there are any fish remaining in 
streams upon which these utilitarian establish- 
ments have long existed is, that there are lateral 
branches where the spawn is undisturbed. The 
banks of the Beaverhill and the Willerwhemack, 
tributaries of the Delaware, twenty years ago 
were famous for brook trout, and were once fa- 
vorite places for the lovers of piscatorial sports. 
Upon the plain surface of a window-shutter be- 
longing to a country inn located in their vicinity 
is still to be seen the actual size of a trout traced 
with a pencil by the hand of Henry Inman, the 
distinguished artist ; and it is still remembered 
how enthusiastic he was when he held up the 
prize to the admiring crowd previous to ‘‘ taking 
its likeness.” 

These haunts, where genius once found leis- 
ure from the toils of city life, with thousands of 
others which a few years ago abounded in game, 
are now deserted, and fret their way on to the 
ocean, stained by tan and thickened by the ref- 
use wood that tumbles from the teeth of the 
grating saw. It has been very plausibly suggest- 
ed that the constant clearing of the land precip- 
itates the heavy rains so rapidly into the streams 
that they wash away and shift the game, destroy 
the spawn, and also the eggs of aquatic insects 
upon which the fish feed, lessening at the same 
time the production of the fish and their food. 
The facilities of traveling have also had their effect 
in distributing anglers more plentifully over the 
country. Few streams or lakes escape a thor- 
ough examination. The day is, therefore, rap- 
idly passing away when tyros will be successful. 

The lakes and streams that help to swell the 
sweeping current of Moose River are still full of 
inexperienced fish, who add to verdancy an over- 
crowded population, being so plentiful, indeed, 
that their fins, if not their elbows, are in the way 
of each other. It was in this prolific region my 
friend Dawson rejoiced—that he chose a bright- 
red fly, unlike any thing the eye of a trout ever 
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gazed upon, for the 
half-malicious purpose 
of demonstrating to 
himself the absurdity 
of ** the cockney the- 
ory” that only partic- 
ular flies are applica- 
ble to particular sea- 
sons; for this fly (so 
nondescript and pecul- 
iar) had barely touch- 
ed the water before it 
was seized by a pound 
trout, and four more 
of equal size were soon 
bagged with the same 
remarkable fly, which 
it would have been no 
idolatry to worship, it 
being unlike any thing 
in the heavens above, 
the earth beneath, or 
the waters under the 
earth; and triumph- 
antly indeed are our 
technical friends of 
the rod and reel—who 
have a different fly for 
every week in the year, 
if not for every day of 
the season—requested 
to put the fact of such 
great success in their 
pipes ‘‘ and smoke it.” 

I fancy the great in- 
dignation with which 
the ‘‘ regulars” are 
seized when they read 
such ill-founded exult- 
ation, and how com- 
placently they feel it 
to be in their power 
to put such pretension 
down. It is a well-es- 
tablished fact that all 
kinds of game fish are 
fastidious, and more 
particularly the trout 
family are singularly 
careful not only about 
the quality of their 
food, but also nice 
about the time they will take it. An observ- 
ing sportsman will soon find the kind of bait 
that will please the capricious taste of those he 
would allure into his possession, and if he is skill- 
ed in his art he will be able to deceive the ‘‘ old- 
est dodgers” if it happens to be the hour when 
they are willing to dine. But if the hour at 
which the bait is offered is unpropitious, no gen- 
ius can prevail on the fish to nibble though the 
dainties are composed of grubs in season, or of 
the richest flies the angler ever deviled into shape. 
Even the plumpest shiner, with his silver sides, 
offers no temptation. These things would have 
been well enough yesterday; you might with 





MY COMPANION, THE FISHERMAN. 


| such temptations have filled your creel any where 
| —pulled your victims in until your arms ached ; 
| to-day not a jaw will wag to do your bidding. 
| A well-educated and carefully-raised trout, in- 
| habiting a clear and much hunted stream, stands 
| no possible danger of ever falling into the hands 
| of the “‘ commonplace fisherman.” A trout of 
| this kind is an artist in bait, and more than prob- 
| able has had his jaws tickled by a hook as an addi- - 

tional suggestion to be careful as to what he eats. 
| To run your wits against a venture of this kind, 
|swimming in clear water on a sunshiny day, 
| you must meet with ill success unless they are 
| sharpened by experience and aided by fine 
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tackle. An awkwardly thrown line, or even a 
vulgar splash of an artificial fly, will startle any 
trout and awaken his suspicions, and once he gets 
his eye on yoa, or discovers the rude machinery 
you have prepared for his destruction, he is, be- 
yond a peradventure, safe; you can no more 
tempt his appetite or lull his suspicions by your 
‘*contrapsions” than you could entice an alder- 
man, puffed up with turtle soup, to take a 
**snack” on soused pigs’-feet. An experienced 
angler with a single hair can conquer any trout 
weighing less than a pound, and as gentlemen 
do not fish for the purpose of ‘‘ making a liv- 
ing,” there is certainly some pleasure felt, and 
properly so, in overcoming by art superior force 
in securing your game; one feels much more 
proud of a partridge killed while flying on the 
wing than of a miserable dunghill fowl knock- 
ed down while roosting on a rail-fence. It is 
only the amount of intellectual excitement we 
bring to bear in overcoming the inhabitants of 
the air and water that distinguishes our pursuit 
of game from the herd who kill, like the hunter, 
only for gain, or, like the savage, merely to sat- 
isfy hunger. 

An enthusiastic friend of mine, who is a mas- 
ter in all the arts of intricate rods, reels, and 
lines, and who looks upon orthodoxy in trout- 
fishing as a means of salvation—from at least 
the charge of insensibility and bad taste—is par- 
ticularly instructive in his eloquent indignation 
of what he is pleased to term ‘“‘ pot-hunters.” 
On one especial occasion he got into the follow- 
ing rhapsody : 

‘** Some folks may talk as much as they please 
about the infernal nonsense of fine rods and 
tackle, and say:they’d as soon have a pine pole, 
a twine string, and eel-hook, as any scientific ar- 
rangement made up of grace, gut, and Limerick. 
Such folks are properly classed by every sensible 
and discriminating individual in that family the 
members of which have no music in their souls. 
The pine pole, twine string, and eel-hook gen- 
try may do very. well among mud-cats and mack- 
erel; but a trout, a black perch, or any other 
gentlemanly, carefully-educated, or well-bred 
fish would scorn to hold communion with them. 
The very appearance of such people upon the 
banks of a silvery stream would cause all trout- 
lings, perch, and pike to hide immediately under 
their respective roots, and all creation wouldn’t 
get them out until the evil spirit had passed 
away. There is no use of cajoling me; I look 
upon those who talk about poles and twine, and 


turn up their noses at the idea of studying nature | 


and the habits of nature’s offspring, as only fit to 
catch sick suckers or blind eels. Pass them by 
—pity and deplore their ignorance—but don’t al- 
low their vulgar slang-wang to have the slightest 
effect upon you. 

‘*Plant yourself with me on the summit of 





by the gravelly bar, dashing themselves into foam 
and bright bubbles and dancing rapidly away to 
that cool-looking pool below. That inviting spot, 
shrouded as it is with overhanging limbs and 
vines which ever and anon ‘stoop to kiss the 
water,’ is a favorite haunt of the trouts. If you 
will look at the next knoll above, just where the 
stream emerges from the tangled vine, you will 
see coming leisurely around its farther extremi- 
ty a gentleman clad in a suit of indescribable 
grayish-green ; suspended from his shoulder is a 
creel, and around his waist is strapped a neat 
bait-box. From one of the pockets of his jack- 
et you can see protruding the end of a trolling- 
line. The body of his low-crowned hat is en- 
circled with a couple of gut-lines, with severa! 
neatly-made flies sticking to the band. In his 
hand he carries a spliced rod, some sixteen feet 
in length—’tis of his own make—and although 
stout enough to land the most stubborn fish the 
streams afford, ’tis pliant enough in his hands to 
drop a fly as light as thistle-down upon the wa- 
ter. Our disciple of nature stops and looks 
around and listens: he then moves off to that 
fallen pine—he listens for a moment, hears the 
busy chirp of the ‘saw-cut’ under the bark: in 
a moment he chips it off with his light hatchet, 
filling one division of his bait-box with the larg- 
est atid plumpest grubs. This accomplished, he 
moves off; but presently his attention is arrested 
by a humble-bee that is busy humming around 
the roots of a tuft of sedge which lifts its waving 
plumes high into the balmy air. The bee alights 
and is quickly lost among the roots. The rod 
is laid carefully aside, the creel taken off, and a 
small pine-top is cut with the hatchet. Now the 
angler taps with his foot on the sedge, out come 
three or four angry bees, but the pine-top doe: 
them up in a twinkling; they continue to pour 
out until twenty or thirty insects are killed. 
The unoccupied department of the box receives 
them ; a few blows of the hatchet exposes the in- 
terior of the bees’ nest filled with grubs and hen- 
ey-bags. The angler, having secured his treas- 
ure, picks up his tackle and quietly proceeds to- 
ward the stream. This man is a miracle in the 
artistic way. With him the wind may blow 
just exactly as it pleases, and the sun may shine 
or not; the clouds may become fitful and growl 
in thunder tones, or spit out the rain if they 
like; the tide may be full or low, ebb or flow, 
be all things at once, if you please, and still our 
angler will catch his fish, for they can not with- 
stand his inducements, but insist upon getting 
into his creel and escorting him home. Arrived 
at a favorable place for casting his line, the an- 
gler peers over the water for a moment and then 
plucks from the ribbon of his hat an orange-bod- 
ied winged fly, which he loops to the end of his 
gut-line, already provided with a brown hackle. 
This work accomplished, most gracefully is the 


some little knoll that overlooks as clear and | fly delivered just above a projecting root, and 
dancing stream as ever leaped through fairy- | lightly it floats directly over some veteran’s hid- 
land. Lose not too much time in listening to | ing-place—no rise; another cast; another in a 
different direction—no rise. A glance at the 
sky and a wink at the hot sun assures him; the 


the silvery tones of that little rapid beyond, or | 


studying the vagaries of those two currents made 
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flies are carefully put away, another foot-link is 
attached to the line—the saw-cut grubs are sub- 
stituted. Down glides the larvex, quivering here 
and there, and in a few moments up comes a 
fish sparkling as if studded with jewels. An- 
other and another follows ; the angler continues 
to dip along the margin. 

‘* Presently his eyes are attracted to a deep and 
shaded pool below. Splash! the water is driven 
into wrinkles right under yonder bush; another 
splash, and the fact is revealed that plenty fish 
are there. But how is one to get at them? 
Overhanging the stream for thirty feet above the 
hole the blossoming grape sends its vanilla-like 
perfume through the surrounding atmosphere. 
There are only two feet clear between the water 
and the tangled vines. Our angler can dart a 
fly as neatly through the opening as a lady would 
pass a piece of fine silk through the eye of a darn- 
ing-needle, but just above the hole lies a pros- 
trate log, which almost effectually closes up the 
entrance. The game is plenty, but how is one 
to get at it? Now, Pine-pole-twine-string-and- 
eel-hook, let’s hear you talk; how would you go 
about the business? Why, take out my hatchet 
if I had one, or maybe an axe if handy, and cut 
away the vines, though they afford food for bees 
and birds, and perfume to the feathered song- 
sters. I would destroy that green holly and 
woodbine, and let in the hot sun to that cool re- 
treat.—Exactly what I expected; and you'd 
catch the fish, would you? Perhaps. But pos- 
sibly by the time you had finished your cutting 
and hacking the game would be in some other 
safer place, and you would get nothing but curses 
from the wood-nymphs and all true sportsmen 
for your pains. Now watch the true angler. 
Does he look disappointed? Bah! He is just 
as sure of the fish as if they were already on a 
string. Fora moment he seems to consider; then 
stripping off his traps and laying down his rod, he 
wends his way again to some prostrate pine. In 
a few moments he returns, bearing in his hand 
a number of pieces of bark. Taking off his foot- 
links he attaches a single strand of gut with a 
stout Limerick to the end of his line, places it in 
a coil, with about thirty feet of line, on a piece 
of the bark. The bait-box is now opened, and 
one of the dead humble-bees is fixed upon the 
hook. The little primitive craft, with its freight, 
is then placed upon the water, and by the skill- 
ful hand of the angler is guided under the bushes, 
the line gradually paying off. When fairly un- 
der way, by a supple jerk of the hand the bee 
is thrown from the bark, and floats beside it on 
the surface of the water—when what a dash !— 
warily —easily—caper away, old fellow! the 
tackle is strong, and no infant holds the rod, so 
up stream comes the reluctant game in spite of 
convulsive struggles, and in a moment more lies 
panting upon the grass. Another bark is freight- 
ed and other prize is secured, until the favorite 
hole of the largest fish is freed from occupants— 
and yet the flowers still image themselves in the 





the dense shadows; all is left as quiet and beau- 
tifully wild as the profuse hand of Nature made 
it. Now, my good Sir, look back from your 
knoll to the fallen tree, listen to the ‘saw-cuts’ 
busy at work upon the decayed timber, cast your 
eye upon the root of that sedge, peep under the 
foliage and the old log in the dark trout-hole 
that has been so cozily and so delightfully re- 
lieved of its rich treasure, and say what you think 
of the pine pole, the twine string, and eel-hook ; 
and if you are not converted to the merits of 
fine tackle and science in hunting for the finny 
tribe then you are depraved past all redemption, 
and only deserve to angle round muddy docks, 
for nature and art combined have no charms for 
you.” 

My departure on the following morning from 
the hotel at Booneville was characterized by 
many pleasing incidents. The attendance of the 
loungers of the place was in full force; and, as 
is common in all country villages, people who 
have nothing to do are generally up betimes to 
attend to it. To my surprise, and in spite of my 
equestrian anticipations, our conveyance proved to 
be a rude two-horse wagon, at right angles across 
the box of which were laid two boards for seats. 
Every thing being ready, our party, consisting 
of myself, a pleasant companion, and a guide, 
started with a vehemence that broke the harness 
of our steed from the whipple-tree, the animal, 
with commendable forethought, taking advant- 
age of the circumstance to wheel diagonally across 
the road and stop. A bit of deer-skin thong was 
soon produced and the fracture mended, when 
we dashed off again; and as the road was rough 
and down a steep hill our progress was most rap- 
id, affording us at the same time the most incon- 
testible evidence that our breakfast would not lie 
undigested for want of exercise, for between the 
jolts occasioned by protruding roots, intruding 
stones, and the careful attention required to 
keep our seat, no time was left for enervating 
repose. 

As we journeyed along we noticed the rapidly- 
increasing indications of a barrenness of soil, and 
in the distance of two or three miles the settle- 
ments ceased altogether. The road, always bro- 
ken and hilly, grew less and less excellent, and 
soon became an almost obliterated pathway. 
Suddenly our Jehu came to a dilapidated house, 
near by which was a barn in tolerable condition, 
with the doors hospitably open. On the right 
was a saw-mill fast going to decay, the dam bro- 
ken down, the logs for manufacture into plank 
and the boards that had been cut lying in neg- 
lected heaps tainted with the decay which would 
soon turn them into soil. Here our wagon was 
left. The harness of the horses was suspended 
in the barn upon pegs which had just been de- 
prived of saddles and bridles that now graced 
the backs of our patient steeds. I had now sev- 
erally left the splendid steamers of the Hudson, 
the conveniences of the railway, the primitive 
conveyance of the wagon, and in the exigencies 


clear stream, and lend their sweet perfume to| of the case was forced to try progression on 


the birds and bees; the water still cools under | 


horseback. Certainly I was coming into rude 
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THE REPAIRED ROAD. 


lands. The wild woods were really opening be- 


fore me. As our party, by the addition of an | 


extra guide, consisted of four persons and two 
horses, an amicable arrangement was made by 
which we should ‘‘ ride and tie,” the guides seem- 
ing to be very willing to do all the pedestrian 
part of the contract. The horses, in addition 
to their riders, had to carry the luggage, which, 
little as it was, covered the saddles, the horses’ 
shoulders and backs, leaving such room to hang 
ourselves upon as resulted from accident. Much 
experience has taught me the lesson, that a horse 
with no natural gait, with neither an amble nor 
a walk, worn-out by hard usage and stiffened by 
age, and rendered full of bad habits by a desul- 
tory course of life, that such a horse is not pleas- 
aut to back. But when you add to these im- 
perfections an unstrapped blanket on your sad- 
dle, with numerous nondescript things in bags 
dangling against your legs, driving sharp points 


went through the usual hints which are suggest- 
ive to horses’ minds of a trot, but these attempts 
to realize our wishes seemed only to be the pre- 
liminaries of their limbs separating, so agitated 
were their muscles and so roughly did they sway 
their bodies, while at the same time our saddle- 
bags, bundles, and blankets seemed to lose al! 
attraction of gravitation, and attempted to shie 
on the ground or into the air. It was after one 
of these pitiable attempts at speedy progression 
that I resigned my seat to one of the guides, who 
accepted my proffered kindness with evident re- 
luctance, remarking ‘‘ that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he’d just as leave go on foot”—a piece of 
humility that, under the circumstances, I was 
glad to imitate. 

The monotony of our trip was finally varied 
by our reaching the banks of Moose River, where 
we came to a halt preparatory to crossing. The 
little flat used on such occasions was fortunately 
on our side of the stream, which saved the ne- 
cessity of a guide swimming over to ‘‘fetch it 
across.” It was a relief to assist in unsaddling 
our steeds and conveying our “‘ traps” to the flat. 
Every article was carefully distributed so that 
we would not upset. When we had disposed of 
our persons one of the guides handled the pad- 
| dles, the other held on to the halter of one of 
the horses, the other being left loose on the 
bank. The intelligent animal whose fortunes 
| were connected with our boat seemed to under- 
| stand his part, for he deliberately waded into the 
stream after us, and in a few seconds was swim- 
| ming finely in the current, and keeping close to 
; the boat. On reaching the opposite shore our 
| luggage was carried up the bank, while our quad- 
|ruped companion also regained dry land, and 

informed us of the fact by shaking his reeking 
| sides as if he were a spaniel, sending a thick 
spray over our faces, then settling into the seren- 
ity of expression which is only attainable by 
large experience and the accumulation of years. 
Meanwhile our ‘‘other horse,” which had been 
so unceremoniously left behind, to our alarm 
| commenced prancing in a most indecorous man- 
ner up and down the bank, showing a levity 
quite inconsistent with his previous conduct, and 





into your knees, moving over a road that is hard | as if not content with this, he finally started off 
and soft by turns, one moment going up hill, | at a brisk canter into the adjoining woods. Sud- 
the next descending perpendicularly, diversified | denly the horse in our company pricked up his 
by swamp holes that suck in the horses’ legs with | ears and opened his eyes, and observing that his 
the power of a force-pump, or by pleasant pas-' companion was disposed to migrate to parts un- 
sages covered by loose rolling stones, that make | known, he opened his mouth and, as plainly as 
it difficult to keep his feet on the earth at all—I equine language could be uttered, called him 
say, that under such circumstances horseback | 

traveling is not altogether agreeable, and I am 
still vexed that even for a moment a feeling of | 
gratitude should have come into my heart when 
the guides remarked that they would, to accom- 
modate us, give us the benefit of the horses, | 
‘while they would take it on foot.” 

Our horses, we soon discovered, were scarcely 
equal to ‘‘slow traveling ;” nothing but a walk 
of the most solemn kind would comport with their | 
inclinations and ability. On several occasions, 
where the road was not entirely wretched, we: 
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. back. The summons was not unheeded; the! 


would-be truant stopped, gave a loud “neigh!” 
which meant yes in his vernacular tongue, re- 
traced his steps, and throwing himself into the 
current was in a few moments with his biped 
friends, seemingly quite delighted to be again in 
good company, although taxed with an unusual | 
amount of labor by way of making himself agree- 
able. 

The great facilities of modern travel give an | 
imperfect idea of distance. The ancient expres- | 
sion of ‘‘a day’s journey” to a given place is 
made obsolete by the application of steam, for | 
the same day’s journey is easily made within the | 
limit of an hour. As we toiled along, gradually | 
becoming more and more fatigued, we finally | 
looked to the end of our journey as an event in 
the unknown future. The holes and the hol- | 
lows which scarcely attracted our notice in the | 
morning now became formidable. We slipped 
up while leaping from stone to stone in swampy 
places, and seemed to be continually entangled 
about the feet by some intrusive vine which grew 
in the dry places, and we groaned in spirit when 
we learned that we accomplished only two or 
three miles in as many weary hours. The con- 
tinued shade of the trees gradually became mo- 
notonous, and grave speculations involuntarily 
rose to our minds, as to the possibility that we 
had been paying too dear for our amusement. 
The charms of the wilderness, so agreeable to 
contemplate while dreamily lounging in some 
richly furnished parlor, grew less attractive in 
the realization, and even the promised excite- 
ment of deer-hunting and trout-fishing seemed 
to pall before venison and fish already tamed and 
dressed. We finally neared our haven of rest, 
and the cheerful indications soon filled us with 
pleasurable anticipations. Moose River, which 
we had left in the morning, again appeared in 
sight and went rollick- 
ing beside our roadway. 

The last few miles 
were also enlivened by 
the relief of ‘ mile- 
stones,” which were ad- 
mirable for their sim- 
plicity. Thesurface of 
the pine-tree trunk was 
for a small space duly 
deprived of its bark, and 
on the smooth and ex- 
posed surface were in- 
scribed with red chalk 
hieroglyphical charac- 
ters which gave the de- 
sired information. The 
figures were generally 
with their tails where 
their heads ought to be, 
’ and the orthography was 
so exceedingly indiffer- 
‘ent that it was evident 
the schoolmaster had 
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and road constructers who ‘‘ permeate” 





- 
through ‘‘ John Brown’stract.” Still these 
rude hints presenting themselves at long 
intervals along the road tended very much 
to lighten the labor of our now weary trail. 
Honestly registered miles they were, with ,, 
many rods and roods thrown in no doubt 3} ; 
for Christian measure. The evidences of |] 2 
neglected clearings began finally to pre- é| g 
sent themselves, and in the distance we o||¥ 
heard occasionally the barking of a dog. 3) 4 
Our gallant steeds, which, funeral-paced |] 
and slow, had dragged their jaded lengths <{\}” 
along, pricked up their ears and gave in- 
dications of accelerated motion. 

At last, when the sun was well in the 
west, and we had consumed nearly an en- = 
tire day in traveling twenty-five miles, we = 


came in sight of the long-desired habita- 
tion of Otis Arnold. The old “‘ keep,” which 
stands, as it were, in the gate-way that opens into 
the numerous lakes which lie beyond among the 
hills and mountains, is situated upon a “ spur” 
that loses itself in the surrounding level land. 
Toward the west piles of gigantic rocks rear their 
cold blue sides, the warm rays of summer only 
making them look more sombre and repulsive. 
To the south stretch away the stunted forests that 
lie toward Booneville. Eastward rises a hill the 
truncated top of which is made attractive by the 
evidences of cultivation. To the north the low 
lands spread out in far reaches toward the horizon, 
and from the floating clouds of mist that are con- 
stantly dotting the scene, you know that the still 
water of deeply shaded lakes are paying tribute to 
the warm surrounding air. The dwelling which 
has defied the winter storms for more than forty 
years is a one-story attic, with unpretending ex- 
tensions on one or twosides. You reach its vicin- 
ity by ascending some broken ground, passing 
through rude bars, running the gauntlet between 
a row of hybrid dogs of the hound and wolf spe- 
cies, which, when not engaged in the chase, find 
kennels and a strong rope in the protection of 





made but little impres- 
sion upon the surveyors 








the Virginia fence corners. Our welcome from 


: Mrs. Arnold was of the most cordial kind, nor 
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were we blind to the charming smiles of three 
young lady faces that timidly peeped through 
the window panes. 

Twenty years ago “Old Arnold,” as he is now 
generally termed, with a young wife and one 
child, took possession of the only dwelling left 
of all the original settlement, and without being 
over particular about repairs he has lived in it 
ever since. It was a bold venture thus deliber- 
ately to turn with contempt from the clearings, 
and evinced a great deal of sclf-reliance to choose 
such a solitary home. The move was, however, 
apparently a good one for Arnold, for he has 
prospered after his fashion—his wife has carefully 
raised a large family of children, and as he has 
never seen a tax-gatherer or a sheriff since he 
has resided in his old castle, he is not altogether 
destitute of this world’s goods. 

Mrs. Arnold received us cordially, and with a 
dignity becoming to her station as the lady of 
an old feudal castle. Engaged in the active 
duties of her household, she never ceased them 
for a moment, but continued her work, merely 
interlining her remarks, acting on the good sense 
rule that the most complimentary thing in her 
power was to hasten dinner, for our appetite and 
that of our fellow-travelers was sharp-set, and 
the steaming coffee and fragrant venison which 
were by the fire, and the large wheaten loaf on 
the table, and the busy attentions of three bloom- 


ing daughters, promised that we should soon be | 
gratified with a most substantial meal. A little | 
rest, some unimportant change in our toilet, and | 


we sallied out to enjoy the few moments which 
still remained of sunshine. While I was gazing 
about, Mrs. Arnold’s twin daughters, now seven- 
teen, and who have never been out of the woods, 
passed near me on horseback. They used no 
saddles or bridles, but the confident equestrians 
held such a firm seat that I involuntarily ex- 


pressed my admiration aloud. When they came | 


to the bars which inclosed the yard about the 
house they beckoned to their mother and a few 
words passed, and the girls continued down the 
hill and were soon lost in the woods. While I 
was still gazing the old lady remarked, that “if 
I would keep my place I would soon see a fine 
race on the bottom land.” And sure enough a 
moment afterward the girls came rushing along 


at a speed that seemed almost dangerous, yet ! 





they displayed the most perfect skill, and sat so 
gallantly, and enjoyed the excitement so much, 
that it filled me with positive enthusiasm. The 
mother was justly proud of her children—twelve 
she had reared in her solitary home. Not a 
physician had ever crossed her threshold, and 
yet they were pictures of health. The elder 
daughters had married and were excellent wives 
and mothers, and the three now grown to wo- 
man’s estate, who had never seen a house except 
the humble one in which they were born, would 
compare favorably in address with those who 
possessed every possible advantage of city educa- 
tion. All this was the result of a mother’s care. 
Truly Mrs. Arnold is a model for her sex. 
Among the curiosities at Arnold’s are his 
‘* puppies,” a cross between the wolf and mastiff. 
These strange and monstrous-looking hybrids 
have ungainly bodies, immense mouths, and long, 
unnatural-looking ears. They sit and watch 
your movements out of their inflamed drunken 
eyes with all the low cunning of a cat, and if 
you suddenly turn on them they will retreat to 
the length of their chain, and cower down as if 
they expected a blow. Come near them, and 
they will grin horribly and fix themselves for a 
spring. Yet Arnold’s daughters would drive 
them out of their way while picking up fire- 
wood, and in stooping would bring their fair 
faces within an inch of these monsters’ jaws. 
They are a most worthless set of hen-roost robbing 
villains, and yet Old Arnold has great expecta- 
tions they will yet turn out something wonder- 
| ful; he hardly knows what himself. The mater- 
' nal parent, the old she-wolf, was, two years ago, 
| caught by ahindleginatrap. Arnold, when he 
| discovered that his prize was in good health save 
| the wounded limb, instead of killing the creature 
| outright, cut a forked stick and placed it over 
| the animal’s neck, then taking some whip-cord 
from his pocket deliberately tied her jaws to- 
gether and secured her legs. This accomplished, 
he swung the animal round his neck as a lady 
would a fur tippet, and wended his way home; 
the wolf the while making fearful exertions to 
escape, and keeping up a smothered growling 
that would have unstrung any one’s nerves but 
the old chief of ‘‘ John Brown’s tract.” 
While we were admiring these splendid pro- 
ductions and listening to Arnold’s explanation 
of his hopes of the breed, a little 
chip-munk was discovered running 
along on some logs near by. At 
the sight of the innocent creature 
Arnold walked into the house, took 
down his gun, and very deliberately 
knocked the bushy tail into the air, 
leaving nothing but a mass of frag- 
; ments of what a moment before was 
= oneof the most attractive little creat- 
F ures that live in the woods. See- 
. ing no reason why I should not 
follow the incident up by a little 
study of natural history, I threw the 
mangled body to the ugliest looking 
of the wolf pups, expecting it would 
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THE SCYTHE. 


eat up the bloody mess in a gulp; but, to our 
astonishment, the monster turned it over with 
his long nose and then retreated from it in dis- 
gust. 

Over the door of the wood-shed, through which 
the members of Arnold’s family are continually 
passing, we discovered among the rafters the 
blade of a sharp scythe, upon the end of which 
some martins had built a nest, and without re- 
gard to our presence were busily engaged in feed- 
ing their young. Near by was one of the most 





NOT HARD TO SPLIT. 


complicated logs I ever saw; its heart ere 
to be a gathering-place for all the limbs of a huge 

tree, forming a mass-mecting of the hardest kind 
of knots. The diameter of the log can be realized 
when I say it reached from the ground nearly to 
the top of the axe-handle, which stood nearly per- 
pendicularly by its side. Expressing my convic- 
tion that such a log would be something to split, 
Arnold gravely informed me that ‘it wouldn’t 
be much when one got at it.” Beside the pre- 
mium log were the expensive water-works of John 








WATER-WORKS, 





Brown’s tract; less expensive, however, than the 
machinery common to large cities, as they con- 
sisted of an old barrel, set on wooden runners— 
the propelling power, at the time I speak of, 
was cropping hay in the neighboring stable. 

After a most excellent game dinner, supported 
by the freshest of butter, the whitest of bread, 
and ornamented by pastry and preserves that 
were eloquent witnesses of the practical educa- 
tion of Mrs. Arnold’s daughters, I took my seat 
out of doors, in front of the old house, and listened 
to the conversation of the guides and the instruct- 
ive remarks of the hostess. 

While thus disposed of, and quietly recovering 
from an unusual fatigue, honesty compels me to 
say that I was suddenly seized with painful burn- 
ing sensations on my face and hands. A critical 
examination exposed the fact that the air was 
full of infinitesimally small gnats. These pests 
are not always about, but we subsequently found 
to our cost that the mornings and evenings were 
frequently made wretched by these poisonous in- 
sects. Our good hostess, perceiving our restive- 
ness, gathered up a large piece of bark, threw a 
few live coals upon it, covered the fire with some 
dried leaves and small chips and placed the affair 
smoking like a brasier at my feet, remarking, 
‘* There’s a ‘smudge’ to keep off the punkies.” 
Later in the evening a cold, noiseless wind came 
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down from the north, and, in the midst of July 
heats, we found a frost threatening, the very sus- 
picion of which had already affected vegetation. 
A slight glance at the map which illustrates 
our text will give a vivid idea of what an abund- 
ance of sport a mountainous country so singu- 
larly diversified must afford the adventurer. I 
question if there is in the wide world a place 
where the natural scenery so strangely combines 
every possible variety of expression to gratify the 
eye and call forth admiration. The waters in 
the lakes are every where as calm and clear as 
erystal, while every tributary stream glistens and 
dances in miniature rapids, or breaks into foam 
among impending rocks. In the shades of the 
forests that tower along the hills lie hidden an 
abundance of game, prominent among which is 
the favorite deer, that in this famed range seems 
always to be in ‘‘condition,” his haunthes pro- 
voking the enthusiasm of the hunter and delight- 
ing the most fastidious taste of the epicure. The 
facilities of water-communication have made it 
necessary that every amateur hunter should have 
a guide and a light skiff at his service. Thus pro- 
vided, and under the charge of one thoroughly 
acquainted with the different localities and up to 
all wood-craft, one can not fecl otherwise than 
independent, and can not escape from being suc- 
cessful in his pursuits. Moose River passes with- 
in a short distance of Arnold’s house; and it is 
but a pleasant walk down to its banks, where the 
boat receives the camp equipage, the hunters 
generally crossing the portage, the skiff working 
its way round to the forge dam; which brings the 
adventurer at the foot of the most interesting of 
the chain of lakes in “‘ John Brown’s tract.” 
First Lake is entered by a narrow rushing 
channel, the banks of which are often overflowed 
—thus killing the timber and giving to the land- 
scape a repulsive appearance. You presently 
reach the lake, however, which is about a mile 
and a half in diameter, and, except to those ac- 
eustomed to the voyage, is hardly distinguisha- 
ble from Second Lake; a sand-bar, generally un- 
der water, forming the conventional division. 
You now come to abrupt shores not more than 





half a mile apart. Speeding your way along, 
your guide seems intent upon grounding his skitf 
upon a low sandy shore encompassed by thick 
woods, when suddenly, to your surprise, you no- 
tice a sluggish channel some thirty rods long, 
which passed, introduces you to Third Lake, 
which is beautifully formed, and apparently about 
a mile in diameter. Upon the left bank of the 
upper inlet was a well-constructed camp, which 
was in times past, and still is, a favorite place 
for the hunters. 

And here let me say that the building of these 
rude but comfortable quarters in the wilds of 
*¢ John Brown’s tract” is among the interesting in- 
cidents of backwoods life; and the practical good 
sense of the guides, displayed in extemporizing 
comfortable lodgings, justly causes admiration. 
With an axe and plenty of hemlock-trees they 
seem to be quite omnipotent. The place once 
selected for the ‘‘ Hotel,” as these shanties are 
generally termed, the first thing done is to cut 
down the brush for some eighteen or twenty feet 
square, care being taken that a fallen tree shall 
form the southern boundary of the clearing. 
While the hunters are doing this the guides select 
some hemlock-trees in the vicinity, and with 
their sharp axes soon girdle them a foot or two 
from their base, and then again as high as they 
can reach. This accomplished, they slit down 
the section parallel with the trunk, and insert 
into the incision, with but comparatively little 
labor, a sharpened rail: the beautiful covering of 
the tree first starts reluctantly, then yields and 
is torn off in an immense sheet, one side rough 
and strong, by the bark; the inside smooth as 
glass, and emitting a pleasant balsamic perfume. 
Several of these large pieces are procured, when 
the frame of the shanty is speedily formed. <A 
few rough poles, with rafters inclined toward the 
fallen log, are all that is necessary; when the 
hemlock bark is stretched over the frame with 
all the facility of so much well-tanned leather. 
In a very short time a comfortable lodge is com- 
pleted ; earth thrown around the base to keep 
off currents of wir, and leave a drain in case of a 
flooding rain. In the front are piled huge logs 
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THE DINING-SALOON, 


of timber, which are set on fire for the double 
purpose of rarefying the night-air and keeping 
off all insects and other varmint. Hooks, formed 
of forked limbs, are judiciously arranged on which 
to hang your rifle, your rods, and your superfiu- 
ous clothing. The “floor” is next covered with 
hemlock boughs of two or three feet thickness, 
and no Sultana ever had a more fragrantly sweet 
or soft covering beneath her feet. Upon these 
boughs at night is placed a blanket, the hunter 
rolls himself up in another, the guides make a 
tremendous fire, and thus all comfortably lounge 
away the evening hours which precede luxurious 
sleep. 

A short distance from ‘‘the Hotel” is erected 
a ‘‘ dining-saloon,” which is also illustrative of 
great skill in wood-craft. A smooth sapling is 
selected, to which, in sailor phrase, the structure 
is anchored, for the sapling answers as the chief 
upright of the two limbs which serve to support 
the roof. Hemlock bark is again called into re- 
quisition ; not only the covering, but the table-top 
itself is formed of this pliable and useful material. 
If unusual care is taken a ‘‘ puncheon” is split 
out and worked into a permanent bench. Now 
we hear a great deal about putting our knees under 
mahogany, and it is supposed that this act im- 
plies hospitality and hilarity; but having per- 
formed my share of such civilized immunities, I 
frankly confess that I have experienced a keen 
pleasure while gratifying my appetite beside the 
hemlock substitute that even the polish of the 
more costly wood never afforded. For here, in 
the woods, we had the keen relish acquired by 
exercise in the open air, the pleasurable enjoy- 
ment of a mind invigorated by a relief from con- 
stant labor: these things were more pungent and 
more grateful than can be all the spices of the 
tropics, however cunningly they may be com- 
pounded ‘o cheat us into an appetite we do not 
possess, and into pleasures we can not enjoy. 

The kitchen of the camp harmonizes with the 
simplicity of the Hotel, and is of a most primi- 
tive construction. The forked limb of a tree 
on one side, and an upright post on the other, 
and at a proper distance, supporting a cross- 
piece, answer all requirements. Birch-twigs, 





trimmed up, make the best of pot-hooks, and a tin 
pail and frying-pan are all that are required to 
complete the furniture. These last-named ar- 
ticles, by some necromancy known only to woods- 
men, answer every conceivable purpose of cook- 
ery, from the most complicated bake-oven and 
coffee-pot to the less pretentious griddle and fry- 
ing-pan. 

Below, and to the left of the camping ground 
on Third Lake, rises Bald Mountain, whose rag- 
ged, rocky front frowns down upon you in silent 
grandeur. Passing out of Third Lake, you work 
through a short and rapid channel, and, with all 
the dramatic effect of the stage, Fourth Lake, 
the largest and grandest of the group, unfolds 
itself. The shores now grow high and com- 
manding, and rise in rapid ascents from the 
gentle undulating hill up to mountain preci- 
pices. As you pass along the points and head- 
lands seem to shift their locations, as if ingen- 
iously disturbed for startling effects. The beau- 
tiful hemlock grows to the water’s edge, and, in 
the hazy light of a July sun, seems but delicate 
tracery covering the rugged ground, and giving 
it every where a poetical witchery. The surface 
of the water, calm and undisturbed, reflects all 
these beauties with strange precision, and as you 
gaze you lose the lines that divide the real from 
the shadowy world. In the centre of this lake 
is a beautiful group of rocks, known to the few 
passers as Elba. Its bright yellow and gray 
sides, interspersed with stunted vegetation, have 
a most brilliant effect in the noonday sun, and, 
viewed at a distance, appear like a diamond with 
emeralds set in the cerulean blue of the sur- 
rounding water. Six miles and a half is some 
distance to impatient hunters, and Elba serves 
as a magnificent monument to break up the long 
reach. Some years ago some lads passing in a 
skiff thought they saw something moving among 
the brush; a careful inspection unfolded the 
sleek form of a large panther. The compara- 
tively harmless shot of a fowling-piece drove the 
‘*varmint” into the lake; the boys followed in 
pursuit, and by some fortunate blows of an oar 
succeeded in killing it. 
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At the head of Fourth Lake we disembarked 
and leisurely sauntered across the portage, the 
guide working his craft for half a mile through 
the tortuous windings of the narrow strait. 

Arriving at the head of Fifth Lake, the guide 
ran the skiff ashore, and announced that we had 
arrived at the first portage. With the most 
commendable.alacrity we commenced taking the 
luggage ashore, each man to bear his fair pro- 
portion on his back across the impending ob- 
structions to our water navigation. Our prop- 
erty after a fashion divided, the guide was to 
shoulder the skiff, which seemed to me as im- 
possible as carrying a man-of-war. A pair of 
oars, a paddle, two short poles, and a fowling- 
piece fell to my share, my traveling companion 
cordially consenting to take the remainder of 
the luggage—not light by any means, and made 
somewhat conspicuous by being topped off with 
a pair of cowhide boots. With light, agile step 
we proceeded along the dim foot-path. The first 
” few yards were not disagreeable, but we found 
that even in a short distance the muscles and 
the shoulders rebelled at the impending weight. 
My friend, after all, had some advantage; what 
he “‘toted” was compact and in one parcel, and 





THE BOAT. 


if its gravitation increased, it was a steady down- 
ward pressure that only made him groan and 
perspire; while my load not only grew more 
preponderous, but, by some mysterious magnetic 
influence, each individual piece seemed disposed 
to fly off in tangents or trail out of the paral- 
leled mass. Fairly under way, an oar would 
start into the rear, while the paddle would shoot 
out in front ; the short poles, meanwhile, equally 
eccentric, came pelting down my back. The 
g'm was top-heavy by construction, but, fix it as 
I would, no compromise in the way of a balance 
could be effected. A quarter of a mile passed 
in incredible exertion, and my imagination be- 
came excited; it struck me that the ordinarily 
insensible parts of my burden had suddenly not 
only become bewitched, but had also become 
multiplied ; for every moment they grew more 
eccentric in their conduct and innumerable in 
numbers, until at last they seemed to corruscate 





OALS AND PADDLES. 


and encircle us like a fearful and incomprehens- 
ible whirligig, its mazes as inscrutable as com- 
plicated fire-works. Exhausted and too fatigued 
to be out of humor, I reached the ‘‘ other side,” 
where sat my more Herculean friend, panting 
with exhaustion, his full chest heaving up and 
down like a blacksmith’s bellows, the perspira- 
tion pouring down his inflamed cheeks, while 
his tongue was suffering from a want of moist- 
ure. For several moments we gazed at each 
other with mute astonishment. Finally, said 
| my companion, with considerable energy : 
‘You sce that luggage; well, before I reach- 
| ed this place it appeared to have grown into the 
‘ size of a church cathedral, and every one of the 
| nails in these infernal boots weighed a ton apiece.” 
In the midst of our exchange of notes we heard 
a rustling of the brush, and saw the bow of the 
skiff, upside down, projecting from among the 
| tree trunks. The next moment the entire craft 
| came forward with a lurch, as if a breaker had 
sent it ahead. ‘The propulsion was the guide, 
who had brought the ponderous thing along, 
steadily and gracefully, and set it down with 
scarcely a perceptible flush on his honest face. 
We asked him if a 
skiff was never made 
too large to carry sin- 
gle-shouldered over a 
portage. He replied, 
**Not as he’d heard 
on ;” and then, with a 
mechanical attention 
to business, attended 
to the preliminaries of 
our embarkation. 
Sixth Lake is one 
and a half miles long, 
and almost loses a dis- 
tinctive character, it is 
so narrow and unde- 
fined. Here is seen a 
singular growth of veg- 
etation, known as float- 
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ing islands, of interlaced matted grass, and an 
almost endless variety of aquatic plants, one of 
which is particularly worthy of attention. To 
the hunters it is known as the pitcher plant. It is 
composed of four or five tubes, rising a few inches 
above the surface of the island, beautifully form- 
ed, and although characteristic, yet ever varied. 
These tubes perform the part of so many cups, 
and the perfect ones are always filled with crys- 
tal water. On the sides of many could be seen 
little holes, picked by birds or eaten in by in- 
sects in pursuit of the water. It seems a strange 
provision of Nature that a plant with such an in- 
genious contrivance to hold the rain should grow 
literally in the water, having its roots and its 
air formation almost as literally submerged as if 
it grew at the bottom of the lake. Walking 
upon these floating islands, at first you are tim- 
id, as they yield under your weight ; but a little 
experience shows that the texture has a most 
excellent integrity, and that, though they may 
yield, their substance will not easily separate. 
On our arrival at Seventh Lake our journey 
was completed. It was, therefore, with no or- 
dinary pleasure that we surveyed the surround- 
ing beautiful shores. Away off toward ‘the 
Racket” reposed a beautiful island, and at the 


troller, was gracefully encircling its shores. On 
the left a tall column of smoke was rising out 
of the trees, which the guide informed us was 
from the camping-place of our friends. As we 
sped along we observed two light skiffs pulled 
well up on the sand, and above them on the 
bank sat two or three persons evidently awaiting 
our approach. Here were the first evidences in 


and the place seemed quite populous with inhab- 
itants. A few moments more and we swept by 
a noble buck’s head that was stuck upon a pole 
a short distance from the shore to designate 








moment of our beholding it a skiff, with a trout | 


our day’s travel we had seen of human beings, | 


**Stag’s Head Bay.” Our little craft grounded 
on the -hard, sandy bottom, and, with a cordial 
backwoods salutation, we found ourselves at our 
journey’s end. 

Dinner had been put off until our arrival, and, 
in consequence, it was served up at an hour al- 
most fashionable even for city life. The an- 
nouncement that it was ready was replied to 
with unusual alacrity, and in a few moments 
our party were engaged in the rather unpoetical 
but very necessary labor of appeasing out-door 
appetites. ‘‘The Hotel” was scientifically and 
artistically constructed. The top of the table 
felt as soft as velvet (so much for the inside of 
hemlock bark); on it rested a tin pail of tea, a 
tin platter of fresh pork, and a tin pan of golden 
butter from Mrs. Arnold’s dairy. Most excel- 
lent warm bread, extemporized by one of the 
guides, smoked by its side, the whole made fra- 
grant by piles of lake trout browned to an ex- 
quisite nicety, and served up on plates of hem- 
lock bark. In the cold spring that ran hard 
by, owing to some mesmeric influence, we were 
able to see some excellent claret and Catawba. 
A fish, raw, in full vigor, and of the salmon spe- 
cies, swimming in clear water, glancing in the sun, 
and coquettishly turning its mosaic-tinted sides 
' to view, its fins playing like prismatic zephyrs, 
is a charming thing to behold, especially if you. 
| are armed with a delicate rod and an attractive 
fly; but if the edge of your appetite has been 
| ground sharp by a long fast, and farther whetted 
| by open-air exercise, a trout fried is also calcu- 
lated to call forth considerable admiration, par- 
ticularly if it was redolent with life when con- 
signed to the fire, and so quickly done that not 
}@ native juice is tainted by cooking or dissi- 
| pated by the heat. Under such circumstances 
it is a matter of wonder how much can be con- 
sumed, and how human beings become like ana- 
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condas in swallowing an amount of solid and 


liquid substances in bulk nearly equal to them- | 
selves. The pleasurable business of eating un- | 


der favorable circumstances was finally ended. 
As for myself, I was content to find a soft place 
on the banks of the lake, and there quietly sit, 


gaze, and be happy in the consciousness of repose. | 


One of the party, however, was differently in- 


clined. As soon as the dinner was over Berrain | 
seized his graceful rod, and, accompanied by a | 


guide, embarked in his skiff, moored just at our | 
feet, and enlivened the scene by trolling over 
the surface of the lake. I watched him in his | 
widening circuits, and found pleasure in watch- | 
ing the ripples his boat made as they traveled | 


|not desert. Another evidently preferred the 
open woods to any other place however comfort- 
able, and related the pleasant time he had in 
| mid-winter all alone, sleeping in the snow by the 
, camp-fire, killing deer for their haunches and skins 
as a business, and catching trout through the 
ice-holes in the lakes for amusement. One was 
famous for packing trout up for successful ex- 
portation, the receipt of which he gave in a way 
that would have set Soyer into raptures. He 
said that the fish, as soon as possible after being 
| caught, should be carefully cleaned, and every 
| particle of blood expressed from the gills and back. 
Unless this is done all the rest of the labor would 
be thrown away. This accomplishied, they must 


along toward the distant shore. A short time | be carefully dried, and to further facilitate this 


only elapsed before we saw our friend strike for 
@ prize; it was evident that no juvenile had 
seized upon the deceptive bait. The struggle be- 
tween man’s wit and animal instinct was sharp, 
but reason gained the advantage; and I saw the 
fisherman steadily reeling his victim home, all 
opposition having ceased, when suddenly a fling 
on the surface of the lake was noticed, and the 
next instant the rod was released from the strain. 
The prize had escaped. The guide meanwhile 
had plied his oar with mechanical precision and 
continued on, while the fisherman quietly put on 
another shiner and committed it to the surface 
of the lake. Round and round circled the skiff, 
when again we noticed the fisherman strike, and 
again beheld the struggle. It was a coquettish 
sort of game, the line sometimes running out 
with wasteful prodigality, and then held taut, 
and spiritedly taken in. The contest was in full 
view, and we rose to our feet with the excitement. 
The previous accident made our friend doubly 
cautious, and his triumph was presently complete. 
The reel soon wound up the line, the fish, con- 
quered, swayed a moment on the surface, threw 
a few jets of spray into the air, and was then 
seized and hoisted into the boat. 
into view from the bosom of the lake it glisten- 
ed gloriously in the rays of the setting sun; it 
looked at our distance like some magnificent 
surface-jeweled casket, and the dripping water 
sustained the delusion of wasting diamonds roll- 
ing from its sides. 

As night set in the four guides busied them- 
selves in piling up huge logs for the needed fires. 
Having accomplished their labors they disposed 
of themselves around ‘their kitchen fire,” and 
after their fashion ‘‘did up the housekeeping 
chores,” and finished their repast. The hunt- 
ers sat or lounged about the entrance of their 
lordly hotel, and whiled away the time with rem- 
iniscences of adventures by land and sea. To- 
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most necessary requisite, hung for a few moments 
over a fire “‘or smudge.” All these things art- 





A SMUDGE. 


istically attended to, they must be packed in 
dry saw-dust ; but if your labor is performed in 
the woods moss will answer very well. This 
disposed of, two covers of hemlock bark brought 
together over the moss and secured with withes, 
and your fish are good for a week at least. 

The guides all related some narrow escapes, 
mingled with much that was ridiculous and com- 





monplace. For my especial benefit Ned Ar- 


| nold related what my hosts were pleased to term 
| his great panther hunt, remarkable because it 


was the only time ever “ Ned” was ‘‘ scared.” 
After some preliminary remarks he said : 

‘The old painter we was after had done some 
damage in my neighborhood, and among other 
things stole some sheep. Our dogs were always 





at fault when we hunted him, for, though right 
cute, they lost the track, and the varmint got 


ward bedtime they quietly stepped into ‘“‘the| away. The snow came at last, and then we had 
Hotel,” and taking the first convenient vacant| him. His footprints were just as plain as if he 
place on the ground, prepared for sleep. Natu-| had boots on, and made a wide trail right up to 
rally taciturn, it requires some adroitness to get | his den, which was formed by two large flat 
the guides to talk; but it is worth the effort, for | rocks coming together, so as to leave a large open- 
their conversation, when got at, is always instruct- | ing something like that under the steep roof of a 
ive, and often very amusing. One told us that | barn. The entrance was choked up by. loose 
he would have long since gone to California but | stones and fallen timber, which made it neces- 
that he had an old mother living that he could! sary on entering to crawl some distance on your 
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knees. ‘The den was also dimly lighted by some 
crevice not discoverable in the upper surface of 
the rocks. Before I came up to the cave all my 
dogs save one took the alarm and scampered 
home. The remaining one was so savage that 
it was difficult to keep him from entering the 
cavern and tackling the critter alone. After 
considerable fuss I managed, by looking into the 
mouth of the den, to get a good shot, and put 
my ball right between the animal’s eyes. The 
moment I fired you never heard such yelling ; 
so I concluded I had done the business. After 
a while every thing was still, and I laid down 
my gun to drag the animal out. With consid- 
erable difficulty I crawled into the opening and 
advanced a short distance, when what should I 
see but two great glaring eyes full of fire, backed 
up by a tail that was swinging furiously from side 
to side, It’s no use denying it, I was scared; 
and the way I backed out of that cave was testified 
to by the tearing of my clothes and the wearing 
out of my knees down to the bones. Once in 
the fresh air, and at a safe distance to look, what 
should I see but my old dog Boze standing over 
the dead carcass of the varmint. He’d gone 
into the cave by some opening I didn’t know of, 
and was only standing there wagging his tail 
out of pure joy to think the critter was used 
wu ” 

With the early dawn of morning we were up 
refreshed and ready for the pleasures of the day. 
I had often taken my place at a good stand in 
the far-off swamps of Louisiana, and I indulged 
the idea that something more in the way of kill- 
ing a favorite game would add a pleasant remin- 
iscence to my experience. I took advantage of 
my position as a guest at ‘‘Stag’s Head Bay” to 
choose Johnson as guide for a night expedi- 
tion. He was a fine specimen of his class, thor- 
oughly acquainted with his business, fond of a 
joke when he heard one related, yet could re- 
main taciturn and abstracted for days together. 
His business in summer was to accompany vis- 
iting parties through ‘‘ John Brown's tract ;” 
while he occupied the winter months in securing 
game and skins, which eventually reached a city 
market. Like his companion-guides he was a 
perfect woodsman, handled the axe with sur- 
passing skill, was never at a loss for resources, 
and could by his general knowledge find a soft 
spot on which to rest himself, or make a friend 
comfortable wherever trees grow and water runs. 
Johnson was rather pleased with my preference, 
and encouraged me with the idea that failure 
was impossible. 

The usual method of hunting the deer in mid- 
summer is by ‘‘ floating,” and the style is par- 
ticularly adapted to the water facilities of ‘‘ John 
Brown’s tract.” In its pursuit many of the best 
requisites of the sportsman are called out. The 
nights most favorable are when the moon is down, 
and if the stars are shut out by thin, fleecy clouds 
so much the better. The preparetions are very 
simple: ‘‘a jack” composed of a bit of tin, act- 
ing as a reflector on one side and as a shade on 
the other, is bent round a piece of wood holding 





a candle, the whole fixed firmly on the end of a 
stick four or five feet long. With this simple 
contrivance placed upright in the bow of the 
skiff, the hunter armed with his rifle, the guide 
with light oars and a delicate paddle, silently 
embark and steal away into the gloom of the lake. 
With the regularity of clock-work the guide dips 
his oars, the muffled noise echoing in steady 
throbs from the surrounding banks. The hunt- 
er’s eyes meanwhile become possessed of increas- 
ed power, and although Egyptian darkness pre- 
vails, still the outlines of headlands here and 
there display themselves, mingled with sugges- 
tions to the mind of long-reaching distances, the 
result, after all, of recollection rather than sight. 

The moon at the time we selected for our hunt, 
in the early part of the night, sailed majestically 
high in the heavens. Consequently it was near 
midnight before the watchful guide roused me 
for action, which being done, he quietly shoul- 
dered our ‘‘ traps” and started through the gloom 
toward the banks of the lake. As quiet as if an 
automaton he fixed the ‘‘jack,” pointed me to 
the stern seat, and then adjusting himself, shoved 
from the shore. The queen of night was descend- 
ing in the west, and a few strokes of the oars 
brought us from deep shadow into the brilliant 
silver light. The forests that we had just aban- 
doned rose in dark rich masses behind us, each 
moment growing more dense and sombre, while 
through the intervening gloom we could see 
flashes of the red glimmering fire that burned 
before the shanties. Silently we passed along 
over the glossy surface of the water, which was 
so clear that my excited imagination sometimes 
suggested that we were moving through the air. 
In time we reached the vicinity of the hunting- 
ground, but the moon was still in view, and un- 
til she quenched her radiant light in the west we 
had to patiently wait. The guide, philosopher 
as he was, ran the bow of the skiff ashore, put 
up the oars, and with an expression as stolid 
as wood appeared indifferent as to intervening 
time. Notso with me. Excited and anxious, 
I was constantly seeing a lordly buck in the 
brown ruins of some old log; the slightly waving 
of a clump of brush made me firmly clutch my 
rifle; and I believe, on the whole, that I was suf- 
ficiently excited to be uncomfortable and some- 
what impatient. The moon seemed suddenly 
arrested in her downward course, and leaning 
over the tops of the trees, her jolly broad face 
derisively smiling at my impatience. My guide, 
meanwhile, sank into a quiet sleep and left me 
alone. 

At last the darkness entirely enveloped us ; 
the moon had disappeared, and on the instant 
the guide awoke from his sleep, quietly struck a 
light, and set our jack streaming into the gloom ; 
still without speaking, dipped his paddle into the 
water, and started into the stream. There was 
something in his imperturbable manner at the in- 
stant that was excessively provoking. A new ex- 
citement soon dissipated my unpleasant thoughts 
and even directed my attention to the possibility 
of finding a lordly buck. Bay after bay was ex- 
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plored but without the slightest success. I com- 
promised, and would accept a ‘‘ dry doe” as a 
reward for skill and endurance, but I was not to 
be gratified. In whispers Johnson informed me 
that deer were about; but none came within re- 
flecting distance of our light. It was in vain 
that we wandered from place to place; fortune 
was against us, and our light finally fell into its 
socket, cast a few sickly rays zenithward and 
went out. Without comment or exclamation 
the guide resumed his oars, and with a grateful 
Noise swept our craft, empty and unrewarded, 
toward the camp. Stiffened with my constrained 
position in the skiff, fatigued in body and jaded 
in mind, I reached the shanty. Johnson put up 
the rifle, rolled a huge log on the smouldering 
coals before its entrance, and wrapping his head 
in a blanket, went instantly to sleep. My com- 
panions moved restlessly on their hemlock down, 
presumed I had been successful, and then fol- 
lowed the guide into the land of dreams. 

The lakes of ‘‘ John Brown’s tract” and their 
tributary streams afford excellent fly-fishing in 
the spring; but in July, the time of our advent, 
the rivulets and falls are deserted, and trolling is 
most indulged in, though the fly is sometimes 
used with success. But in these lakes the capri- 
cious character of the fish is evident to the most 
superficial observer, and to the reflective it af- 
fords a subject of constant speculation. One day 
the fish will bite with the utmost avidity, and it 
is scarcely possible to escape remarkable success ; 
but at other times they appear to have deserted 
the lakes altogether, leaving not a trace behind to 
give evidence of their existence. The same thing 
is experienced in Moose Head Lake in Maine, 
where it is not uncommon for fishermen to troll 
for hours without a bite, and then without any 
ascertainable reason, hundreds of pounds of fish 
have been caught in afew hours. These strange 
effects are more particularly observed in lakes 
and ponds rather than in running streams, for 
the reason that when trout frequent running 
water they appear always to feed exclusively 
upon grubs and insects, or dainties of that sort, 
which are seldom found in sufficient quantities 
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to satisfy their voracity. For it is only when 
inhabiting still water and deep pools that they 
turn cannibals and devour each other. This is a 
wise provision of Nature; otherwise there would 
be no refuge for smaller fish, to say nothing of 
the possibility that the localities would become 
overstocked. When the trout finds his food in 
great abundance, he soon gorges himself and re- 
tires to some snug place of refuge, where he re- 
mains as stupid and motionless as an anaconda 
or alderman, until the disagreeable but necessary 
act of digestion is completed. In all the lakes of 
** John Brown’s tract,” where the minnows and 
shiners are out of the way of large fish by the 
edges of the shore, and you find no difficulty in 
getting ‘‘ live bait,” then the fishing is excellent, 
and go where you will you have a lively time; 
but let the little fish, from causes we can not un- 
derstand, be impelled toward the centre of the 
lakes, which is often the case, then the trout 
without difficulty fill their maws, and for a time 
disappear. Hence the sudden and often inex- 
plicable cause of the bad luck of even good an- 
glers ; for do what you will the trout, stuffed to 
repletion, will not move from his hiding-place un- 
til hunger rouses him into action. 

Trout, as all adepts in the piscatory art know, 
are fond of water so cold that it would kill 
other kinds of fish. They really delight most 
in shallow streams, and like to hide under large 
stones and shelving clumps. Like all the family, 
they possess in an eminent degree the power of 
assuming the general color of the water in which 
they are confined. Some fishermen, by long ob- 
servation, can tell where fish are caught by their 
peculiar looks. Trout in running streams, which 
are clearer than still water, have a lighter exte- 
rior than those inhabiting shaded lakes. The 
law of nature which produces these harmonious 
effects is very simple, being the result simply of 
the action of the sun’s rays. This is shown to 
be true by the fact that, in the course of the short 
days of winter, the fish become poor and color- 
less, losing their beautiful spots, and becoming 
infected with water-lice. But once let the sun 
begin to strengthen its rays, the fish issue from 
their hiding-places, become active, 
and commence rubbing between 
pebbles and stones, which soon 
clear them of their troublesome 
companions and parasites, and re- 
sume their brilliant colors. 

The capacity and rapacity of the 
trout is strongly illustrated by the 
fact that one of our company, two 
or three summers ago, while troll- 
ing in Third Lake, took a trout of 
four and a half pounds; which 
had, previously to taking the hook, 
© swallowed a sucker, the weight of 
which was one and a fourth pounds. 
” The unfortunate sucker was so fur 
down the greedy maw of his enemy 
that nothing was visible but his 
tail. Notwithstanding this gorg- 
ing the trout had seized upon the 














A VISIT TO “JOHN BROWN’S TRACT.” 





little shiner as a sort of make- 
weight to ‘fill up,” and it is pre- = 
sumed that he had intended to = 
pack away a few more of the same 
sort and size to appease his appe- 3 
tite. 

The third day of our encamp- = 
ment at ‘‘Stag’s Head Bay” the 2 
venison, which had all that time & 
been abundant to wastefulness, 
began to grow low in the larder. 
Our host, as famous for his skill 
with the rifle as his friend is for 
using the rod and line, determined § 
to “‘ get a deer ;” and he spoke of & 
the matter with as much certainty 
as if the animal, already dressed, 
was hanging on some tree in the 
neighbourhood. The nights had 
by this time become early deprived 
of the light of the moon, and at a reasonable hour 
our host started on his expedition. Striking 
boldly into the lake, he is soon lost to our view, 
and his little bark passes on until it reaches the 
narrow opening that leads into Seventh Lake, 
which, from its abundance of aquatic plants, is 
always a favorite place fordeer. This done, the 
oars are laid aside and the paddle resumed. As 
the skiff moves along the hunter notices the dif- 
ferent noises reverberating along the shore. At 
one time a heavy limb will fall to the earth with 
deadening sound ; perhaps some owl or loon, dis- 
turbed by the intrusion, will scream out sur- 
prise and fly away. Presently the guide leans 
forward; his practiced ears are on the alert; he 
suspends his labors; and way off is a hint as if 
something was dragging heavily in the water. 
Anon the long and gallant steps of a noble buck 
are recognized. Suddenly another plunge is 
heard; the game is plentiful and moving about ; 
care is necessary. 

The jack is alight; the hunter, rifle in hand, 
is in his place; and the guide, without rippling 
the water or apparently moving -his paddle, is 
sending the skiff ahead; verily the sport begins! 
A deep shadow rests upon the hunter and the 
guide, while beyond the light streams out with 
far-reaching, yet subdued brilliancy. The dis- 
turbance here and there shows that the deer are 
in the vicinity. The skiff reaches the “lily 
pads” which line the shore, and the excitement 
begins. While the hunters are silent enough to 
hear their own hearts palpitating, there are noisy 
intruders in their pathway, which make the sur- 
rounding air sometimes hideously vocal by their 
noise. Upon almost every floating leaf is a frog, 
lively as possible, decked in his gayest livery of 
green and gold, the effect of their colors height- 
ened by the dripping water. There they grave- 
ly sit, opening their huge mouths, the very pic- 
tures of comfort and humor. As the bow of the 
skiff disturbs a group those nearest the bows will 
plunge into the water, expressing their indigna- 
tion by a significant grunt. Finding no harm 
attempted, the timid creatures will soon return 
to their trysting-places, and, indifferent to con- 
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sequences, resume their wearying cry. The 
hunter, therefore, while hesitating along the 
shore, often finds much food for speculation and 
infinite amusement in the habits and conduct of 
these well-fed batrachians. That they are am- 
bitious as musicians there can not be a doubt; 
their highest efforts are to reach the basso-pro- 
fundo, and they often arrive at most commenda- 
ble perfection. You behold them of all possible 
sizes distributed upon the floating vegetation, 
and looking like so many mischievous Pucks. 
Some one, of huge proportions and of grave de- 
meanor, with sharp eyes, protruding knees, and 
enormous mouth, will gradually work his way 
near some youngling—hopeful, but decidedly 
verdant ; ambitious, but singularly weak. The 
grave old senior in his neighborhood will lift up 
his voice, and cry: 
‘* Brek-ek-ek-kek—co-ax—co-ax !" 
And having thus delivered himself he will draw 
in his breath, inflating his body until you are 
firmly impressed that his lungs extend into his 
farthermost heel. Meanwhile Froggy is not to 
be outdone; with the impudence of Young Amer- 
ica itself, it deigns to answer: 
“ Peep-peep-peep—pe-ep !"" 
The old patriarch eyes with equivocal expression 
the aspiring youngster, and with a grandpapa 
manner replies : 
“ Ogh—ugh—bogh!” 
Young’un is evidently delighted, and answers 
back : 
** Pe-ep—pe-ep!” 
The old ‘‘ Governor” now distinctly repeats his 
flattering opinion of his youthful rival; with a 
sonorous effort that even Lablache might have 
envied, he again repeats his ‘*Ogh—ugh—bogh!” 
and looks around like another Bunsby for ad- 
miration at his lucidly-expressed opinions. Lit- 
tle Froggy is evidently delighted, and again lifts 
up his infantile voice, not yet quite relieved from 
the enervating efforts of his tadpole state. The 
‘¢Governor” now turns approvingly around, and 
with an agility you scarcely deemed compatible 
or possible with so much gravity, he seizes Frog- 
gy between his broad lips; the victim of mis- 
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placed confidence or unhappy ambition gives a 
scream; while the ‘‘Governor,” with a loud 
‘¢Bogh-chug!” disappears at the bottom of the 
lake. 

But, hold!—yonder, springing out from the 
tangled forms of hemlock boughs, seem to be 
two leafless branches that move to and fro; a 
little nearer, and they assume the magic form of 
‘¢ proud antlers.” The guide is now on the alert. 
Without moving his paddle from the water— 
without rippling its sensitive surface—he propels 
the skiff toward the feeding-place of the unsus- 
pecting buck. Occasionally the animal curious- 
ly raises his head, as the long streaming rays 
from the candle shine across his sight ; presently 
it stares him full in the eyes, and he throws back 
his branching honors, and gazes with strange but 
still unsuspecting curiosity. The hunter, after 
long hours of anticipation, is possibly on the eve 
of reward. But the least noise, a loud breath 
even, may ruin all. Slowly the rifle is raised to 
the eye; the buck has grown suspicious; he 
takes a step, but gazes still; another moment 
and he will be free, roaming proudly over his 
native heath. A puff of smoke rises from the 
dark glistening tube that protrudes over the bow 
of the skiff—another instant the rattling echoes as 
of a hundred rifles appear to be closing in on your 
ears—a dash—and then the dead sound of some- 
thing falling heavily in the water, and the game is 
dead. The oars are seized, and with noisy haste 
the skiff is driven to the very point where the ani- 
mal disappeared. The guide leaps into the shal- 
low water and secures the prize. The hunter, so 
long forced to be silent, now rises up, stretches his 
limbs, and gives vent to his oppressed lungs by ex- 
clamations, and exercise to his aching muscles 
by assisting to drag the dead deer into the skiff. 
This labor, not always easily accomplished, is in 
time performed; and with joyful speed the ‘boat 
is turned toward the camp. Now its bow no 
longer suspiciously moves among the lily pads, 
but rushes unceremoniously ahead, in its way 
disturbing whole neighborhoods of frogs, the 
individual members of which, with exclamations 
of alarm and indignation, throw their heels in 
the air and disappear from the upper world. 
The skiff gains the clear water, and speeds like 
a flying witch; the hunter, to beguile the time, 
recounts some striking circumstance connected 
with the adventures of the night, the guide reply- 
ing by increasing the propulsion of his craft. 
Dashing and crashing along, the echoing hills, 
answering to the steady pull, finally attract the 
attention of the vigilant guides in the distant 
camp, who, having taken their first nap, have 
just replenished the fire. They listen; when 
one quietly observes, ‘‘ There comes the skiff: 
I knowed it would soon be along, for I heard 
Mr. Root’s rifle some half hour ago.” 

‘* They have got a deer,” replies his compan- 
ion, tucking his blanket round his extended 
limbs. 

Awakened by their conversation, I asked, with 
some curiosity, ‘‘ And how do you know that ?” 

‘* Because,” dryly replies the guide, *‘ you’d 





never hear such licks from them oars if Reuben 
hadn’t a deer aboard.” 

While this conversation and other remarks 
are on the tapis the hunter comes into the camp, 
looking as if he had done some hard work ; his 
coat is damp with the night-dews ; he places his 
rifle on its hooks, as if he were somewhat fa- 
tigued; then, taking off his coat and boots, put- 
ting up his glasses in a safe place, he persistently 
worms himself into “‘ his pre-emption,” and quiet- 
ly remarking, ‘‘It’s a fine buck,” soon forgets 
his fatigue in sleep, made refreshing by his life 
in the open air and by his manly exercise; still 
more blessed by pleasant dreams of wife and lit- 
tle ones at home. 





THE FLEA. 


“Quid de pulicibus: vite salientis puncta.” 


Cow Ley. 
NLY a flea ? 
The active little tormentor is a beast of 
classic renown! Let me tell you the story. 

St. Dominic was seated in his cell, calm and 
passionless; the holy silence of night brooded 
around him—the voices of earth were hushed, 
save the sad monotone with which she soothes 
the restless and unhappy—the stars were watch- 
ing in heaven, bending to the wind’s melancholy 
harp murmuring among the pine-tops in the val- 
leys, and sobbing in echoes around the rocks. 
We may presume he pondered upon the vices, 
the anxieties, the cares of life, and complacent- 
ly comforted himself that he was shut out from 
the turmoil, the miseries, and the turbulences of 
the world—except when it pleased him to sally 
forth and ask charity in the name of the Madon- 
na del Rosario. He sat alone in his cell, think- 
ing of this passionless life—how peaceful and 
calm it was, and how truly St. Bernard portray- 
ed it when he said, ‘‘ Good is it for us to dwell 
here, where man lives more purely, falls more 
rarely, rises more quickly, treads more cautious- 
ly, rests more securely, dies more happily, is ab- 
solved more easily, and rewarded more plen- 
teously.” All this he was striving to realize in 
thought, if not in act, when lo! before him, on 
the sacred page gleamed—a flea! 

A flea in shape—but the devil in spirit—come 
to torment the poor Saint, and by his lightsome 
gambols and his pointed interruptions to seduce 
him from the calm and profitable contemplation 
of the page. But what benefit to be a saint if 
he could not outwit so persistent a sinner as 
this? So, to punish him for his diabolical im- 
pertinence, he bound him with a holy spell as a 
marker on his page. Through that large, un- 
wieldy tome he marched at the Saint’s conven- 
ience. If he paused in the middle of a sentence 
to reflect, up to the word the flea moved, and 
remained until Dominic resumed his reading. 
When the Saint’s eyes traveled to another page, 
and paused again, he was obedient to the im. 
pulse imposed on him, seeking the last word as 
if he had never had a diabolical will of his own; 
and—comforting for us to know—whenever the 
Saint closed the book the devil was put to the 











pain, * forte et dure.” 


THE FLEA. 


Unfortunately, at last] 





of soap and water and clean shirts. 


His little 


the book was read through, and the Saint un-| master was placed in his wicker carriage, and 
ceremoniously told the devil he might depart. | Peter was told to take him under the oaks and 
Oh! if this gentleman in black had only been a |amuse him. He was promised if he would keep 
heretic—inclining ever so little to any other de- | him from fretting until his nurse was disengaged 


nomination—surely the Father of the Inquisi- from her duties, he should be rewarded with a 








tion would not have dismissed him so quietly ; 
and perchance we would have been higher up 
the ladder of progressive good than we happen 
to be. 

I have heard of another visit of a flea which 
was positively treasured as a memory by a 
wise woman. ‘*I was young then,” she said, 
‘*and had lately moved into a new neighbor- 
hood. I was ambitious, proud, and determined 
to be the leader of the ton. It came round to 
my turn to entertain the judges and the lawyers 
on the circuit. I was determined my party 
should eclipse any thing ever seen before in our 
part of the country. For weeks my prepara- 
tions were being made. I had one child then— 
a charming little boy about two years old. The 
day arrived at last. The servants were care- 
fully drilled, nicely dressed in neat new liveries. 
My boy’s nurse was my right hand woman ‘for 
superintending the sending up of a dinner; so 
baby was left to any body this important day. 
My heart was heavy all the morning. Charley 
would scream most woefully at times, as if he 
was in pain; and to amuse him I sent for a ne- 
gro boy—a strange, droll chap, full of fun and 
humor, as artless and ignorant as health and the 
love of idleness could make him. Peter had 
a perfect abhorrence to whole clothes; forever 
he was in rags, and openly expressed his disdain 





quarter of a dollar, and if he could discover the 
cause of the baby’s fretfulness he should have 
another. The company arrived; dinner was an- 
nounced. How my husband’s eyes glistened 
when he saw my elegant set-out! How grati- 
fied he was at the superbly cooked dinner served 
up! Every thing was so quietly, so judicious- 
ly arranged. The old butler rubbed his hands 
at the expertness of his young acolytes—so act- 
ive, attentive, and polite. Course after course 
moved off under a shower of compliments; re- 
quests of recipes for this dish or that paté from 
the ladies. The Judge—who understood cook- 
ery as well as law—was overwhelming in his 
compliments about my housewifery. I felt my- 
self a head taller. The ladies present—many 
older housekeepers than myself—yielded me the 
palm gracefully. I had arrived at the very pin- 
nacle of self-adulation and vain conceit, and my 
pride had already elevated me in thought to the 
pedestal my vain worldliness claimed as my own. 
I was listening with rather supercilious and over- 
bearing feelings to some good advice from an old 
gentleman who sat on my right hand, when the 
door burst open, and in rushed the tatterdema- 
lion Peter, grinning from ear to ear, and hold- 
ing between his finger and thumb—what ? 

‘* A blea (flea), a blea, misses! Da been bite 
de poor chile. I cotched him here—here he be 
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FLEA'’S HEAD. 


—a big blea, misses. Da one quarter, ainty (is 
it not), miss? He no crynow; da make half a 
dollar, ainty, miss ?” 

He flourished his bare arm, with his finger 
and thumb closed over his luckless prisoner, as 
if he was waving a victorious flag over a con- 
quered fort. The company stared; all won- 
dered at this interruption, which Peter constru- 
ing into doubt, made him vociferate louder and 
stronger, ‘‘A blea! a blea! I know a blea! I 
tell you all ’tis a blea! Eh, misses, half a dol- 
lar, airty, miss; for you see I did, I cotched 
him!” At last I recovered from my confusion. 
Oh, how mortified I felt at this peep behind the 
scenes! I had presence of mind remaining to 
explain the cause of this interruption. The in- 
vasion of this Goth turned the laugh upon my- 
self, and I hastened to retire out of reach of 
the loud peals of laughter which followed Peter’s 
thumb and finger round the room. 

Nor is it only in such prosaic memories that 
the flea has been embalmed. Many an old Ger- 
man ,egend, Bavarian and Swedish story, and 
many an old French song have him for their 
hero. Among the old French writers three cen- 
turies ago you may find him the theme for the 
wit, the poetic fancies, and the scholarship of 
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nearly all the savans of this kingdom renowned 
for the polite arts. Thus did it happen: In 
1579 the “‘Grand jours,” or great assizes, un- 
der the celebrated President de Harlay, were 
held at Poictiers; here, of course, all the tal- 
ent of the country in law, physics, and the fine 
arts would be assembled for the time being. 
Among them was Pasquier, one of the greatest 
jurists, the most efficient of scholars, and one 
of the most learned men of France at that time; 
he was there in his profession of Avocat. Here 
in this town of Poictiers resided Madame des 
Rochés and her daughter Catherine: ‘‘L’une 
de plus belle et sage de nostre France,” writes 
Pasquier. One day he called upon these ladies, 
and while he was conversing with the younger 
he beheld a flea, ‘‘ parquée doucement au milien 
de son sein.” Of course, there were many droll 
speeches on the part of the lawyer, who was then 
more than fifty years of age—of his jealousy at 
the happiness of this flea, admiration of the taste 
it exhibited, and his great desire, “‘ de luy faire 
un mauvaise tour,” to teach him he was making 
too free. ‘‘Finalement,” continues Pasquier, 
**je luy dis que puisque ceste puce avait recu 
tant d’heur de se repaistre de son sang et d’estre 
reciproquement honorée de nos propos elle meri- 
tait encore d’estre enchaissée dedans nos 
papiers, et que trés volontiers je m’y em- 
ployerois si cette dame vouloit de sa part 
faire de semblable—chose qu'elle m’ac- 
corda liberalement” (Finally, I told her 
that, since this flea had been so happy 
as to make a repast on her blood, and to 
be reciprocally honored with our remarks, 
it deserved to be enshrined upon paper; 
that I would most willingly occupy my- 
self with it if she would do the same— 
which favor was freely granted). There- 
fore, with the flea for a theme, they went 
to work to poetize ; to what purpose Pas- 
quier’s criticism will bear witness, who 
says of the two: ‘In one, you will find 
the discourse of a learned girl; in the 
other, the discourse of a man not quite 
foolish.” 

Ancient mythology relates that Orion was 
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a giant hunting wild beasts, and, like them, very 
naturally coarse and unrefined. Earth, disgust- 
ed, killed him by a scorpion. He was then made 
a constellation. Pan became enamored of his 
sister, and Diana, to rescue her, turned her into 
a flea; ‘‘ and all that now remains of her,” adds 
Miss Catherine, in one of her rhymes, “is the 





metamorphose in ex- 
tremities. And does 
not Aristophanes, in 
his ‘‘ Clouds,” show 
us how Socrates can 
measure the leap of a 
flea? But do not con- 
clude this was all of 
Pasquier’s flea. ‘‘See,” 
he writes, ‘‘ what fruit 
this beautiful alterca- 
tion has produced, or, 
rather, say this symbol- 
ization of two souls!” 
He continues: ‘‘ The 
highest people in the 
kingdom are employ- 
ing themselves on this 
subject in Latin and 
in French.” And true 
it was. Brisson even, 
of whom Henri IIL. 
said, “No king but 
himself could boast of so learned a subject,” and 
John Scaliger, performed their share in Catul- 
lian measure; President de Hariay, in epigram ; 
Soulfour, President of the Parliament of Paris, 
in ‘‘complimentary” satire. Rapin scolded in a 
poem called La Contre-puce (The Flea in Op- 
position); and there were sonnets on it in Ital- 


fear, the cunning, and the name.” You per-| ian and Spanish, nay, even in Greek, Abbé Gou- 


ceive, as I told you a while ago, the flea was em- 
balmed in classic lore; that it was considered 
among the gods becoming enough to serve as a 





jet performing this last exploit. Tellet adds: 
‘* Every one wished to take a part in this rare 
discussion, particularly when they found out that. 





LEGS OF CAT FLEA, 


A, A. First and last legs of the Cat Flea. 


C. Small scale over first joint of the leg. 
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although the young 
lady was very learn- 
ed, she yet under- 
stood raillery.” Pas- 
quier made a collec- 
tion of all the poetry 
written on the sub- 
ject, and in 1582 
published it in a 
small volume, entit- 
ling it ‘*La Puce; 
ou Jeux Poetiques 
Francais et Latin, 
composez sur la Puce 
aux Grands Jours de Poictiers l’an 1579, dont 
Pasquier fat le premier motif” (The Flea; or, 
Poetical Pastimes in French and Latin, com- 
posed on the Flea during the Great Assizes at 
Poictiers, in the year 1579, of which Pasquier 
was the first mover). He dedicated this vol- 
ume, in a very neat and complimentary sonnet, 
to the President de Harlay, in which he con- 
cludes that if he (Harlay) will only spare them 
(the verses) a few moments of his leisure— 

“They will live immortal in the Temple of Time, 

In spite of oblivion, death, scandal, and envy.” 

In Hindoostan, where the belief in the Metemp- 
sychosis still exists—wherever, in fact, linger in 
the East legends of the philosophical dogmas of 
Pythagoras—are to be found hospitals where 
beggars are paid a stipulated price to pass the 
night that the vermin, such as fleas, bugs, etc., 
may be fed at the expense of their life-blood. 
Many poor creatures are glad to undergo this tor- 
ture for a few pence. The principal of these Ban- 





LEG, WHEN ABOUT TO LEAP. 


ian hospitals is to be found at Surat, according 
to Forbes’s ‘‘ Oriental Memoranda.” Imagine, 
if you can, such a night with a thousand rampant 
beaks stuck into you as here portrayed! What 
can compare with this? Nothing: no situation 
we can conceive, except the two or three weeks 
after a President’s inauguration, when his friends 
are asking for office. Now let us see how we, of 
later times, have used this flea. Before I pro- 
ceed let me remind the country that the silver 
cannon with which Queen Christina, of Sweden, 
shot fleas is still on exhibition in the royal 
arsenal at Stockholm. There should be a com- 
mission forthwith sent to examine it and in- 
troduce its use into this country, for should any 
imbroglio with our South American neighbors 
occur it would be found highly serviceable. It 
has been positively affirmed that, during the late 
war, the Mexicans were too hasty in agreeing to 
peace. Had they held out a little while longer, 
some of our heroes declare there would have been 
no army left—the fleas would have beaten them 
if the Mexicans could not; they would have de- 
voured them, men, officers, General’s plumes, 
andall. I believe it is a statesman’s motto, ‘‘In 
peace prepare for war.” The old Queen found 
this piece of ordnance very useful, it seems, in 
shooting down such small deer. I trust this 
hint will not be lost. 

You may suppose fleas are unprofitable; but I 
think, if matters are properly examined, they wil! 
prove to be rather a money-making investment 
than otherwise (another hint for the benefit of 
my countrymen, particularly of those who can 
| not get embassies abroad). Willoughby, in his 








THE UPWARD LEAP; AND POSITION OF LEG AFTER THE LEAP. 
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man or the strength 
of theflea. Latreille 
tells of a flea which 
dragged a silver 
cannon twenty-four 
times its own weight, 
mounted on wheels, 
and manifested no 
alarm when it was 
charged with gun- 
powder and fired off. 
René mentions that, 
in 1830, he saw, ata 
fair at Charlton, in 
Kent, three fleas 
drawing a carriage 
? _ in the form of an 
= so omnibus; another 
ae ai / pair drew a chariot ; 
and a single flea a 
brass cannon. IfI 
am not mistaken 
travels, mentions he met them for sale at Venice | these same fleas were on exhibition in New York 
and Augsburg with silver or steel collars around | subsequent to this period. I once, in the credu- 
their necks. What lively charms they would | lous days of youth, undertook to tame these re- 
make to a lady’s watch-chain—quite outrivaling | fractory subjects, and got so far, after months of 
the Atlantic cable souvenirs! | toil and perseverance, as to have one, if starved 
No doubt you believe in taming fleas? It is | into it, come as far as the edge of the table to re- 
gale himself on a piece of beef; but understand 
— he had a glass bead attached to each of his hind 
= legs as you see prisoners manacled. My flea 

was as much reconciled to the restraint as the 
| latter, ready to escape the very first chance offer- 
ing. There is before me now an anecdote of a 
| flea performance before the Sovereign of one 
| of the German States. Some were harnessed 
’ |as horses; others dressed to represent cele- 
| brated human characters. After the perform- 
ance had commenced the exhibitor appear- 
ed very anxious; the exhibition was stopped; 
the King insisted upon knowing the cause. 
At last the truth oozed out; the Napoleon 
pleasing to enjoy any illusion. The world is so | of the party had taken refuge with the Prin- 
full of realities, it is wicked in any one to draw | cess H She was ordered to produce him ; 
the vail from the most palpable. But fleas are | retired for the search, and presently return- 
tamed about as much as the zebra, who goes ing, handed over the captive. But now, amidst 
about defiantly shouting for liberty. The for-| much embarrassment, the exhibitor was forced 
mer leap and kick for it to the last; but they |to declare that this, though a flea, was not 
have been made to perform great exploits. 
We will begin with Mouffet, who tells us of 
amechanic, named Marks, who made a gold 
chain as long as his finger, with lock and 
key, which a flea dragged after him, and 
there was a golden chariot which he drew 
likewise. Bingley mentions that Mr. Bov- 
erick, a watchmaker in the Strand, exhibit- 
ed an ivory chaise with four wheels, the 
figure of a man sitting on the box, all drawn 
by a flea. The same man afterward con- 
structed a landau with figures of six horses 
harnessed to it—a coachman on the box, a 
dog between his legs, four persons inside, 
two footmen behind, and a postillion on the 
fore horse, all of which were drawn by a 
single flea. I am quite at a loss which to . 
admire most, the ingenuity and patience of the HEAD OF THE CAT FLEA. 





THE SAND FLEA. 








COCOON OF SAND FLEA. 
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A. Body of the Cat Flea. E, E. Intestinal a 
B. Leg Tendons. F. Neck Sockets. 

C, C. Air Sacks. G. Ovipositor. 
D. Stomach. Egg. 


the flea—the lost Napoleon. And now as, like He belongs to the fourth order of insects, 
St. Dominic, you understand the flea’s true | | Suctorea, composing the single genus Puler of 
“ standing”—that he has been introduced to the | Linnzus. He is clothed in armor quite as in- 
aristocracy—let us pick him to pieces. See him | | destructible as that of a knight of old. This one 
at the commencement of this article. | is the type—the Pulex irritans—he who lives in 





A. Egg. D. Cocoon. 
B. Larva of Cat Flea. E. Egg, glued to a hair. 
C Cast Skin of the Worm. F. Cast Skin of a Flea. 
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HEAD OF THE DOG FLEA. 


straw in barns, in houses where slovenly house- 
keepers are found. He is more domesticated 
with man than any of his congeners. In warm 





climates he is indeed a foe. This species is 





LEG OF THE DOG FLEA. 


common every where, but, loving warmth, in 
countries where the climate is sometimes very 
cold he is kept under subjection. 

His eye has nothing about it which a sketch 





HEAD OF THE SOUTHERN CHIGA. 


OaTs’ HATERS, 





could render intelligible, although in reality, 
like all our Maker’s works, it is marvelous, de- 
manding our admiration, and teaching us humil- 
ity by His omnipresence. It is what may be 
termed a single eye; that is to say, the facets 
are less numerous and less distinguishable than 
in other divisions; it resembles a brilliant-cut 
diamond. Puget adapted it to his own eye— 
how, he does not tell us—but he distinguished 
objects through it: a soldier, for instance, looked 
like an army of pigmies, for the eye has the pow- 
er at the same time of multiplying and dimin- 
ishing; the arch of a bridge was a magnificent 
spectacle, and the flame of a, candle was multi- 
plied into a thousand lamps. 

Behind each eye are small cavities, in which 
are very minute bodies covered with spines or 
strong hairs. Their use has never been posi- 
tively made out. Curtis and others have call- 
ed them antennz, and have proposed to make a 
new genera from them, making the real anten- 
nz maxillary palpi. Ihave come to the conclu- 
sion that these sockets are stigmata, or breathing- 
holes, the spines serving as a protection to the 
eyes in the shape of eyelashes; for when the lit- 
tle bodies work over, the spines project far be- 
yond the eyes, as may be seen with a compound 
magnifier, when the flea has died from cold or 
suffocation. The eye is exceedingly black, and 
the rays of light scintil- 
late through it with the 
brilliancy of a black- 
smith’s forge in full blast 
on a dark night. He 
evidently uses only one 
at a time, as his head, 
you perceive, has a strong 
resemblance to that of a 
bird. Scientifically there 
would be much more to 
be said, but as I am 
ambitious to have this 
article read I shall re- 
frain. 

See the sucker. It 
would be lost time for 
the pen to describe that which the artist has so 
ably engraved. Rosel, the first examiner of 
this part, thought it was composed of only two 
pieces; but modern observers prove it is made 





FLEA PROGRESSING THROUGH HAIR. 
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LEG OF THE PULEX IRRITANS, OR DOMESTIC FLEA, 


up of seven. In some species it is still more 
complicated. I will call your attention to one 
particular. You perceive that the labial pal- 
pi have each a very small hole at the end. In 
the interior it is full of small valves. Through 
these holes and the cavities behind the eyes I 
think the flea breathes. This is my theory, for 
there are no other stigmata to be found over the 
whole body; in some species you may perceive 
something like stigmata on the plates, but when 
turned over they show no communication with 
any nerve or filament. Air must be admitted 
in some way to keep the fluids healthy, to render 
them fit for circulation. This little sucker, when 
he regales himself, stands quite erect and boldly 
strikes his sucker in. He will stand and suck 
without intermission as long as you will permit 
him, for he voids as fast as he imbibes. This 
you may perceive any day by placing several in 
a small vial, giving them a piece of underdone 
or raw meat. Ihave some dozen before me now, 
all on their hind legs enjoying a piece of rare 
beef. 
The leg is very worthy of examination. Here 
. all the strength of the flea lies, and it is very 
marvelous how much he can do, and how high he 
can leap with it. It is very elastic, and con- 
nected to the body with long tendons, receding 
into themselves like wire springs. When about 
to leap the leg is drawn up as close to the body 
as possible and then shot out. The momentum 
proceeds only from the first joint; all propelling 
power is there, but the other joints receive the 
shock and increase it by 
their stretch-while the leap 
is being made. It is a 
mistaken idea they accom- 
plish distance by the leap. 
The motion proceeds from 
fright, is taken in self-de- 
fense, and is almost always 
upward. They come down 
very near the spot from 
whence the leap was taken. 
Of this you may convince 
yourself by placing a flea 
in a drop of red ink on a 
piece of white paper in a 
box with a glass cover; 
then you may see the leap. 
You will find the drop re- 
sembles a target after be- 





CLAW OF DOG FLEA, 





ing used; every descent is as near as possible 
to the centre. Could we get up a race between 
a beetle and a flea the odds would be greatly in 
favor of the former. I would give the flea an 
hour’s start and double my stakes on the beetle. 

This flea propagates in straw, fodder, woolen 
carpets, and bedding of every kind, but how, I 
confess candidly I have not yet been able to trace 
satisfactorily to myself. I desire some more 
proofs before I affirm that this insect comes forth 
perfect from the egg, like the roach and many 
others, growing to its natural size. I have seen 
fleas of all dimensions, from the size of the small- 
est mite up to the powerful and large ones made 
to perform the exploits related some pages back. 
If they underwent the usual transformations 
there would be no variation in size. This pecu- 
liarity of differing in dimensions has been noticed 
by many entomologists, and is still unaccounted 
for; unless it is allowed my suggestions have 
truth for their basis. Time and patience will elu- 
cidate. I have caused them to deposit their 
eggs in wool. I have found the eggs broken 
and the fleas gone; no débris left of cocoons or 
castings of any kind. The difficulty is, they 
must have air; in giving them this you must give 
them space to escape: thus this experiment has 
hitherto been unsuccessful. If you breed them 
in a dog you can not watch the process, though 
you will discover them of every size, which is 
still unsatisfactory. In a cat they will not stay. 

The one before us now is what I call the Pu- 
lex terrestris—sand flea—it is the Pulex irritans 
of Duges, Curtis, Cuvier, and others—the “Pu- 
lex humaine of the Ger- 
man entomologists. It 
breeds any where, and 
lives upon man when it 
can. It is as easily do- 
mesticated as the others, 
and breeds freely in dogs. 
It is found in every coun- 
try. Clarke, in his trav- 
els, says he was told 
**the king of the fleas 
held his court at Tibe- 
rias.” There was con- 
siderable doubt upon this 
point after the travelers 
Lewis and Clarke had vis- 
ited our Western States: 
no doubt the location of rrecer or BUFFALO FLEA. 
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BACK LEAP. 


his Majesty may be found any where south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line. This is the torment breed- 
ing so multitudinously in the sand, routing the 
poor Indian, driving him from place to place, 
rendering life intolerable to strangers; the far- 
ther south they go converting fair cities at times 
into terrestrial hells. The fine white sand of 
the southern bluffs is their chosen home. Lift 
up a tumblerful in the months of August or 
September, cover it close for several days, place 
a piece of raw beef on the top, and watch the 
myriads coming to feed. The eggs are dropped 
in the sand by the mother flea; in a few days 
small white worms come forth, which wriggle 
about and obtain what moisture they can; sev- 
eral days elapse, when they spin a pretty cocoon, 
attaching it to the edge of a stone or large grain 
of sand, and in about sixty hours comes forth 
a perfect insect—the rapidity of the transforma- 








tions depending entirely upon the weather and 
the sufficiency of moisture. 

You perceive the head resembles that of a grass- 
hopper. Above the thighs are two large scales 
above four smaller ones on each side: these have 
been considered by Duges, Kirby, and others, ob- 
solescent wings. They certainly recede from the 
body when the leap is made, but they appear to be 
intended as shields to the tendons of the legs. It 
is said these can leap two hundred times the length 
of their bodies. They appear to me not to make 
any more progress in a straight line than other 
fleas. They certainly leap higher, the force be- 
ing increased by these small scales. They are 
found in the sand on the continent of Europe, 
and arrive at perfection in Italy, holding their 
carnival at Florence or Genoa alternately. In 
Rome the tie between them and monachism is 
indissoluble ; they have even been seen on the 
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foot of the Venus de Medici. Who has a right 
to prevent them from making the grand tour? 
White, of Selborne, says he has seen this flea in 
England, swarming at the mouths of the holes 
where the sand martin (Hiranda riparia) had 
made their nests, and ‘‘that they strangely an- 
noyed these birds.” I have tried to see whether 
they would live on poultry or birds, but never 
could discover any signs of success. ‘Those were 
evidently hatched in the clear sand which these 
birds reach before they are content to build. 

On page 183 you see the cat flea. Linnzus 
says the cat ‘‘has no fleas.” If he had seen 
some I have experimented upon — brought to 
me for the purpose—he would have wondered 
which individuality was the original, cat or flea. 

I place before you the intestinal arrangements 
of this flea, obtained by a course of bleaching. 
It left the plates of the abdomen exquisite speci- 
mens of tortoise shell, or a substance much re- 
sembling it. It is one of the most difficult of 
processes to obtain any thing satisfactory of these 
intestinal arrangements. ‘The plates are most 
firmly attached to the glutinous part of the body, 
so that in dissecting you are obliged to handle 
them very roughly, which breaks the fine tissues. 
I have no space to explain the process of obtain- 
ing even this meagre result. 

This flea, in the winter and autumn, glues her 
eggs to the hair of the cat; in spring and sum- 
mer they are dropped loosely in the fur. The 
egg is the prettiest little thing imaginable, fairer 
than a pearl, and perfectly translucent. While 
they were under the glass I caught myself re- 
peatedly passing my hand over to take up one; 
my fingers absolutely tingled to touch one; but 
they are barely perceptible on a black ground by 
the naked eye. She deposits nearly two hundred 
eggs at a time, running hither and thither during 
the process. In a few days small white worms 
come out. These have not strength to puncture 
for themselves, so exist upon the blood voided by 
the grown fleas. They follow them as chickens 
do a hen, working, corkscrew fashion, through the 
hair. Sometimes in six days they will go into 
cocoon; then again it takes two weeks, owing to 
the condition of the animal they are on. In six 
weeks’ time the flea arrives at maturity, allow- 
ing three moultings. Then it commences to 
propagate. The worm casts its skin three times, 
and spins its cocoon with its body in a circle, 
appearing to use its tail as much as its head. 
The cocoon is a charming piece of workmanship. 
Conceive the finest flask of glass dotted with 
gold, tinged at the edges with a delicate pearl- 
color, the little worm, resembling a strip of rose- 
leaf in color, reposing therein—all this the most 
minute arrangement possible. I was nearly a 
whole morning painting one, striving most care- 
fully with the finest brush to reproduce it on pa- 
per, and it looked, when compared, as would the 
mane of a lion with an infant’s curl. I observed 


a cat’s hairs alive with fleas, hermetically sealed, 
for six weeks. Many hairs had a beautiful crim- 
son bulb with two little white wings attached, 
as shown on page 185. I conclude they must 


be very tubular; the fluid evaporating dries in 
this form at the extreme points. 

The flea has a most singular manner of getting 
through the hair. Three legs keep the hair part- 
ed while the other three make progress. They 
travel wonderfully fast; and unless you follow 
them with a glass you could not perceive this pe- 
culiar walk. 

The dog flea’s habits are similar. Of course 
there are many differences in all of them, but 
such as are only perceptible to the student and 
uncalled for here. The dog flea is shorter and 
broader, the legs are stouter ; it is nearly black, 
while the cat flea is rather red than black. 

Let me say from experience, to the b/asé, that 
if he wants a new sensation, try the jigger or chiga, 
whose head is shown at Q, page 185. With this 
piercer she penetrates the skin and lays her eggs 
in a sack. If this is not got out speedily with- 
out being broken it will cause an ulcer, which 
eats into the flesh to the bone. That’s the time 
for a new sensation. 

The trident tongue of the buffalo flea—Puler 
dison—is shown on page 186 (bottom). This 
flea is said to hold nearly a drop of blood at a 
time. But this will never do. Fleas are the 
rough cosmopolites found in every part of the 
world; from the snow-hut of the Kamtschat- 
kian to the cotton wrapper of the Sandwich Isl- 
and belle; from the palace of kings and queens 
to the boat-house of the Chinese family anchored 
in the Yang-tse Kiang. Humboldt mentions 
that a congener is found in the glaciers of the 
Alps, the small black glacier flea—Desoria gla- 
ciales. Among nations civilized and refined, 
wherever Orion (dirt) is found, Pan (Nature) 
toward it will chase his sister the flea; and this 
is the solution of the enigma of the fair Made- 
moiselle Catherine. 

As for their quality of omnivorousness, does 
not the poet tell us that 

Great fleas have lesser fleas, 

And these have less to bite ‘em; 
These fleas have lesser fleas, 

And so ad infinitum.” 

‘* Of what use are they?” 

Ah, here I am at fault. However, they serve 
to try the patience of men and women—a mild 
penance. They are evidently necessary to ani- 
mals, keeping the fluids under the skin in circu- 
lation: ‘‘ A mangy dog carries no fleas,” is a 
Spanish proverb, and it is true. The cat flea is 
the enemy of the dog flea, and will destroy them 
if numerous enough, and then die themselves, as 
they can not live on the dog. He is the most 
accomplished of vaulters; no position appears too 
difficult for him to assume. Attitude in every 
variety is familiar to him: he leaps upward, side- 
ways, foreward, backward, and takes a dozen 
somersaults while you are wondering where he 
will alight, or fancying you hold him in durance 
vile. He is a great pugilist, and fights to the 
death. Ifa dozen or more are put, in a vial for 
a day, you will soon perceive the remains of the 
dead and wounded as the results of companion- 





ship. They stand on their hind legs and buffet 
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their opponents with the others; they roll, and 
toss, and tumble until it is pitiable to see the 
wrecks left behind. One champion lived ten 
days with no antennz, one eye gone, three plates 
in the side smashed in, and only the first joints 
of four legs to go upon; but he was game to the 
last, and died a few days ago breathing defiance. 

‘* How can they be got rid of ?” 

Do as Plutarch says Agesilaus did with his 
crawler, “crack it;” if not, follow old Tusser’s 
advice : 

“While wormwood hath seed get a handful or twaine, 

To save against March to make fiea refraine.” 


Then there is the mode the fox adopts, that | 





Mouffet mentions. He gathers wool from the 
bushes; holding it in his mouth, he goes gradu- 
ally into the water; the fleas retreat to the wool 
for fear of drowning; then ‘‘ he barks and spits 
out the wool, full of fleas, and so very froliquely 
(charming old Saxon word, is it not?) being 
delivered from their molestation, he swims to 
land.” 

Of one thing be very certain, they have their 
mission to perform although we may not see it. 
Good Abbé de la Pluche makes a happy retort to 
some such queries: ‘‘ If the Deity thought insects 
worthy of his divine skill in forming them, ought 
we to consider them beneath our notice?” 





ODE ON THE BIRTHDAY OF JOHN WESLEY. 
June 17, 1708. 


I. 


E fling no gory banner out; 
We give no trumpet breath; 
No symbol-fires are borne about 
For Battle’s life or death: 
Let helmets rust upon the walls 
Of every armory’s bristling halls; 
Let the sheathed sabres long in vain 
To drink War’s dark-red bowl again— 
And yet we hail upon this morn 
The day a hero-soul was born. 


dl. 


But shall no glorious symbols shine ? 
Yes! wave the sacred palms; 
And by Religion’s bloodless shrine 
Lift up our solemn psalms : 
The palms will speak of Truth and Right 
Triumphant in the saintly fight ; 
The psalms will sing of worship’s fires 
Forever hallowing his desires ; 
While over all the sacred dove 
Seems floating with her branch of love. 


Ii. 


Nor think the voice of sect alone 
Sweeps in the jubilee: 

Oh list! there’s an exulting tone 
O’er every land and sea. 

From Europe swells a mighty cry 

In choral rapture to the sky; 

From Asia’s, Afric’s dusky throng 

There is a soft, remembering song ; 


And, answering all, 


Shouts in our own 
Vor. XIX.—No. 110—N 


an earnest band 
broad forest land. 
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IV. 


For WEstey’s giant soul had caught 
The Apostles’ boundless fire, 

And earth became within his thought 
One universal lyre, 

Whose varied but harmonious strings 


Were fit for sweep of angel-wings, 
Till at the last one glorious hymn, 
Responsive to the cherubim, 

, Should rise in pure and grand accord— 
The reign, the glory of the Lord! 





ACELDAMA SPARKS; OR, 
OLD AND NEW. 

‘¢ TELL yew what ’tis, Miss Sparks,” said 

the Deacon, “‘ that ’are boy’s got ter hev a 
Scripter name. I wa’n’t born an’ bred in Han- 
over, and hed a father and gran’ther deacons afore 
me to be a goin’ and givin’ the boy sech a jogra- 
phy name as Wallis; now don’t ye set to no 
more.” 

Mrs. Sparks laughed: she always laughed; it 
was currently reported that she laughed once in 
church, but that was scandal. Eleven years had 
she been married, and now for the first time the 
ponderous old cradle was lugged from the garret 
toholda baby. No wonder Mrs. Sparks laughed 
now. And such a baby! 

Only imagine Deacon Ebenezer Sparks dress- 
ed in a long white frock and a red-edged blanket, 
seen through a reversed spy-glass, and you be- 
hold his baby. Just such yellow hair, sedulous- 
ly brushed on end ; just such a mottled red com- 
plexion, a nose just so indefinite, a mouth that 
lacked only certain ominous yellow stains to re- 
peat the paternal feature, and eyes of that blank 
and amazing blue that awed naughty boys, peep- 
ing over a stupendous shirt-collar in the deacon- 
seat every Sunday. But outside the resemblance 
stopped; for that baby, like its mother, always 
laughed; from a broad grin to a sputtering 
chuckle it progressed, slowly and surely, till it 
was time for it to be baptized. ‘Six months 
old!” exclaimed Mrs. Little, at sewing society, 
“and not yet presented for baptism!” That 
was one of Deacon Sparks’s crotchets: he was a 
good man, and somewhere, a great way down 
behind his ribs, he had a kind heart; but it was 
overlaid with so much work, and caution, and 
prejudice, and starch, that it beat very feebly, 
almost invisibly, even to the angel that is sup- 
posed to look after such institutions in every 
man, specially deacons. 

If Deacon Sparks had one horror above anoth- 
er it was of babies, particularly in church, most 
particularly when they cried and made a disturb- 
ance at their baptism—a thing he believed to be 
effected by a special interposition of Satan; and 
from the hour his baby was born he had looked 





forward with dreadful doubts to this crisis, resolv- 
ing that his child at least should be old enough 
to obey before it was risked in an ecclesiastical 
public; doubly resolved that it should have a Bi- 
ble name, in spite of Mrs. Sparks’s desire that the 
boy should be called by her family name; but 
positive as the Deacon was, Mrs. Sparks only 
laughed. 

‘*T don’t care no gret what you dew call him, 
Betsey, so’s’ts out o’ Scriptur’,” relented the Dea- 
con; ‘I guess it’s jest as good not ter call him 
Cain, ’cause likely he’d feel as though he didn’t 
want ter hey jest that callin’; but you ken call 
him any thing else you're willin’.” 

** Well, I do’no’, husband,” responded Aunty 
Sparks. ‘‘I ha’n’t no great admiration for Tim- 
othy, nor Reuel, nor Nahum; them was all our 
folk’s names, too; let’s open the Bible kinder 
easy and call him the first name we see.” 

So the trial by lot was agreed on, and the fa- 
tal proper name was Aceldama. 

Mrs. Sparks and her husband were rather 
pleased than dismayed at this. The name was, 
so to speak, an unclaimed grant, and they the 
first settlers on it; besides, it afforded such un- 
precedented advantages for nicknames, so many 
syllables, such natural diminutives, and then it 
began with the first letter of the alphabet. 

So the day of baptism came—a bright, mild 
Thanksgiving morning—and Master Sparks was 
arrayed in gorgeous attire for the occasion; a 
long dress, embroidered surprisingly with little 
holes and big holes, small dots and large dots, 
impossible leaves with a great development of 
veins, and tendrils that spiraled the wrong way 
and executed bow-knots on this occasion only, 
all fenced in with insane scollops that branched, 
and sidled, and crooked perseveringly, but did 
their duty after all. 

Over this reposed a long and full yellow cloak, 
bound with pink ribbon, refreshingly suggestive 
of dandelion blossoms, while above the stiff lace 
frill that inclosed the beaming red visage of this 
‘tender youth” towered a blue silk construction 
of the pagoda style, popularly supposed to be a 
puerile cap. 

Who shall describe the trig, prim, and withal 
sheepish, expression of Ebenezer Sparks as he 
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squeaked up the aisle in advance of this wonder- 
fully got up baby? No amount of stationery 
would suffice. It was like unto no mortal creat- 
ure but himself, and was produced by an unlim- 
ited quantity of collar, flour-starch, sole-leather, 
paternal pride, and intense conservatism ; for it 
was the ruling passion of Deacon Sparks to pre- 
serve things as they had been. 

Even now, in this crowning ceremony, his 
soul was troubled with the novelty of having a 
baby to baptize, and his hair stood on end more 
pertinaciously than ever, over a yet redder face, 
and the dead blueness of his eyes caused Timo- 
thy Little, the pastor’s graceless son, a nine-years’ 
sinner, to quake and quiver in his pew-corner, 
self-conscious of sundry apples hooked from Dea- 
con Sparks’s tree of russet-sweets but a few weeks 


ago. 

Poor Timothy! the Deacon personified his 
conscience, for that officer of the church was 
thinking of nothing else but his baby. Clothed 
in garments of blue broadcloth set off by brass 
buttons, followed by Mrs. Sparks in a dress we 
dare not venture to describe, the Deacon and his 
baby presented themselves before Mr. Little, a 
meek, sentimental, florid man, with a big head 
and a weak voice, and of the straitest sect, an 
Old School man. Dear reader, unlearned as 
yet in the variations of style and title, ask not 
rashly what an Old School man means. Plunge 
not headlong into the sea of metaphysics and 
terminology that these hard-headed Yankees call 
theology. Leave the scientific Greek and Latin 
names of these unknown trees and shrubs to those 
who gave and use them; look and see what fruit 
hangs on the gracious boughs; which spreads 
widest shelter for the lame, and the weak, and 
the evil-smitten race of men; to which the birds 
of heaven fly with gladdest instinct and purest 
song; where flowers are sweetest, and fruit most 
abundant and nutritive; that tree is one out of 
Paradise, whatever name labels or libels it; and 
it is good to thank God for it, and fashion one’s 
own growth after its pattern. But Deacon 
Sparks is holding his baby all this time. 

The ceremony began. The Deacon held Acel- 
dama with a tight grip; but, as ill luck would 
have it, the trembling cap on top of the child’s 
head toppled forward and extinguished those star- 
ing eyes, into one of which, in his awkward at- 
tempts to replace the structure, Deacon Sparks 
thrust his huge, horny finger. 

Poor dear Aceldama! What a roar and yell 
was that which pierced his father’s ears, and made 
the old meeting-house ring again! No efforts 
could quiet the war-cry of the half-gouged baby, 
and the ceremony proceeded in a din likest to 
nothing ecclesiastical but the exorcising of a bad 
spirit. 

Deacon Sparks was furious. He held the 
shrieking infant with fingers that left their sign- 
manual upon flesh and skin; and when Mr. Lit- 
tle, with a preternatural exalting of the voice 
that made him more than ever florid, at length 
struggled through the baptism, and bestowed the 
strange name Aceldama upon a decent Yankee 


child, Deacon Sparks, without waiting for the 
prayer, shouldered his baby, marched out of the 
meeting-house in double-quick time, followed by 
his wife at a rapid, scuttling trot, and having 
arrived at the porch, deliberately sat down, and 
lowering the infant, administered to it a severe 
personal castigation; while Mrs. Sparks, recover- 
ing breath behind him, only laughed, well know- 
ing what layers upon layers of linen, flannel, 
cambric, and merino rendered her precious boy’s 
person impervious to slaps. 

It seemed, from that hour forward, as if some 
unruly spirit had entered into Aceldama with his 
name. Instead of lying still in the old cradle, 
like an orthodox baby, he was always scrambling 
up on end therein, and peeking over the side. 
He behaved like some tricksy elf, uttering his 
most pertinacious screeches in time of family 
prayer, and distorting his visage at poor Mr. 
Little into such curiously ugly shapes as daunted 
the feeble divine from any caressing approaches 
whatever. 

When the child began to creep, dire conflicts 
ensued in the peaceful kitchen of Mrs. Sparks. 
He seemed to have a natural proclivity for tubs 
of scalding suds, hot flat-irons, ley-kettles, and 
old cats. Once he sat down in a kettle of hasty- 
pudding, just off the boil, and nothing but an in- 
stantaneous grip of the maternal red right hand 
and triple folds of domestic flannel saved him 
from an untimely end. Twice he entered into 
single combat with the old tabby on account of 
her kittens (which he liked to carry by the tail), 
and came off both times with honorable scars in 
the face. Once he pulled the wooden churn over, 
and deluged himself and the spotless floor with 
thick cream, besides bumping his nose till it bled. 
Once he narrowly escaped death from eating pot- 
ash; and three times his red flannel frock was 
patched over holes he burned in it by cultivating 
an intimacy with the fore-log, for the sake of its 
sweet and smoky drip of sap. 

Nor were matters composed at all when Mas- 
ter Sparks, having survived his first infancy by 
dint of a certain elder-witch element in his na- 
ture that always brought him off “right side up” 
from any danger, emerged into a full suit of but- 
ternut cloth, trowsers and all, thickly buttoned 
with brass. 

The wildest colt in the Deacon’s pasture he 
coaxed into a near approach with tempting hand- 
fuls of oats and apples, and then bestriding the 
creature, with his dumpy legs almost horizontal 
across its back, and clinging on to its mane like 
a monkey, Aceldama careered full tilt about the 
meadow till he was speedily thrown over the 
colt’s head, luckily for him, into a soft and 
swampy spot full of flag and coarse grass, from 
which he crept out slightly subdued and very 
wet. 

Nothing daunted by this, the next morning he 
resumed his equestrian feats by striding the old 
black cow, very unexpectedly to that respectable 
animal, causing her to behave in a manrer set 
aside since her calfish days—a sudden plunge 
and fling of the tail, a wonderfully energetic 
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prance—and away she went down the high road, | pravity, ’Celdy had added such a muster-roll of 


Aceldama hanging on to the brass knobs of her 
horns, beating her ears with his heels till, out of 
breath, his grip relaxed, and just as the cow re- 
entered the barn-yard he dropped off into the 
deepest pool therein, adding the last drop to 
Deacon Sparks’s righteous indignation, he hay- 
ing viewed the whole affair from the upper door 
of the barn. 

That night ’Celdy got his deserts after true 
Solomonic prescription, and went to bed very 
rueful indeed, but not quite penitent; for, two 
days after, capturing the biggest rooster in the 
yard, he dressed it up in a white cravat, tied 
after the strictest clerical fashion, and turned it 
loose upon astonished Mr. Little, just emerging 
from the door after a pastoral visit. 

In fact, though Aceldama was drilled morn- 
ing, noon, and night in the Assembly’s Catechism, 
till a profound disgust for that ancient institution 
was thoroughly implanted in his mind—though 
he was kept in a straight-backed chair, and for- 
bidden to laugh or look out of the window all 
day Sundays—though his father treated him with 
the severest justice, and his mother with the mild- 
est mercy (popularly called indulgence), Acelda- 
ma offered every prospect of becoming the wild- 
est boy in Hanover, and the soul of Deacon 
Sparks groaned within him. 

At school nobody did or dared half the pranks 
that he amused himself with. At the academy 
no other boy could compete with him in torment- 
ing the master, kissing the prettiest little girls, 
tying up the bell-rope out of reach, plugging the 
logs destined for the fire with tiny charges of 
powder, and filling the key-holes with divers 
sticky mixtures that cost an hour’s delay of 
school in the effort to extract them. 

It is true ’Celdy learned his lessons irreproach- 
ably. In class he never vexed his master by be- 
ing stupid or perverse. He was no fool, nor yet 
a knave, though the latter trait predominated, 
for he was mischievous and acute. His faults 
were the faults of vivid animal spirits and pure 
courage. No little boy, no coward, no sweet- 
tempered and forgiving comrade owed Aceldama 
a grudge, or received from him a blow. The 
big boys, who bullied all the rest, the savage and 
brutal natures that will crop out in every crowd 
of boys as well as men—all these he fought, and 
cowed, and ruled, with the generous bravery of 
a thoroughly fine temper and noble disposition. 

But all this availed him nothing with his fa- 
ther. Night and day Deacon Sparks lamented 
over the boy, not merely as a torment and tease 
at home, but as a branch and offspring of Satan 
—a child evidently formed for and bent on eter- 
nal misery—in short, a reprobate. 

The stern,Calvinism of the Deacon’s creed 
would have allowed him no hope of ’Celdy’s sal- 
vation had he died in his first innocent babyhood. 
He would have resigned himself to the justice, 
as he called it, of God. His mercy was myth- 
ical to the Deacon. Judge, then, what a state 
of mind this really sincere father was in when, 
to the certainty of original sin and total de- 





actual transgressions ! 

Truth to tell, Deacon Sparks’s faith and prac- 
tice were not of a kind to attract the fresh and 
sensitive heart of youth; not that outgrowth of 
the loving soul that draws itself into the souls 
of its brethren on the plea of a common Fa- 
ther and a yearning fraternal tenderness for all 
its kind; not that self-forgetting, tender, gentle 
charity that lives in the wants and woes of oth- 
ers, and bears their burdens as the Master did, 
glorifying the daily routine of life with love, and 
praise, and cheerfulness. Exceedingly set in his 
way, for no better reason than that it was the old 
way of his fathers, he believed in the Law, and 
only tolerated the Gospel. His strictness was so 
purely honest and earnest as to demand respect 
from any candid mind; but it was nevertheless 
a strictness of the letter from which the spirit 
fled away deprecatingly, and which bound upon 
him and his a grievous yoke that Aceldama 
found impossible to be borne. 

As the boy grew older the Deacon’s rule grew 
more stringent, and he fretted and galled beneath 
it, and but for his mother might have ended his 
days, as many a wild boy with a strict father has 
done before, in the noisome hold of a whaler or 
the barrack hospital cf an army; but Aunty 
Sparks was certainly especially ordained to be 
the Deacon’s better half. 

No heroine of novel or story was this honest, 
good-tempered, cheerful, steady, healthy woman. 
A dozen Matilda-Marias might have been made 
physically out of her goodly proportions, and 
forty from her mind and heart. Not a particle 
of sentimentality tinged her nature. She nei- 
ther screamed nor shrunk at a hop-toad, or faint- 
ed when Aceldama chopped his foot half off or 
was thrown over the pony’s neck and taken up 
for dead. She never cried all night over her 
own troubles or any body’s else, but took her 
natural rest like a common-sense woman, and 
got up in the morning ready to do her duty with 
bright eyes and a hearty laugh. 

The sick people in Hanover thought ‘‘ Miss 
Sparks beat the doctor;” the poor believed her 
bread-tray and pie-shelf never could be emptied; 
the Deacon consulted her on: all emergencies, 
grimly scorned her advice when given, and al- 
ways took it! Aceldama loved her as a dande- 
lion loves sunshine or a bob-o’-link singing. 

Heaven bless Aunty Sparks! If there were a 
hundred like her where there is one slightly re- 
sembling that type of woman, the world would 
be saved from half its evils and all its Women’s 
Rights Conventions. 

And under these conflicting influences ’Celdy 
grew up to be fourteen. - At that time another 
person began to bend him; Mr. Samuel Fletcher 
came to Hanover to keep the Academy, and 
Master Sparks found his master. 

There was nothing very subduing, either, in 
the aspect of Mr. Fletcher: spare, tall, shabby, 
with a face that might be the index of extreme 
youth or maturity, so supra-temporal—to coin a 
phrase—was the inner fire that used that wan, 
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hectic visage, that keen outline, and wonderful 
azure eye for its mask and servant. 

Aceldama came home the first morning and 
told his mother, in confidence, that the new 
master ‘‘ wasn’t much ;” at night he came back 
and said he was mistaken; and before the first 
quarter was out Master ’Celdy would have walk- 
ed up to a cannon’s mouth and put his head 
therein at Mr. Fletcher’s request. 

No man attains that personal ascendency over 
boys without good reason in himself. Girls adore 
any body they happen to fancy, as nine-tenths 
of their marriages and ten-tenths of their friend- 
ships show; but the besoin d’aimer is not so po- 
tent with the stronger sex; they must know the 
reason why, and feel it, before they submit to 
it. Mr. Fletcher was one of those rare natures 
whose special gift is a vast power over others—a 
character difficult to analyze, only to be explain- 
ed by classing it under the all-sufficing head, 
genius. 

He was an extraordinary teacher, of course. 
Under his direction his scholars’ minds expanded 
and absorbed knowledge, as vegetation is said to 
thrive in certain gases. No dull boys were to be 
found in Hanover Academy under his sway. His 
acute and vivid intellect seemed to transpierce 
whatever it would, and transfuse it with its own 
light and power for the time being. School be- 
came a pleasure and an excitement; and Accl- 
dama, being the smartest boy there by gift of 
nature, proportionately grew and flourished in 
the new dispensation, and added to his increased 
knowledge a most absorbing and devoted attach- 
ment for Mr. Fletcher. 

But after some weeks rumors of a startling na- 
ture came to Deacon Sparks’s ears: somebody 
told somebody else that some third body had said 
the new master was a New School man in the- 
ology, and on investigating the matter the Dea- 
con became more and more convinced of the 
fact. 

Now Mr. Fletcher was as earnest in religion 
as he was in teaching. The boys and girls of 
Hanover Academy could not listen to his morn- 
ing prayers and readings without profound con- 
victions that, whatever they might think about it, 
the Bible, and God, and Goodness, and Sin, were 
deep and living realities to their eloquent mas- 
ter; and gradually, at first by mere sympathy, 
then as the safer result of thought and study, a 
religious interest sprung up and made steady 
progress throughout the school. 

Deacon Sparks groaned. He could not have 
his only son a New School man; that would be 
the final drop in the cup! 

He sat thinking the matter over one night by 
the kitchen fire, Aceldama having retreated to 
his own room overhead, where—truth to tell— 
instead of studying, he too was meditating, with 
his head on his hands, as boys will meditate for 
whom the great problems of Life and Nature just 
begin to show their colossal outlines and stir 
their mighty forces. 

** Miss Sparks,” uttered the Deacon, after 
sundry stifled grunts and uneasy creaks of his 








old chair, ‘‘ I’m a goin’ to take Aceldamy out of 
the ’Cademy.” 

*¢ Why, husband, you do beat all! What for, 
eh?” 

‘** Well, I a'n’t satisfied with that Fletcher; he 
a’n’t right; he a—n't right!” musingly retorted 
Deacon Sparks. 

** What on ’arth’s the matter of him?” said 
Aunty, dropping a stitch in her blue yarn knit- 
ting from pure astonishment, for Mr. Fletcher 
had got at her heart through ’Celdy’s. 

** Well, I've heered, and I expect it’s true, 
that he’s a New School man—ralely and onde- 
niably a New School man.” 

*¢ Sakes alive!” exclaimed Aunty, with one 
of her own laughs, ‘‘is that all, husband? I 
thought he'd turned out a forgery, or a burgler, 
or somethin’ or other orful bad!” 

*¢ T don’t know what you call bad, Miss Sparks, 
if ’ta’n't hetererdoxy !” 

The Deacon delivered this dictum with inde- 
scribable weight; it was evidently intended to 
settle the thing at once. 

‘¢He! he! he!” furtively choked out from 
behind Aunty’s checked apron, held up to stifle 
the naughty laugh in its bud. ‘It’s a bad word, 
I’m sure; but what harm is it, hushand ?” 

‘‘ Harm! why, they don’t believe in the Cate- 
chism, Miss Sparks! And they don’t believe in 
total depravity ; nor in reprobation; nor in infant 
damnation ; nor in—well, a good many things.” 

‘* Well, husband, the Scripter don’t say them 
is needful to salvation, does it? I shouldn’t 
think Mr. Fletcher could be very bad, judgin’ 
from his prayers that he makes to Conference 
meetin’s, and the gentle way he gets the mastery 
over them boys by. And, you know, the Lord 
didn’t make us all jest alike; some on us thinks 
some way, and some another.” 

‘¢ Miss Sparks, I tell you New School folks is 
all wrong! and ef I thought ’t I was goin’ tolive 
to see Aceldamy grow up a New School man, I'd 
ruther he’d never seen the inside of a schoolus ; 
and ef I don’t stir up the School Committee and 
get that Fletcher sent packin’, my name a'n’t 
Ebenezer Sparks!” 

Aunty recommenced her knitting, knowing 
that words would be but fuel to light the Dea- 
con’s rage withal; but ’Celdy, overhead, had 
heard the whole discourse, and was swelling with 
rage and grief; and that hour laid the first stone 
of a barrier between him and his father that long 
years could not break down. 

Deacon Sparks was true to his intent; by 
dint of perseverance and orthodoxy he got the 
School Committee to dismiss Mr. Fletcher; and 
that New School man, after listening to a fare- 
well address, got up by the boys and spoken by 
’Celdy—who made it most expressive by totally 
breaking down in the middle—bid good-by to his 
charge, in a chorus of tears and sobs from the 
girls, and choking adieus and sturdy hand-shak- 
ings from the boys, and betook himself to his 
boarding-house to pack his trunk; during which 
operation a timid knock called him to the door, 
there to find Aceldama Sparks. : 
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**Come in, ’Celdy!” kindly said Mr. Fletch- 
er; ‘*come, sit down in that chair, where you 
won't get tangled in my things.” 

He had too much tact to seem surprised at 
the boy’s appearance, or his utter failure to speak 
what was choking in his throat. So ’Celdy sat 
down; and after turning his cap round and round 
a dozen times in his hands, at length sputtered 
out: ‘* If you please, Sir, can I go with you?” 

Mr. Fletcher laughed; not a derisive or alto- 
gether an amused laugh, but as if he were pleased, 
and surprised, and doubtful—all three. ‘‘Go 
where, my dear boy ?” said he. 

**Oh! any where, Sir. I want to get away: 
I want to get out of Hanover.” 

*¢ What’s the matter?” said Mr. Fletcher, 
flinging himself into an arm-chair, and looking 
‘Celdy in the face with those keen eyes that 
seemed to read one’s soul. 

“Sir, I can’t stand it! I can’t live with my 
father! Ican not!” ’Celdy’s face glowed with 
scarlet indignation. 

** Ah!” said Mr. Fletcher, coolly, both hands 
in his pockets, and his eyes fixed now on the 
wary manceuvres of a spider overhead; ‘‘ how 
has he tried to kill you ?—poison, or bludgeons, 
or the old musket ?” 

"Celdy moved uneasily on his seat; blushed 
deeper yet; and at length stammered out, ‘“‘ Why, 
Mr. Fletcher, he hasn't tried to kill me, of 
course.” 

A line, fine as the spider’s thread, quivered 
about Mr. Fletcher’s mouth and was still again. 

**But I thought you said you couldn’t live 
with him ?” gravely interrogated he. 

*¢ Well, Sir, Ican’t; I’m miserable; he talks 
so, he makes me so angry; he says such things 
about—” 

‘*Stop there, my boy! you have no right to 
tell me what your father says about any body. 
And as for you—look here!” Mr. Fletcher 
pulled from the top of his trunk a little book, 
thin, and cheaply bound; and with his peculiar, 
expressive voice, read aloud one passage from 
the wisest and best of all human books — the 
book, among men’s works—Thomas 2 Kempis’s 
‘* Imitation of Christ :” 

“It is no great matter to associate with the good and 
gentle; for this is naturally pleasing to all, and every one 
willingly enjoyeth peace, and loveth those best that agree 
with him. But to be able to live peaceably with hard and 
perverse persons, or with the disorderly, or such as go 


contrary to us, is a great grace, and a most commendable 
and manly thing.” 


’Celdy’s head drooped. 

‘* Nothing gives you any right to leave your 
father, my boy, even if he treated you far worse 
than he does: neither God’s law nor man’s per- 
mits it. You have hoped lately that you began 
a new life; and here is your place to test it. If 


you are in earnest the trial of your sincerity is | 


here, and will strengthen it; if you are half-way, 





nant at the idea: only be indignant too at the 
thing; for it is as cowardly to run away from 
duty as to run away from a battle; and it nev- 
er helped any living soul out of trouble, but 
rather into it, to run away from one’s post. Be- 
sides, your father is a good man, and one whom 
I respect truly. He has his own ideas, and he 
has strong prejudices—strong natures often have. 
Isn’t it enough of an object for your life to try 
and live down those prejudices—try and show 
him that religion is a life of duty rather than of 
doctrines? Can’t you do a noble service for 
your Master just here, and one that the world 
needs as much as this one man? ‘Do the duty 
that lies nearest thee; all the rest will follow.’ ” 

’Celdy’s eye kindled: ‘I'll try, Sir.” 

**T believe you will,” said Mr. Fletcher. 
‘¢ And, one thing more: if you want to be free 
of the world’s bonds, don’t be troubled by what 
any body says of any body else or of you; if 
what they say is true, they have a right to say 
it; if it is a lie, it isa lie then, and neither mars 
nor shames any but the teller. The worst slav- 
ery in life is slavery to what ‘they say.’ If 
you want to be bound and tortured you can try 
the experiment, but you will repent it.” 

’Celdy got up from his chair with a glowing 
face, full of new resolution. Mr. Fletcher 
smiled, half sadly, to see that look. He knew 
what lay before the boy, what days of futile en- 
deavor, of lapses and recoveries, of sinking heart 
and struggling hope; for he, too, had lived un- 
der bondage, and cherished a Christian life in 
the clefts of the rock, as it were, till the strong 
tree had wound its roots firmly into every crev- 
ice, and now stood stately and fair. 

“* Only never be discouraged,” said he, laying 
his hand on the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘ Remember 
that not one fall, nor forty, discourages the child 
learning to walk—why should it the Christian ? 
Distrust yourself, but not God; for what does 
St. Augustine say ?—‘ He is patient, because He 
is eternal.’ And here, my boy, is a Bible for 
you, with those same passages I read you written 
on its blank leaf. I was going to carry it to you 
myself. I shall come and say good-by to your 
father in the morning. Shall I see you?” 

** Yes, Sir,” said ’Celdy, choking as he spoke, 
and hurrying out of the door without one word 
of thanks. But his master was already thanked. 

Mr. Fletcher did call in the morning to see 
Deacon Sparks. ’Celdy sat demurely in the 
kitchen corner, with his eyes shining and his lips 
apart, to drink in every word. Mr. Fletcher 
was as kindly and as genial to the hard old man 
as to his best boys in school. Nothing was said 
about the Deacon’s agency in dismissing him, 


; even in the way of distant allusion; and those 


blank blue eyes seemed to stare wider than ever 
at the unmistakable kindliness of the young man’s 
manner. Now if Mr. Fletcher had gone away, 


lingering, undecided, you will fail and fall. God | as the vernacular of Hanover hath it, ‘‘in a huff,” 
knew your need, and he arranged your life; dare | and never come near Deacon Sparks, or if he had 
‘¢improved the occasion” of his farewell call to 
rebuke the Deacon for his interference, and then 
magnanimously forgiven him, the carnal man 


you run away from it? Don’t be a coward.” 
*Celdy’s face flushed, and his head rose. 


** That’s right! you have a right to be indig- | 
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who still sneaked about the premises of the Dea- 
con’s heart would have become at once a pugna- 
cious animal, and called itself righteous indigna- 
tion, or a martyr to duty; but now, overawed by 
a phenomenon rarely visible in more extended 
parishes than that of Hanover—the thorough 
Christian courtesy of a Christian gentleman— 
the said carnal slunk into obscurity, and the 
Deacon’s conscience spoke a good word for the 
schoolmaster, like an honest conscience as it was, 
though generally rather stinted and starved. 

“IT hope you've found another school, Sir?” 
said Deacon Sparks, with an accent of real in- 
terest. 

‘‘ Why no, Sir,” answered Mr. Fletcher, the 
least bit of fun glinting in his eye. ‘‘I have 
never intended to teach any where after this time. 
I am about to enter the —— Theological Sem- 
inary, as I wished to last year, but found my 
funds did not quite hold out.” 

Deacon Sparks’s countenance fell in spite of 
himself. He had had his labor for his pains, 
literally. ’Celdy’s face sparkled; his secret soul 
exulted. I regret to say the boy triumphed in 
his father’s discomfiture. Strange, hard, unnat- 
ural position! Where there should have been 
confidence and sympathy, only this perpetual an- 
tagonism, this utter want of tenderness, this re- 
pulsion between old and new; as if the new were 
not always an outgrowth of the old! no fresh 
creation of God, but the spring sprouting of the 
old stock, the result of air and light and warmth 
upon a long-delayed and chilled embryo. But 
no such light dawned on Deacon Sparks; no 
such breadth of perception as yet illuminated 
’Celdy. The Deacon’s hair bristled with horror 
at the idea of novelty. The Gospel was an old 
and fixed fact to him, divisible into so many doc- 
trines; cribbed up to fifty-two days in the year. 
Works were a legality for six days in the week, 
and a strict, stony necessity on the seventh. Six 
days he ground the faces of the poor, snarled 
and snapped at his wife, looked like a Yankee 
Gorgon at every child that he passed, overworked 
his horses, and underfed his hired man. The 
seventh day he held his tongue and read the Old 
Testament in the house, or went to church and 
sung psalms with much fervor and notune. Yet 
for all this the Deacon had his good traits, both 
gracious and natural. He was honest in letter 
and spirit; earnest as a child in what he be- 
lieved ; working righteousness and fearing God. 
Shall man say that the loving Christ, who bears 
through all these ages the burden of earth’s 
sin and anguish, had not a tender care for this 
old man, who had not so learned Him? Did 
not those eyes, that looked into the heart of pub- 
lican and sinner with never-failing pity, pierce 
also the crust of this groping life, and behold, 
with compassionate affection, its truth and its 
earnestness? “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

Now when Mr. Fletcher made this little dis- 
closure that discomfited the Deacon and delight- 
ed ’Celdy, Aunty Sparks laughed. If any body 
else had laughed there would have been some 





warm words forthcoming from the conscious Dea- 


con. But nobody minded Aunty. She always 
laughed; not specially because things were amus- 
ing, or because she was particularly pleased, but 
out of her overflowing good-will, and the good 
time she always had, living and loving. Just 
as a bob-o’-link, filled with June scents and glo- 
ry, can’t possibly wait a minute, but lights on 
the first thing at hand, and bubbles over with 
singing and fun; not because it is a cavatina or 
a bravura from any opera, and he knows exactly 
how it ought to be sung, with La Grange’s trills 
and Gazzaniga’s expression ; nor because it is an 
exquisite day, and deserves a musical interpreta- 
tion of its splendor and verdure and perfume ; 
but simply because he-can’t-help-it-and-he-don't- 
want-to-and - he-don’t - know-why-and-he-don't- 
care-and-nobody-knows-and-he-must-sing-sing- 
sing-and-bubble-over-whether-or-no! 

Just so Aunty laughed, and said, in the inter- 
ludes, 

‘* Why dew tell, Mr. Fletcher, if you're a goin’ 
into the ministry ?” 

‘*Yes, ma’am, I am,” returned that gentle- 
man, with a mixture of reverence and joy tiat 
was delicately defined to a quick ear, and one 
quick ear received it. 

*¢ Well, I’m glad on’t,” replied Aunty, no way 
daunted by the ominous rigidity that Old School 
drew over her husband’s face. ‘‘There’s so many 
poor sticks in the ministry I always feel as though 
*twas a partick’lar Providence when a smart man 
takes to preachin’. Folks always think any body’s 
good enough to make a minister of, or a mission- 
ary, an’ ’tain’t so. I think they’d come a sight 
nearer facts ef they’d think nobody’s good enough; 
for I’m sure skerce any body is.” 

“That is true,” said Mr. Fletcher; and he 
was about to add that we might take a lesson 
therein from the Romish Church, that-calls her 
ministers from men of physical perfection and 
mental power, and thereby carries half her wide- 
spread influence; but Mr. Fletcher remembered 
Deacon Sparks’s prejudices, and with fraternal 
charity spared them, for he went on: ‘I think 
we should oftener remember the answer of David 
to‘Araunah: ‘Shall I offer to the Lord God that 
which cost me nothing ?’” 

Deacon Sparks’s visage relaxed. He liked 
the Old Testament. The Jews and their ob- 
servances interested a certain natural formalism 
in his character; while for want of living the 
Gospel he had not yet come to loving it, nor did 
he suspect the delicate apprehension of, and re- 
gard for, this very trait that had prompted Mr. 
Fletcher’s quotation. Strange it is that we so 
often hear a man accused, as of a fault, of ‘* be- 
ing all things to all men,” when the most fervent 
of all apostles, the one least fitted by birth or 
training to conciliate or concede, uses it as a tri- 
umphant assertion of his pure zeal and ardent 
endeavor that he is “‘made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some.” 

And Mr. Fletcher knew when to go. He 
knew that a further discussion of his future work 
would only lead to some stumbling-block of dec- 
trine or theological nettle-bed for the Deacon. 
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So he shook hands all round, but ’Celdy went 
with him to the yard-gate. 

‘¢T sha’n’t write to you, ’Celdy,” said he, an- 
swering a dumb inquiry in the boy’s look; ‘‘ but 
I shall often be in Hanover, I hope. The Sem- 
inary is not far away, and there are long vaca- 
tions. I never forget any body,” added he, with 
a smile, the blank look of ’Celdy’s face prompt- 
ing him, so full as it was of doubt and regret. 
And so Mr. Fletcher left Hanover; nor did 
*Celdy know till years afterward that he had re- 
fused to write him simply lest he should thereby 
widen the breach between the boy and his father. 

Three years in the Seminary fast rolled by to 
Mr. Fletcher, but they dragged a slow length to 
Aceldama Sparks. It is true that he went to the 
Academy, and did his best to learn in spite of 
teachers and text-books; and all the time long- 
ing in his soul for the clear and vivid mind that 
had interpenetrated his own, and made knowl- 
edge and study more keenly sweet than any free- 
dom to be idle. Yet, after all, this discipline 
was best for the boy; it threw him on himself 
for strength and support; and a boy who learns 
to stand alone, even in school, is half a man; 
and in the better knowledge of himself that self- 
reliance gave, he learned a broader charity for 
his fellows, and learned how blind were his own 
eyes when he would teach others to see. At 
home one change lightened ’Celdy’s time, though 
it separated him yet further from his father. 
Mrs. Sparks’s mother was a widow when her 
daughter Eunice married Ebenezer Sparks, but 
soon after that event she herself married a man 
by the name of Case, a widower, whose only 
daughter had married and gone to Illinois. 
Daniel Case was a farmer—kind-hearted, well- 
meaning, and honest, but emphatically what we 
Yankees call shiftless. His house-roof leaked, 
and the crevice was stopped up with rags, be- 
cause he was ‘goin’ to get a hundred o’ shingles 
to-morrer.” But Mr. Case’s to-morrow never 
came. His barn-floor rotted and fell in, and 
was mended with old plank laid across the floor, 
so that when harvest time came he had to sell 
his rye as it stood, for he had no place to thresh 
it. Then the fences began to give way, and 
were propped with white-birch poles or stopped 
with bushes, because he was “ goin’ to cut them 
chestnut-trees next week, and have a lot o’ new 
rails.” But somehow or other the trees were 
never cut in his day, and house and farm slipped 
out of his easy, listless hands till at length it all 
went, and Daniel Case, his wife, who was ‘“‘a 
sickly cretur,” and his little grand-daughter, a 
legacy from his dead daughter in Illinois, all 
came on to the town some twenty-six years after 
Mrs. Sparks’s marriage. 

This was the great trouble of Aunty Sparks’s 
life—something that stopped her laughter when- 
ever she faced its reality; for not one cent of 
help for her poor old mother or her kindly, inef- 
ficient husband could be wrung from the Dea- 
con’s pocket. He would not have her in the 
house, or feed her from the kitchen. He said, 
as mightier men have said in better phrase and 





more polished accent: ‘‘ No, you needn’t pester 
me, Miss Sparks; she made her bed, and she’s 
got to lie on’t now; I a’n’t going to work my 
legs off to feed Daniel Case’s laziness; they can 
hang on to the town if they want to, but they 
a’n’t goin’ to hang on to me!” 

So in process of time Mr. and Mrs. Case were 
put up to auction—as we do put up poor people 
in New England and black people at the South 
—to be sold off to the lowest bidder; and an old 
woman, whose bed-ridden husband had a pension 
that helped them both to starve at their own ex- 
pense instead of the town’s, bidding off the old 
couple at a lower rate than any body else, they 
were forthwith carted down to her dwelling, fur- 
nished with a lean-to in the garret, fed on salt 
pork and potatoes, but neither abused nor de- 
spised, for a sum so small that I will not record 
it, for the same reason that Mungo Park held 
his tongue about the wonders he saw in Africa— 
lest the rest of my history should thereby have 
its credibility endangered. 

And then Hannah Jones, the little girl, was 
to be bound out. Here Aunty Sparks could in- 
terfere, though at no small expense of goodness 
and labor. She persuaded the Deacon, ever ac- 
cessible on his economic side, that she didn’t need 
@ grown girl to help her in the kitchen, and re- 
ceive wages as well as board; that it would be 
far better to have a little girl, who would eat less, 
cost no money but for shoes, and be clothed from 
her own old garments. Powerful arguments all 
these were to the Deacon, whose secret soul was 
eaten into, wide and deep, by that money-rust 


.that curses the blessings of nine-tenths of our 


Northern population, and makes the very foun- 
dations of their lives rotten and tremulous. Oh! 
had I but one hour more of life to hold a pen— 
one hour of reason to guide my thoughts to its 
tip and send them flying over the land—I should 
think that hour well spent if I consumed it in 
preaching on the one text that no man dare ex- 
pound in its awful power and significance to a 
‘*respectable” congregation: ‘*And he cast down 
the thirty pieces of silver in the temple, and de- 
parted, and went and hanged himself!” 

So there was another fresh young soul set to 
endure the discipline of Deacon Sparks’s house- 
hold, but with far better chance to escape its 
contracting influences than ’Celdy, whose very 
soul boiled over in a torrent of righteous indig- 
nation, when he found his grandmother, a sweet- 
natured, patient, helpless, and gentle old wo- 
man, whom ’Celdy loved almost as well as his 
mother, was farmed out as town poor to the ten- 
der mercies of old Peggy Myers. Much ado 
had Mrs. Sparks to keep ’Celdy’s wrath out of 
the Deacon’s way, for the boy of sixteen felt him- 
self to be a man, and looked at his father from a 
conscious level, for, as a father in the divinest 
sense of the word, never could he regard Deacon 
Sparks; and long years of dutiful outward re- 
spect were yet needful to make him reverence 
the relation where he could not reverence the 


man. 
Aunty Sparks soothed and reasoned and per- 
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suaded in vain, till at length she cried, and 
*Celdy, who never saw his mother cry before, 
gave a reluctant promise not to say any thing to 
his father; but Aunty Sparks had well-nigh un- 
done her own work the next minute, by saying, 
as a sort of amends to the unwilling youth: 

*¢ And if you made him wrathy, ’Celdy, you’d 
just kick over your own dish, for he wouldn’t 
give you an apple nor an egg for grandmother, 
so you'd better keep cool.” 

‘Qh, mother!” burst out ’Celdy, ‘‘ that’s 
enough to make me speak! Do you think I'd 
keep quiet for such a reason? Do you think I'd 
let him help grandmother now? No, indeed, I 
wouldn’t! I'll hold my tongue because I prom- 
ised, and it troubles you; but I’d work my fin- 
gers off before granny should touch any thing of 
his ” 


*¢ Miss Sparks!” interrupted a low voice, and 
’Celdy turned round just in time to see Hannah 
in her check apron, holding the door apart, her 
great black eyes full of tears and anger, her rosy 
cheeks red as an apple, and the words, that her 
pretty red lips tried to make into ‘‘ Mr. Little’s 
in the keepin’-room,” choked back with some- 
thing between grief and rage: from that day 
’*Celdy and Hannah were sworn friends. 

In the mean time Aceldama had many letters 
from Mr. Fletcher full of good and kind advice ; 
for which the boy’s life thanked him even better 
than his words. Hard had been the struggle 
with himself, before ’Celdy could persuade that 
stubborn self that it was right to set the seal of 
Christian profession upon his new life within, by 
joining Mr. Little’s church. ‘‘ How can I,” 
he wrote to his old teacher, ‘‘join the same 
church that holds such men as you know live in 
Mr. Little’s—and who live down, in their nig- 
gardly, selfish, unlovely natures, all that the 
Gospel publishes, and I believe? How can I 
profess their faith, when I do not, and dare not, 
follow their practice? How can I hold them as 
brethren whom I must despise and dislike from 
their utter want of goodness and honesty ?” 

Mr. Fletcher pondered sorrowfully over this 
letter, for it had to him more significance than 
merely the expression of Aceldama’s candid per- 
plexity and pain. It was the outcry of a whole 
world lying in sin against a passive and neglect- 
ful Church. Nay, more—it was the solemn voice 
of that Church’s Head, like the heavy pulses of 
a knell, tolling down through ages of denial 
and scorn. His own words, uttered where the 
fruitful Judean valleys illustrated the sentence, 
‘* By their fruits shall ye know them. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” Yet, 
ponder as he might, there was but one thing 
to do, for truth is never unsafe or unjust; and 
though it be sometimes the cautery, and some- 
times the salve, it is the need of the patient to 
which it fits itself; and it was not in Mr. Fletch- 
er’s nature to tamper with or mitigate any truth, 
however bitter, so he answered ’Celdy on this 
wise : 

“T can not deny that what you say of those 
church-members is true. But you have to con- 





sider two views of the question before you judge 
them: one is, the influence of education on their 
minds—such education, in both theology and 
practical religion, as you may fairly infer men in 
their station and their age received. It is one 
thing to adhere to wrong because you have been 
brought up in it till it has become a habit, and 
another to build it up about yourself as a wall 
against good influences and full light. And the 
other view is, consideration of what you do not 
know about them; the good that you do not see; 
the real earnestness to do right when one is hab- 
it-blind; the inward struggles with sin; the de- 
pression of physical disease or domestic trouble : 
these are known to God only, and if you could 
discern with His sight would not your judgment 
be modified? And then there is the harder 
truth that some of these men are not Christians; 
that the tenderest charity and the most gentle 
judgment can not set aside the bitter fact of their 
living in sin, though professing righteousness : 
with such men you can not fraternize, nor are you 
bound to attempt it. So much for other peo- 
ple; too much, indeed ; for this is a matter which 
concerns yourself, and you only. Mr. Little’s 
church is the only one in your village, the only 
place where you can confess Christ before men, 
and that you own to be a duty of direct import- 
ance. Go, then, and fulfill thisduty. It is not 
made contingent on any circumstance. _If there 
was not one Christian besides yourself in the list 
of members, that would not affect what you 
ought todo. Nay, it ought rather to stimulate 
you, since it opens a field of action wider and 
more hopeful than makes the station of many a 
missionary, and the Lord has said, ‘To every 
man his work.’ Let me caution you against 
one thing—contempt. Despise no one; there 
is no human heart that is all evil, and the soli- 
tary fact that Christ came to die for every man 
should place all far above your contempt. Dare 
you despise where He pitied ?” 

If this advice seemed hard to ’Celdy, at least 
he took it, and was admitted to Mr. Little’s 
church in due time, not a little to his father’s 
satisfaction, though he could not repress a lurk- 
ing doubt of ’Celdy’s orthodoxy on several points, 
luckily for both, not included in the Confession 
of Faith common to most New England churches. 

But there were all the time troubles and 
doubts wedging apart Deacon Sparks and his 
son, first of one kind and then of another. If 
the Deacon began a theological discussion after 
supper, ’Celdy was sure to hear a noise in the 
barn that needed direct attention, or some bar- 
rels in the cellar called for his care, or Hannah 
wanted help to set up her tubs and take her 
cheeses out of press—hardly legitimate work for 
evening, but her quick instinct provided excuses 
for ’Celdy when his own failed. So, after a time, 
the Deacon let doctrines drop; for when ’Celdy 
was eighteen his school-time ended, and he came 
home to “‘ farm it.” Here was fertile subject for 
trouble: the untiring kindness of Mr. Fletcher 





furnished him with a good agricultural paper, 
and his own acute sense seized at once on the 
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practical advantages of a better style of farming 
than that which prevailed in Hanover. But he 
might better have harangued the mulleins and 
golden rods that adorned his sheep-pasture on 
the benefits of being pulled up than attempt to 
convert the Deacon to draining, lime-manuring, 
or rotation of crops. Rye had been grown on a 
certain slope year after year till the spindling 
stalks could be counted, and then the lot was 
given over to lie at ease till nature should cover 
it with poor grass again, and sheep should be 
turned in to starve. Potatoes and corn had 
their allotted places as much as the horses and 
wagons in the barn; and when corn dwindled 
and potatoes rotted, the Deacon’s luck was 
miscalled, and the weather helped bear the 
blame. Twenty acres of ‘* muck” swamp, in 
various patches, that would have made the eyes 
of a modern farmer open with delight, and his 
crops laugh on the hill-sides, that now were dry 
and sunny enough to raise the best blackber- 
ries, lay altogether idle except for the frogs that 
basked in its black and shallow pools, or the 
mud-turtles that sunned themselves on every 
stump and scuttled away at the rare approach 
of step or voice. 

But draining was not to be heard of; lime, 
and guano, and compost-heaps took rank with 
fairy stories in the Deacon’s mind. His father 
and his grandfather had been farmers before him, 
and squeezed a living from the soil; and what 
his father and grandfather did was good enough 
for him, especially as any change of method in- 
volved an outlay of money; and though the 
Deacon was willing to lay out his own labor 
and Aceldama’s at lavish expense of comfort 
and health—perhaps life—money was out of the 
question; he would rather have opened a vein 
to enrich his corn lot than spent the dollars that 
a course of drain-tile or a barrel of lime implied. 

So Aceldama fretted over his work; mowed, 
and hoed, and raked, and plowed with grudging 
effort, and strayed into the swamp, whenever he 
got a leisure moment, to turn up the rich black 
soil and speculate on its value, as a miser might 
count his useless gold and sigh over its station- 
ary existence. Nothing could be done with the 
Deacon; no argument could convince him that 
Aceldama knew more than the three generations 
before him, as he was pleased to put the case; 
and now he retaliated ’Celdy’s neglect of his the- 
ology by sniffing at the young man’s new-fangled 
ideas on farming, and treating his opinions with 
an open contempt that kept them, eventually, si- 
lent. Only for his mother and Hannah, ’Celdy 
would have packed up his Sunday suit and gone 
to seek his fortune elsewhere; but his mother 
more and more depended on him for help and 
society as she gradually grew older, and Han- 
nah, who was as merry as a cricket, even under 
the Deacon’s hard eye, set herself to work, wo- 
man-fashion, to make ’Celdy comfortable and 
contented as far as she could. 

And unsentimental as it may seem to Sachar- 
issa, who alleviates the sorrows of Strephon with 
smiles and Cologne-water, it was no small com- 





fort to "Celdy, who was only flesh and blood, to 
have his dough-nuts made and fried just right, 
his stockings mended smoothly, his shirts never 
lacking a button, his room kept in faultless or- 
der, his own special lamp, with which he read in 
his own room those offending agricultural papers 
and various other works that would have equally 
enraged the Deacon, always filled and trimmed, 
and spotlessly clean. And it was more than all 
these to have that bright, pretty face and trim 
figure, animated by a character of sparkling 
common sense and gay good-temper, always at 
hand — always somebody to feel for and with 
him; to admire and arrange the wild flowers he 
brought home from that obnoxious swamp and 
its edges; to trudge over the three-mile hill of a 
moonlight night with some trifle for ‘‘ grand- 
mother ;’’ to escort to singing-school; to go ber- 
rying with ; to make *‘ posy-beds” for. In short, 
to love—for it came to that, without either ’Cel- 
dy or Hannah’s knowing it; and a very good 
plan it was. 

For in those yet primitive regions servants 
were made of the same clay with their masters 
—were men and women of like passions, whose 
feelings and tastes were really allowed to have 
room, and whose personality was acknowledged 
as much as any body’s else; and it was thought 
no more for a man to marry ‘‘ their hired girl,” 
who ate and drank at the kitchen-table with the 
rest of the family, sat in their pew Sundays, and 
belonged to the same sewing-society with her 
mistress, than it is in these parts for Mr. Van 
Tromp, who had a great-grandfather of some 
sort, to marry Miss Spratte, whose grandfather 
founded the family in a new hair-dye. 

So between bitter and sweet, strife and peace, 
’Celdy grew to twenty and Hannah neared eigh- 
teen. By this time old Mrs. Case had grown 
stone-blind in her attic at Peggy Myers’s house, 
and her husband was bent double with rheuma- 
tism, and at the annual auction of the poor, Peg- 
gy had been under-bid by an old half-breed In- 
dian known as Peter Piper, whose shackling 
house of two rooms and a garret stood on the 
top of a bare hill, exposed to every wind that 
blew, and leaky enough to drown out at least all 
hope of comfort even for Peter and his dirty 
drinking wife. It was nothing to the public, 
who paid their board, that so many years had 
made Peggy Myers’s house home to these old 
and feeble people, that Mrs. Case had learned to 
grope her way about the rooms and even through 
the garden; still less did it matter that Peter’s 
house was wet, cold, and shackling enough to be 
dangerous in a high wind: it was all in all that 
he had offered to take them for ten dollars less 
than Peggy could afford, and no town could be 
so foolishly benevolent as to throw away ten dol- 
lars a year on non-producers like these. Be- 
sides, if they did die, why then the whole sum 
was saved. But the selectman, unluckily for 
him, had a heart; a thing selectmen ought nev- 
er to be troubled with, and sometimes are not; 
but Mr. Steel being so afflicted, was troubled 
enough at the prospect before these kindly and 
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suffering old folks. Had it been in his power, he 
would gladly have kept them with Mrs. Myers ; 
but he was only the agent of the town, and the 
town’s nose was ringed with a silver ring—it an- 
swered only to the appeal of dollars; nor could 
Mr. Steel pay the extra sum himself, for he was 
poor enough to look twice at even a cent before 
he dared spend it. In this dilemma Deacon 
Sparks occurred to him. He was able to put the 
matter at rest directly ; he was ‘‘ well-to-do ;” in 
possession of a good farm, with only one son, he 
could hardly help giving so much aid as this to 
his wife’s mother. So Mr. Steel put on his Sun- 
day coat, tackled up, and set out for Hanover 
Corners, where the Deacon lived, some four miles 
west of the Centre, and was soon welcomed to a 
seat by the kitchen fire that a March wind with- 
out made doubly welcome. Your true Yankee 
never comes to the point at once; there is a pleas- 
ing satisfaction to him in veering to every point 
of the compass before he indicates his stopping- 
place, and Mr. Steel drew largely upon every 
thing in general before he came to his proposition, 
which was succinct and clear enough when he 
did reach it. Aunty Sparks dropped her knit- 
ting as he began to state the case, Hannah in- 
termitted her sewing, and ’Celdy’s cheeks gather- 
ed a hot flush as Mr. Steel went on, but the Dea- 
con sat still till he finished, and then spoke : 

**T don’t know but what you're correct, Mr. 

Steel, about this business, but reelly I can’t say 
as I feel called to pamper Dan Case and his wife 
beyond payin’ my reg'lar tax to the town.” ’Cel- 
dy moved as if to speak, but his mother looked 
at him, and her eyes were bright with tears; so 
*Celdy held his tongue, and the Deacon went 
on: 
‘It’s allers been my principle to let folks reap 
as they’ve sowed, and I can’t see no justice in 
my grubbin’ and sweatin’ the year round to set 
up a feller that was allers as shiftless as a cow- 
buntin’, in luxury and ease. I a’n’t a wealthy 
man myself; I pay my debts and calc’late to 
subscribe to some objects, but I ha’n’t got money 
to throw away. Besides, I don’t see no gret call 
for’t; when folks gets old in shiftless ways I ex- 
pect they a’n’t particular about where they do 
put up. I guess Miss Case an’ Dan ‘Il be about 
as well off with Peter Piper as they was with 
Miss Myers.” » 

*Celdy got up and flung out of the room. Mr. 
Steel twiddled his restless fingers in and out in 
confusion, and finally ventured : 

‘* Well, I thought I'd call an’ say how it was, 
and maybe you'd feel to help ‘em; they’re pretty 
poor off, anyhow—” Here he stopped, for he 
saw a big bright drop fall into Aunty Sparks’s 
lap, and he knew her nature well enough to know 
how hard tears came; all the harder for the 
thought that this change would take her mother 
a mile and a half further, where the homely 
dainties, and necessities too, that she had, till 
now, contrived to smuggle down to her once or 
twice a week, could scarcely reach her by any 
available messenger. Hannah had stolen out of 
the room to comfort ’Celdy, luckily for the Dea- 


con, as it reduced his audience to two before he 
answered Mr. Steel. 

** Well, Brother Steel, I don’t feel no call to 
help ’em. I don’t mind Miss Sparks’s sendin’ 
of ’em bits and ends now and then, but payin’ 
out money’s a different thing; and I can’t see 
my way clear to be sinkin’ ten dollars a year, 
jest so’s to pamper them old folks. If Dan Case 
had had a grain of common sense he could ha’ 
had a house over his head to-day, and got his 
livin’; but now he’d oughter be thankful to be 
kep’ from starvation, and he'll profit by ’xperi- 
ence I guess.” 

Mr. Steel said ‘*‘ Good-by,” the Deacon went 
to bed, and Aunty Sparks, throwing her apron 
over her head, sat a long time rocking back and 
forth by the fire, sometimes crying softly over 
her poor old mother, dear to her as a mother 
should be, sometimes trying to devise any plan 
by which that ten dollars could be raised in time 
to pay Peggy Myers, who would gladly have kept 
the desolate couple if she could, though she did 
not make two dollars a year out of her ‘ board- 
ers.” 

’Celdy and Hannah came in softly from the 
shed as soon as Deacon Sparks’s snores testified 
his absence from the kitchen; and Hannah, giv- 
ing Mrs. Sparks a hearty hug and kiss, went off 
to her own little room with a heart full of pity 
and indignation, not a little consoled, however, 
by the quiet, determined way in which ’Celdy 
had said to her, out in the shed, 

**T'll make it straight, Hannah.” 

How this was to be done Hannah never stopped 
to question. She believed in him with all the 
innocence and strength of her fresh and loving 
nature. Happy child! It was enough for her 
that he undertook any thing. ‘Though it wore 
impossibility on its face to all the world beside, 
it would have seemed practicable to her since 
"Celdy did it; and she rested on this faith to re- 
verse all the evil and wrong in both their lives. 
So she fell asleep, child-fashion, without a care 
for the morrow, 

’Celdy sat down by his mother, who had 
dropped her apron and resumed her knitting as 
soon as he came in, and for a while neither of 
them spoke. At length he said: 

**Don’t be troubled, mother; I'll see that 
granny never goes to Indian Peter’s. Don’t 
you lose heart over it.” 

Mrs. Sparks laughed just a little, partly by 
way of reassuring ‘Celdy about herself, and part- 
ly because of his confident and grown-up man- 
ner, that both pleased and amused her even 
then. 

** You can’t help it, ‘Celdy,” said she, “and I 
can’t either; and if ’twasn’t best, why the Lord 
wouldn’t permit it when He knows it can’t be 
helped. I feel bad to think how you'll lay it up 
against your father. I know you feel hard to- 
ward him, but you must call to mind his natur’ 
and his bringin’ up. His father was a close 
man, and I’ve heerd his mother was inclined 
that way. She come of a family that was al- 
ways called very near; so ’t your father was 
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brought up that way, and you can’t blame him, 
nor I can’t neither, so much as if he'd ha’ been 
differently inclined in his youth. I do feel bad 
abcut mother, and about Father Case, for I don’t 
feel as if Indian Peter was a faithful man, and 
his house is dreadful leaky and shacklin’; but 
then we must make the best on’t, and I oughter 
be thankful your father lets me take ’em vittles, 
that’s a great deal.” 

** You always do make the best of every thing, 
mother,” said ’Celdy, in a tone of mixed admira- 
tion and affection; ‘‘ but there’s scarce any best 
to this. I shall be twenty-one next week, and 
you'll see how I shall help the matter if I live.” 

So the affair rested for that night, and for 
several days after nothing was heard of it, till 
the week before ’Celdy’s birthday, when he was 
busy in the barn with his father. He thought 
best to enlighten the deacon. 

‘¢ Father,” said he, “Sam Myers, who used to 
work for you when I went to the ’Cademy, is 
here, down to the Centre. Don’t you want to 
hire him?” 

*¢ Why no,” said the Deacon, facing ’Celdy 
with a grim look of surprise, ‘* I don’t calculate 
to keep a hired man. I guess you an’ I can do 
all the work on this farm if you don’t go to run- 
nin’ arter your new idees, an’ I guess you won't 
have no chance arter the worst on ‘em, for I 
sold the hull o’ that ’are swamp to Squire Willet 
yesterday.” 

*Celdy set his face into its most dogged look. 

**But you won't have me, Sir. I’m twenty- 
one next week, and I’ve taken Squire Willet’s 
farm on shares, from the 15th of April.” 

The Deacon dropped the broom he was sweep- 
ing up hay-seed with. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘I s’pose that’s your New 
School idee of honorin’ parents, an’t it? I've 
ben an’ brought you up, an’ paid your schoolin’, 
an’ now you go off.” 

**T don’t know, Sir, as you've done any thing 
more ’n what every body does for their sons,” 
remarked ’Celdy between his teeth. 

** Where be you a goin’ to live?” said the 
Deacon. ; 

‘¢T’m going to live in the farm-house on Long 
Pond that he built for Miss Willet’s brother be- 
fore he went West. The Squire’s going to Con- 
gress for four years, and I’ve got the farm on 
trial. ” 


‘Two fools together!” growled the Deacon. 

*Celdy set down his peck measure, and set his 
back against the manger. 

‘¢ Father,” said he, ‘I don’t think you can 
say any thing to me about honoring parents 
when you'll let Grandmother Case go to Peter 
Piper's because you won’t pay ten dollars to help 
it. Ican’t stand that. You may give your mon- 
ey to the heathen; I shall take care of my own 
household first. I’m aman now, and I shouldn’t 
dare show my face before God or man while 
grandmother was starved and miserable -in that 
old Indian hut. I don’t know any thing about 
what you call Old and New School, but I know 
what my duty is, and I’ve got to do it; and as 


long as Grandmother and Dan Case live I'll take 
care of them, if I work my hands off.” 

The Deacon stood stock-still. *Celdy walked 
out of the barn into the woods. He was afraid 
to trust his temper further; he was afraid of 
having indulged it even in ‘what he had said. 
He lay down at the foot of a huge pine-tree that 
towered up above him, a spire of verdure and 
fragrance and sad music. ‘The chords of its 
whispering anthem soothed his excited brain; 
the blue sky above shone through those waving 
boughs like a glimpse of God’s eternity through 
the flickering of time. Young as he was, the 
troubles and doubts of every earnest mind already 
had wearied him with their assaults, so that a 
prospect of heavenly rest was sweet even when 
all life’s hope lay tempting before him. The 
mournful character of New England scenery, 
the sober nature of a life that must needs be one 
long labor, the repressive system of his home, 
all tended to make his buoyant nature pensive, 
if not sad; and as he lay there under the tree, 
no hermit in his rocky cell on desolate mount- 
ains or sandy deserts could have looked at the 
world with more pitying contempt than did 
’Celdy, when all at once one of those poems 
God has scattered in the wilderness, that birds 
and brooks alone set to music, met his eye. 
Under the next tree, right at its foot, basking in 
a gleam of sunshine, stood a tiny cluster of blue 
squirrel-cups—‘ liverworts,” as the country peo- 
ple call them; at the foot of that massive tree, 
from the shriveled heap of last year’s leaves, 
that bunch of crowded azure blossoms and gray 
downy buds looked up to the rare sun, as bright, 
as fearless, as serene as—Hannah! 

’Celdy sprung up from the turf, and stooped 
over the pretty creatures with a shy longing to 
kiss them, which, being a Yankee boy, he did not 
indulge; then he felt for his knife to dig them 
up and carry them away bodily; but as he 
opened the broad blade a better impulse filled 
him. He would not move them; they belong- 
ed there. Amidst the thousand odors of spring 
in the woods, glinting against the golden brown 
of the dead leaves about them, neighbored by 
the chattering squirrels, and praised by the first 
songs of the year, there they bloomed and there 
they should die, rather than in a cracked tea-pot 
on Hannah’s window. 

But ’Celdy went home comforted, though he 
didn’t know how, and though he avoided his 
father and spent the mild smoky evening chiefly 
on the step of the back shed in the moonlight. 
Hannah was there too, with a shawl over her 
head, and ’Celdy’s arm round her, to keep her 
warm, I suppose; and whether he learned his 
lesson of the squirrel-cups or not I can not tell, 
but Hannah left him at bed-time with the re- 
mark that he “beat all for persuadin’ folks out 
of their own mind.” 

Deacon Sparks preserved a grim silence. 
Pride forbade that he should relent toward ’Celdy, 
even so far as to speak with him a word that 
was not absolutely necessary. He hired a man, 





but not the one his son had recommended. He 
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went his way to work, and when on Sunday, the 
second day of April, Deacon Sparks heard the 
Rev. Mr. Little read from his pulpit the inten- 
tion of marriage between Aceldama Sparks and 
Hannah Jones, he so far held the outer man in 
tight subjection that his eyelash never quivered, 
nor his mouth stirred from its grim lines. 

So Hannah and ’Celdy were married at the 
minister’s house the next Sunday, and, taking 
the old couple off the town’s hands, were all set- 
tled in the new house at Long Pond by the fif- 
teenth of the month. Scarce any body but Han- 
nah and ’Celdy would have begun life on such 
small foundations ; but ’Celdy never forgot a sen- 
tence in Mr. Fletcher’s letter answering one of 
his that asked advice on this matter. ‘‘ Don’t 
be ashamed of any thing but sin: if you have 
enough to eat and keep warm with, and a clear 
conscience, no man is better off than you.” Just 
these requisites Aceldama had. Squire Willet, 
a good man, and a progressive one, knew enough 
of his circumstances and education to give him 
a helping hand with true pleasure. Hannah 
found a barrel of pork and two of potatoes in the 
cellar, which Mrs. Willet sent over because she 
was going to Washington, and from there to 
spend the summer at the sea-side, and stores 
wouldn’t keep. What should have been the par- 
lor was given up to the old folks for a bedroom, 
and they had bedding of their own, and a rickety 
bedstead, with one chair, an old rocker, and a 
hair trunk—that made all the furnishing their 
room could boast. Mrs. Sparks had made over 
to Hannah the bed that belonged to her in right 
of her term as “ bound girl” having elapsed, and 
added to it some linen and blankets that she had 
brought with her when the Deacon married her. 
A few coarse towels, a kettle, a spider, and a 
little tin, with a plain set of absolutely necessary 
crockery for the table, completed Hannah’s equi- 
page, taken in lieu of the heifer-calf that is, be- 
sides the bed, a bound girl’s general portion on 
her release. She end Aceldama had two boxes 
for their clothes, and they spread their bed on 
the floor in an upper room. 

Yet if ever a philosopher wanted an illustra- 
tion to vindicate his contempt for circumstances, 
we should have recommended him to ’Celdy’s 
home. No young wife of a boyish millionaire, 
in her morning robe of silk, with laced and em- 
broidered garments peeping from under its soft 
and heavy folds, and every delight or glory that 
money can bring gathered about her, ever shone 
more cheerfully lovely than Hannah in her dark 
print dress and clean white collar, doing up 
** chores,” with old Dan Case poking about in 
vain attempts to help her, and Granny in her 
chair by the sunny south window, knitting at 
her blue stocking, her face as quiet as a child’s, 
and her eyes closed as if will, not power, were 
wanting to see with. ’Celdy had read enough 


fiction in his life to have a due value for sur- 
roundings, and would have liked as well as any 
man to sce his wife in a romantic cottage, over- 
hung with roses, gracefully doing nothing; but 
we doubt if he would have loved her half as much 





under those pleasing aspects as he did now, when 
every day showed him more and more how neat, 
how cheerful, how contented she could be in the 
midst of absolute poverty with him. It was the 
most subtle flattery he could receive, because the 
most unco} us in its giver; and to him, per- 
haps, the thought came, as it does to us, why 
might not thousands of other men, who dare not 
marry because they are poor, attempt and find 
the same happiness by the same faith in the wo- 
man they love? 

Heaven knows that women are the weaker 
sex; that they are full of faults and full of fol- 
lies ; but where one woman in ten would make a 
man’s life wretched by pining after show and 
luxury, the other nine would ask nothing but love 
and trust enough to make them happy in four 
bare walls. It is not here that women’s sins lie. 
The whole life of thousands, as poor as utter des- 
titution can make them, tells another story. Love 
a woman enough to trust her, and if she loves 
you, doubting and sneering man! she will upset 
all your woman-hating theories in a year; but 
treat her like a doll and a fool, and she will be 
both. Is it an unnatural result ? 

Mrs. Sparks stole down as often as she found 
the Deacon’s work took him to a distant field, 
to see her boy and his wife, as well as to com- 
fort her old mother ; but the Deacon never came, 
nor did ’Celdy’s Christian charity get the better 
of him yet, enough for him to go home at all. 
He could not forget that when he left his father, 
and stifling all his worse feelings in the real af- 
fection that only slept within him, he said, 

*‘ Good-by, father,” holding out his hand, 
the Deacon had held his own still before him, 
and turning red with rage, answered, 

** You'll come back here begging yet!” 

‘¢ Never, if I die on the town!” said ’Celdy, 
equally red. And so father and son had parted. 

Squire Willet had left his farm on ’Celdy’s 
hands, with full power to work it as he pleased, 
swamp and all, and ’Celdy was faithful to his 
trust. He hired but two men to help him, and 
made the eyes of all the farmers round about 
open wide by the barrels of lime and courses of 
drain-tile that he laid in for the campaign; but 
he knew what he was about. Up early and out 
late, never idle 2 moment, never looking on, but 
always at work with his men, he showed the 
most incredulous how much more a head is 
worth than hands alone; and when Squire Wil- 
let came back to Hanover for a visit in the au- 
tumn, to inspect his farm aad settle accounts 
with Aceldama, the twenty-acre swamp waved 
with such a crop of corn as no field in the town- 
ship ever saw before, and there was more hay 
and rye harvested than even his big barns could 
hold. ’Celdy made enough out of his farming 
that year to buy a bedstead and a new cloak for 
Hannah, and lay up a small sum besides for fu- 
ture emergencies; since he had discovered that 
he was as happy as he need be—with Hannah, 
and without furniture! 

In the winter the trimming and thinning of 
the wood lot, and the clearing of a hill-side 
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swarming with white birches, gave them wood 
enough to defy even a New England winter; 
and, unable to be idle, ’Celdy set up two coal- 
pits, and brought new profit out of the hitherto 
waste lands on the place. 

Toward the end of their first yeftr’s life there 
old Dan Case died. He was not sick long, and 
his feeble mind lost nothing during that brief 
illness. He paid Hannah richly for all her care 
by his grateful words on those few days; she 
was good enough to be rewarded for any trouble 
by feeling that she had made the last year of her 
grandfather’s life on earth both comfortable and 
happy, and she never could be glad enough that 
his last words were— 

‘¢Hanner! you’ve got a good husband; the 
Lord ‘Il bless him an’ his’n, because he ha’n’t for- 
got the Lord’s poor. I can’t rightly remember 
things now; I’m kinder riled in my head; but 
there is a text somewheres that means him; it’s 
about doin’ it to ‘ the least of these.’ Oh yes! 
Iremember!” He raised his head and looked 
full at ’Celdy coming in at the door. ‘‘ The 
Lord says, ‘ Ye have done it unto me!’” 


*¢ He’s been a great burden to you,” said Mr. 
Little to Aceldama, on the day of the funeral, 
which was held in church on Sunday. 

*¢Qh no, Sir!” was the almost indignant re- 
ply; ‘* he has been a great blessing!” 

Deacon Sparks heard it. 

The second year of ’Celdy’s farming kept the 
promise of the first good, and was brightened all 
through by a visit from Mr. Fletcher, who slept 
on the floor, and lived on pork, potatoes, and 
rye-bread, with as much apparent enjoyment as 
if they had been the luxuries of a palace. It 
was a great refreshment to ’Celdy, mentally, to 
have his company at his daily work; not that 
Mr. Flefcher worked much, for he had come 
there to rest, and he therefore conscientiously 
rested; but his quick, practical insight that he 
always exerted for others, though never for him- 
self, and his poetic faculty of seeing the beauty 
in every common thing, seemed to illustrate 
even labor, and make it vivid with power and 
loveliness. Then he appreciated Hannah; and 
there is no man who does not like to have his 
wife praised by another, especially by one whom 
he admires and respects. A woman loves for 
love’s sake ; it makes no difference to her what 
the world says: it is enough that she loves her 
lover; praise intrudes, and blame is simply out- 
side barbarism. But a man loves for his own 
sake ; pride and self-gratulation mingle with his 
passion and affection ; he is commercial enough 
in his very nature to feel better satisfied with a 
bill the more good indorsers it has, ‘‘ Pity ’tis, 
tis true.” 

So this visit left "Celdy in good heart for the 
summer’s labors—all the more that ‘‘ Granny” 
elevated ‘‘ that ‘are Mr. Fletcher” into a house- 
hold oracle, and quoted him on all possible oc- 
casions; and Hannah kept alive in her hus- 
band’s mind a hope too sweet not to be cherish- 
ed, small as it was, that Hanover people would 








some day call Mr. Fletcher to be colleague with 
Mr. Little, now stricken in years and extremely 
feeble. 

“* No, they won’t, Hannah !” ’Celdy would say, 
with great emphasis. ‘‘ They don’t know him, 
and he a’n’t orthodox enough.” But for all that 
a vague hope existed in his mind, till it was 
finally quashed by Mr. Fletcher’s receiving and 
accepting a call to Hanover Centre, four miles 
from the Corners, and inaccessible to any body 
but ’Celdy, because they kept no horse. Six 
months he trudged that distance every Sunday 
to hear his old friend preach; for Hannah had 
now a little occupation at home that made 
“meeting” impracticable; till one Sunday in 
the second spring after their marriage she did 
contrive to walk to church, and Mr. Little being 
too ill to preach, Mr. Fletcher supplied his place, 
and baptized Aceldama Sparks’s baby and his 
own namesake. 

This was rather too much for Deacon Sparks. 
If Celdy had shown one sign of relenting toward 
his father—if he had even called his baby Sam- 
uel Ebenezer—the Deacon might have ‘‘ come 
round ;” but to go and name his first grandchild 
after the man, of all others, who had been, in 
the Deacon’s eyes, the primary cause of their 
separation, was not to be forgiven. 

It is true Mrs. Sparks and Hannah both begged 
this mitigation of the name, but ’Celdy was not 
to be persuaded; the dogged old Adam, who 
gets credit for all his children’s sins, lurked deep 
in ’Celdy’s heart, and made him uncomfortable 
through every duty of his life, religious or secu- 
lar. He knew he did not feel as he should to- 
ward his father ; but he laid the blame on his fa- 
ther’s shoulders, and refused to own that both 
could be wrong as well as one. 

That year the farm-work needed a horse, so 
*Celdy bought one, and built a barn, and re- 
moved his membership and Hannah’s to the 
Centre church. This was the climax of Deacon 
Sparks’s affliction. He couldn’t any way under- 
stand the works of Providence; he could not see 
why a New School man, and one who set light 
by his father, and called him to naught by his 
actions, as he phrased it, should be blessed in all 
his temporal undertakings—have the best wife, 
and the finest child, and the biggest crops in the 
township. He had eaten sour grapes, and it was 
against Scripture that ’Celdy’s teeth were not set 
on edge. 

So matters progressed for three years, during 
which the Deacon’s farming plodded slowly back- 
ward, and Squire Willet’s farm got the premium 
at the county fair. Hanover people began to 
wake up to the merits of modern farming; and 
’Celdy worked his way into the respect of every 
body who knew him, not merely by his agricul- 
tural success, but by the never-failing care and 
kindness with which he treated his old blind 
grandmother. Still Aceldama was not happy, 
and Mr. Fletcher saw it, and treated him ac- 
cordingly. 

‘* What’is the matter with you?” said he to 
Aceldama one Sunday night, after tea was over, 
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and they sat on the door-step, looking at the 
sunset, while Hannah “ cleared off” within. 

**T don’t know, Sir,” said Aceldama. 

“‘Then I shall have to tell you,” said Mr. 
Fletcher ; ‘* you have every thing at home here, 
in your family and in your success, to make 
you happy, but you don’t feel right to your fa- 
ther.” 

‘* Well, what can I do?” answered ’Celdy, 
with a sudden burst of angry grief: ‘‘ he don’t 
treat me as if I was his son; he is not so civil to 
me as to the commonest beggar. What can I 
do?” 

‘*T don’t see that what he is or does has any 
thing to do with your duty; if he neglects his, 
that is his affair. Have you tried all you can to 
be friends with him ?” 

Aceldama was honest: he hung his head and 
said, ‘‘ No.” 

**Then go and doit at once. Goto-night. I 
can not offer you any hope of peace unless you 
are willing to do a known duty as soon as you 
see it. If you have spoken disrespectfully to 
him, say so, and ask his pardon; tell him you 
want to be at peace with him; that you have 
suffered from your estrangement. Do this, and 
whatever answer he gives you, I can promise you 
a light heart and a pure conscience then, but not 
till then.” 

**T will,” said Alcedama, and quite forgetful 
of Mr. Fletcher, afraid only of delaying so dis- 
agreeable a duty, he took his hat and went; 
leaving his pastor in the door, no longer inter- 
ested in the sunset, but thinking in himself, with 
increasing respect and affection for ’Celdy, how 
few men in all the world kept into their life of 
business the directness and honesty that had sent 
the young man on such an errand, with so slight 
animpulse. He did not know himself how much 
he had to do with it; how far his own stainless 
life, and practice of what he preached, had given 
him the great power he possessed over all who 
knew him. 

It is almost always true that Providence 


smooths before us the path to any duty, from | 


the moment we enter it. A thicket of doubts and 
fears may present itself before us, but the boughs 
bend and the briers part as we face them, and 
we find a straight way ready for our feet. So 
Aceldama found it, for his mother met him on 
the step with tears in her eyes. His father had 
been taken sick the night before, with a heavy 
cold apparently ; it had increased now to fever, 
and he lay on his bed seemingly stupid, but 
flushed with heat, and restless though uncon- 
scious. The doctor had just been there, and pro- 
nounced him in danger; and Mrs. Sparks, full 
of apprehension, thought he had sent Aceldama 
up on his way back to his house; and so he 
would have, but that ’Celdy camc across the 
lots and Dr. Brooks went by the road. Acel- 
dama was glad always that he came of his own 
will. 

For many long days and nights Deacon Sparks 
— and tossed in the anguish of a raging 

ver. 





about the work ; he was always at hand at night, 
and watched and wore himself to a shadow—too 
glad to show how earnest his resolutions had 
been by some visible act of witness. Deacon 
Sparks neither knew wife nor son for ten days. 
His first consciousness ensued on a heavy sleep, 
from which he woke early one April day, free 
from fever but weak as a child; and gathering 
his fluttered senses so far as to know where he 
was, heard ’Celdy say, in the next room, in a 
voice which only the extreme sensitiveness of 
weakness could have rendered audible to his fa- 
ther, 

‘*No, mother, I can’t leave him now; tell 
Jay to let the wheat lot go. I don’t care if there 
isn’t a blade of grain on that lot this year. I 
shall not leave father.” 

Deacon Sparks could not believe his ears; his 
mind was too weak and dreamy to linger long 
on any thing, but the sentence lived in his mem- 
ory, and was there turned over and over again 
during his long convalescence, and resulted in 
his slow conviction that after all ’"Celdy must 
have a strange affection for his old father, since 
he risked a crop worth at least a hundred dol- 
lars, net profit, to stay with him over the crisis 
of his illness. 

For dollars were the Deacon’s standard, and 
when a man has one habitual gauge of value he 
reduces strange things to that measure; how- 
ever, it is significant to himself, though it be even 
ludicrous to another. 

He was a long time getting well. Week after 
week rolled by, and still ’Celdy was needed often 
to lift his father from one bed to another; to 
watch by him at night when his mother was al- 
together worn out; to oversee the Deacon’s neg- 
lected affairs, over which he fretted and worried 
enough to have made a well man sick—and all 
this time he said nothing of reconciliation or 
affection to his son—not one word. 

By no means because he did not feel it, and 
show it too, in his own way; but a genuine 
Yankee is lost for words to express emotion, 
however deep it may be. Perhaps he is used 
rather to consider language as so potent an ally 
in cheating and chaffering that he hesitates to 
| profane truth and feeling by utterance; or per- 
haps he is conscious that the nasal wang of 
dear old New England is scarce fitted to adorn 
or intensify the tenderer and sweeter sentiments 
of life. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
true; nay, we recall now one man of profound 
mind and intense sympathies, whose profession- 
al attempts at consolation or advice almost al- 
ways give pain and excite anger, from the sim- 
ple inability existing in him to speak what he 
feels with the same depth and delicacy that he 
feels it. When will somebody annex to the 
‘*school of the prophets” most in vogue a ‘‘school 
of expression,” and get a woman to teach it? 
| But Aceldama knew that his father had restored 
| him to his old place quite as well as if he had 








| Orientally fallen on his neck and wept, and was 


| rather pleased to have the reconciliation tacit 


’Celdy only went home to direct his men | himself. As Deacon Sparks grew better, and 
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came out again into life to do for himself, every 
one who saw him perceived that he was softened 
toward things in general as well as toward ’Celdy. 
He gave more to the poor box, and quite as much 
to the heathen; he went all over Squire Willet’s 
farm, and did not sniff once at the new-fangled 
machines and operations for its management. 
He volunteered a call on Hannah, in return for 
the many she had made him, and shook hands 
with old Mrs. Case, who was as earnestly glad 
to welcome him as if he had been the best son- 
in-law living, and coaxed Master Sammy into 
the beginnings of a friendship so fervent that 
thereafter neither grandfather nor grandson were 
ever so happy as when together; and Sam led 
the old Deacon into all sorts of places, at all 
times and seasons, simply by pulling at his knot- 
ty fore-finger, till Hannah had to interfere for 
her father-in-law’s sake, much to the little mas- 
ter’s disgust, who had no idea but that grand- 
fathers were made to be useful. 

Before another year expired, bringing to an 
end ’Celdy’s lease of the Willet farm, old Mrs. 
Case had gone home to Heaven in her peaceful 
sleep, and was mourned as a sweet and quiet ex- 
ample of Christian loveliness must be mourned 
always, though it is for the world and ourselves 
we grieve, not for those whom death restores to 
their native atmosphere. Deacon Sparks came 
to the funeral early, and standing by the coffin 
to take a last look at the placid, withered face 
within it, was heard to say by Hannah, who was 
in the next room, and was attracted to the door 
by his musing solilogquy— 

*¢ Well! the Lord has his own ways of level- 
in’ stubborn folks. I wouldn’t keep her out o’ 
want, and now she'll be in the upper story up 
there. She'll be a saint, and I don’t know as I 
shall even keep the door.” 

Deacon Sparks gave up his farm to ’Celdy, to 
have and to hold and to work his own way, 
while he himself ‘lived on his interest,” in Han- 
over phrase. We only hope our readers may 
have been able to live on the same fund up to 
this point. ’Celdy’s profits on the Willet place 
enabled him to build a little frame house, for 
neither his wishes nor his judgment permitted 
him to accept his father’s proposal that they 
should all live together. And a few years of real 
sunshine gilded what remained of Deacon Spark’s 
life; but he never quite rebounded from that 
fever. And when a slow consumption at length 
set in, and gradually beguiled him to his grave, 
he had many long talks with Mr. Fletcher, whom 
he had learned both to admire and love, and in 
one of the last he said: 

**T’m a real changed man about a good many 
things, Parson Fletcher, an’ ’Celdy’s done it. I 
can’t think hard of folk’s religion when I see 
how it’s worked him out of the kiting-est boy ye 
ever sce into a real, downright good man. He’s 
better’n I am, a sight! He don’t take sech an 
amazin’ grip o’ this world as I did. There's 
suthin better’n dollars to him. An’ seein’ him, 
he’s kinder upset all my old hard feelin’s about 
New School folks. I tell ye what, Parson Fletch- 





er, there a’n’t no preachin’ like livin’; and if 
you want to convert the world, jest you preach 
to folks in your church to live as though they 
b'lieved the Bible, and liked to b’lieve it. Your 
pretty Sunday talk about natur’, and ph’losophy, 
and doctrines, and one thing and ’nuther, isn’t 
goin’ to bring the Millennium round very spry. It 
a’n’t no good to deny the Lord six days in your 
works, and be entertained speculatin’ about Him 
the seventh. The children 0’ this world are too 
knowin’ to be caught with sech chaff. They’ve 
got the Bible as well as professors, and they 
know ’t when the Lord says religion is doin’ 
justly, and loving mercy, and walkin’ humbly 
with God, that a man who don’t do nary one 
of them things a’n’t religious, if he is deacon in 
three churches, and shells out to all the societies 
@ goin’. 

“T’ve ben a stumblin’-block myself long enough 
to know jest how’t’s done; and the fust thing ’t 
brought me to was seein’ one live Christian, an’ 
that’s ’Celdy; an’ you done it, next to the Lord, 
ef you are a New School man. Besides,” added 
the old man, after a paroxysm of coughing that 
interrupted his speech had passed away, ‘‘I’m too 
near to Jordan now to b’lieve there’s any schools 
on t’other side. It’s jest like gettin’ right into 
the sunshine’s track when it’s settin’, an’ seems 
near, close to; you can’t see nothin’ particular 
because of the light an’ glory on’t; all you know 
how to say is, it’s all light, and brightness, and 
warm all over; there a’n’t no spots; it’s all to- 
gether, and it’s all good.” 

** Amen!” said Mr. Fletcher, bending his 
head, and closing the rude simplicity of the old 
man’s speech with the only words fit to finish 
and seal it. 

‘* Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scyth- 
ian, bond nor free: but Christ is all, and in all.” 





DEATH OF WALTER BUTLER. 
A BALLAD OF TRYON COUNTY. 
L 
VERHEAD the sky of morning 
Gives of goodly weather sign ; 
From the milking to the meadows 
Slowly go the lowing kine. 


Fall in sparks of fire the dew-drops 
From the overburdened leaves ; 

Flit from bough to bough the peewees ; 
Hum the mud-wasps at the eaves. 


Mists that recent wrapped the valley 
Now are sweeping o’er the hills; 

And the broad, red sun is casting 
Gold upon the lakes and rills. 


Deep and brown and sombre shadows 
Creep the forest trees between ; 

Here and there the shades of crimson 
Speck the liquidambars’ green. 

















THE DEATH OF WALTER BUTLER. 





Lo! a horseman swiftly rising 
From between the river's banks ; 

Dust is on the rider’s garments, 
Blood upon his horse’s flanks. 


At the portal of the tavern 
Hard he draws the bridle-rein, 
For a moment, feet in stirrup, 
One refreshing draught to drain. 


What can make the village dwellers, 
In a hushed and breathless group, 

Gather round that jaded horseman 
By the village tavern stoop? 


To him come the anxious mothers, 
Bearing babes upon their arms ; 

Close behind them crowd the maidens, 
Yet unscathed by love’s alarms. 


Near him gather stalwart farmers, 
Sturdy, strong, and sun-embrowned ; 

And the curious village children, 
Play suspending, stand around. 


Breathless all, until the horseman, 
Mug in hand, has told his tale; 
Then around there spreads a murmur 

Like the warning of the gale. 


Now it lulls and now it rises— 
Like the patter of the rain— 

‘* Heaven at last has dealt its vengeance! 
Walter Butler has been slain!” 


I. 


Never tongue may tell the horror 
Of that dark November day, 
When through startled Cherry Valley 
Walter Butler took his way— 


Walter Butler and his Tories, 
With the savage Brant in train, 
Marking every rod of progress 
By the bodies of the slain.* 





1 On the 11th of November, 1778, Walter Butler, with 

a band of two hundred Tories and five hundred savages, 
the latter led ~~ Brant, swept down on Cherry Valley and 
of the inhabitants. Among oth- 

ers slain were ona Wells—himself friendly to the British 
Crown—his family, and domestics, twelve in all. There 
was one son, John, who happened to be at the time in 
Schenectady, and was thus saved. Jane Wells, who was 
an estimable young lady, noted for her kindness, was 
much lamented. Peter Smith, a Tory, formerly a servant 
of her father’s, endeavored to save her; but the Indian 
who had seized her defied him, and struck her to the 
earth with his tomahawk. Some of the incidents of the 
day were heart-rending. A Mr. Mitchell, returning to his 
house, saw the Indians approaching, and finding that he 
could not join his family, escaped to the woods. On his 
return he found his house on fire, and near it the bodies 
of his wife and four children. One of these, a little girl, 
was still living. He raised her up and was examining 
her wounds when he saw a party approach. He hid him- 
Vor. XIX.—No. 110.—O 





Walter Butler! cruel panther, 
Lapping tongue in human gore ; 

Even Brant, the bloody Mohawk, 
Had of truth and pity more. 


His the will to save the helpless 
From the tomohock and ball, 

Had not you with rage forbade him, 
Saying—‘‘ Curse them! kill them all!” 


Even boyhood’s old companions, 
Comrades of your later days, 

Friends who seeing not your vices 
Gave your scanty virtues praise— 


None of these could gain your mercy 
On that long-remembered day ; 

For the stranger, friend or foeman, 
Came one doom relentless—* Slay !’”? 


Swiftly at your word the hatchet 
Crashed into the quivering brain, 
And the swarthy fiends in fury 
Tore the scalp-skins from the slain. 


Gray-haired elders whom your father 
Knew as friends in days of yore, 

You had joy to see their corses 
Welter in their oozing gore.* 


Mothers lying, mangled, dying, 
In their throes made deeper moans, 
As they saw the skulls of infants 
Shattered on the ruthless stones. 


These, and shrieks of fleeing maidens, 
Speechless children’s pleading tears, 
And the yelling of the savage, 
Made sweet music to your ears. 


Bloody Walter Butler! owning 
Brain of fire and heart of stone, 
Twenty deaths, could you endure them, 
Would not for these deeds atone. 


Never more may come your victims 
To the pleasant earth again— 
Never hear the blessed tidings— 
‘¢ Walter Butler has been slain!” * 





self behind a log-fence, and from thence saw one of the 
new-comers, named Newbury, brain the child with a hatch- 
et. It is some satisfaction to know that the cowardly 
murderer was afterward caught, and hanged as a spy, by 
General James Clinton. 

2 Brant, more humane than his civilized commander, 
managed to save the lives of some, and would have pre- 
served all the women and children, but Butler forbade it, 
refusing all mercy. He would not permit his own personal 
friends to be warned of the attack, lest others might learn 
it and eseape. 

3 The elder Wells was a particular friend of Colonel 
John Butler. When the latter heard of the massacre, he 
said, ‘‘I would have gone miles on my hands and knees 
to have saved that family; and why my son did not do it 





God only knows.” 
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IL 
When the savage had departed, 
Careless of the woe he caused, 
Then, amid the smouldering ruins, 
An Oneida came and paused. 


He was tall and gaunt and aged, 
Czowned his head with films of snow; 
For the frosts of seventy winters 
Thus had honored Skenando.* 


Gazed he on the work of evil, “ 
Which around its traces. spread, 

On the blood which stained the herbage, 
On the pale and mangled dead. 


**T have been,” so spake the chieftain, 
“Forty years the white man’s friend ; 

So have been to Walter Butler— 
Would have proved so to the end. 


‘Cruel son of lying father, 
Faithless too as this may show, 

You shall rue the dreadful doing 
Which creates in me a foe. 


** Here are friends—I knew and loved them— 
Proved them often in my need; 

Great Monedo’s curse be on you, 
Walter Butler, for this deed. 


‘* Here, by all his bitter sorrow, 
By his scant and whitened hairs, 
By the spirits of the fallen, 
Thus the old Oneida swears : 


‘*He will follow in your pathway, 
He will hang upon your track, 

Through the hurry of the foray, 
Through the battle’s awful rack, 


‘¢ Till at length his keen-edged hatchet, 
Driven to your coward brain, 

With its crashing voice shall utter— 
‘Walter Butler has been slain!’” 


IV. 
In the waste of Cherry Valley 
Desolation long was seen 
Seated on the heaps of ashes 
Where the home of man had been— 


# Skenando was seventy years old at the time of the 
Cherry Valley murders, but still hale and vigorous. He 
died on March 19, 1816, at the age of one hundred and 
ten years, and was attended to his grave by a large con- 
course of citizens. He always remained the firm friend 
of the whites, was a man of probity, intelligence, and 
honor, and greatly respected. Shortly before his death, 
in reply to some remarks by a visitor, he said: “I am an 
old hemlock. The winds of a hundred winters have whist- 
led through my top. The generation to which I belonged 
has gone and left me. Why I live the Great Good Spirit 
only knows. Pray tomy Jesus that I may have patience 
to wait for my appointed time to die.” 











Where had stood the barn and stable, 
And the garden with its bees; 

Where the house, with peaked gable, 
Peeped through groves of locust trees— 


Where the children, newly-risen, 
Peered at sunrise through the pane, 
But through which the murdered children 
Never more may peer again— 


Where the housewife in the morning, 
Pail in hand, the fountain near, 
Stopped to gossip with her neighbors, 
And the village news to hear— 


Where the farmers in the porches 
Sat at closing of the day, 

Smoking pipes, whose odors mingled 
With the fragrance of the hay— 


Where at eve the cows were lowing 
Answer to the milkmaid’s cry; 
And, with hens about him, proudly 

Sultan Spurs came strutting by— 


Where the horses in the pasture, 
On the fence’s topmost rail, 

Crossed their necks and loudly whinnied, 
Some tired traveler’s horse to hail— 


Where the rooting swine at footsteps 
Raised their heads berieath the trees, 
And the watch-dog bayed defiance 
To the murmur of the breeze— 


Desolation there was sitting, 
Brooding on the fearful past, 
Crouching in the murky shadows 
Of her sullen pinions vast. 


There, amid the thorny briers, 
Mingled with the earth and stones, 

Hidden by the noxious herbage, 
Were the weather-whitened bones. 


On the branches of the maples 
Sat the houseless cocks and crowed ; 
In the forest’s dark recesses 
Starveling watch-dogs made abode. 


Through the copse-wood, snorting, scampered 
Herds of wild and savage swine; 

And with yellow deer there wandered 
What survived among the kine. 


In the fenceless fields the panther 
Crouched to spring upon his prey; 

And the rattlesnake lay basking 
Careless in the public way. 
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Clouds that overhung the valley 
Would not melt in gentle rain; 
They were waiting for the tidings— 

‘‘ Walter Butler has been slain !’* 


V. 
Where the Canada so swiftly 
Through the mountain gorges flows, 
Walter Butler found the mercy 
He had dealt to hapless foes. 


He had fought that day with Willet, 
And the battle had been lost, 

For our men the past remembered 
To the ruthless Tories’ cost.® 


No one there would seek for quarter, 
No one mercy would bestow; 

From the wrath that swept around them, 
Flight alone could save the foe. 


Butler, baffled, fled the combat, 
On his charger tried and good, 
Through the glen and o’er the valley, 
Through the gap within the wood. 


Rode he steadily and swiftly, 
While a swart and angry pack 

Of the hound-like, wild Oneidas, 
Yelped in anger on his track. 


On the Canada was rushing, 
Tempest-swollen, from the hills, 

Maddened with the furious urging 
Of a hundred surging rills. 


But he heeded not its raging— 
At the danger fear was lost— 
In he spurred his panting charger, 
And the foaming river cressed. 


On its bank a moment halting, 
To the foes upon his track, 
Words and motions of defiance 

Butler hurled exulting back. 


5 See Judge Campbell's Annals of Tryon County, p. 96 
to 120. The cocks crowing on the trees, and the dogs 
baying in the woods, are not fancy-pictures. 

6 On the 22d day of August, 1781, Colonel Willet, with 
three hundred men, attacked the enemy at Johnstown. 
The latter isted of three hundred and seventy-seven 
British and Tories, and one hundred and thirty Indians. 
Campbell makes the former one hundred more; but this is, 
I think, a mistake. The enemy were commanded by 
Major Ross and Walter Butler. Colonel Willet, after dis- 
patching Colonel Harper with one hundred men to attack 
the foe in the rear, moved forward with the remainder, 
His raw levies gave way at the first fire, and fell back on 
the village, where he succeeded in rallying them. He was 
joined by two hundred militia who arrived at that moment, 
and renewed the attack just as Harper opened fire on the 
enemy's rear. Ross and Butler were routed with great 
loss, and retreated, marching all the following night. 
Willet pursued them next morning, but they were too 
fleet of foot. It was on this retreat that Walter Butler was 
killed by a party of Oneidas. The place where his horse 
swam the creek is still known as Butler's ford, 














On his hot and spent pursuers 
Thus his words of scorning fell— 

‘*He who rides with Walter Butler 
Sits a steed that carries well. 


‘**In the battle and the foray 
Human blood shall fall like rain, 

Ere you carry round the tidings— 
‘Walter Butler has been slain!’” 


VL 


As he waved his hand in mocking 
Came the whizzing of the ball— 
Loudly shouted the Oneidas 
As they saw the braggart fall. 


Then the white-haired chief who led them 
Flung his powder-horn aside, 

And his rifle dropped, preparing 
For a leap within the tide. 


*‘Skenando!” exclaimed a comrade, 
‘Stay! the stream runs fierce and wild; 
And your age will make you weaker 
In its current than a child. 


‘For the youngest there is danger 

Ere he'd reach the farther shore, 
From the raging of the waters, 

And the rocks o’er which they pour.” 


“Stay me not!” he answered sternly ; 
‘* Vengeance to the flood impels ; 
Hear you not the dying moaning 
Of the murdered Jenny Wells ?” 


Plunging in the yellow torrent 
With his tomohock in hand, 

Swam the chief of the Oneidas, 
Struggling till he reached the land— 


Till upon the green bank’s summit, 
Close beside the shaded wood, 

O’er the sorely-wounded Butler 
With a purpose fierce he stood. 


Said the pallid, craven butcher— 

‘* Let my ransom save my head; 
I can give you gold if living, 

I am profitless if dead!” 


Skenando replied—‘‘ With fever 
I in Cherry Valley lay, 

Where a white man nursed and healed me, 
Clothed and sent me on my way. 


‘¢That same white man had a daughter; 
She with you in childhood played; 
Yet one day, when leaves had fallen, 
By your orders died the maid. 
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“The Oneida, sworn to vengeance, 
Stands prepared to keep his vow; 

Think of Jenny Wells and tremble! 
Ah! you ask no mercy now! 


‘¢Wretch! remember Cherry Valley!” 
Sank the Tory with a groan, 

And the fierce and vengeful savage 
Drove his hatchet through the bone.’ 


* * * * * 


Back returned the swart Oneidas 
Ere the setting of the sun— 
And the scalp of Walter Butler 

Dangled from the belt of one. 


To the stout, victorious soldiers 
Who so well that day had fought, 
And were now at ease reposing, 
Pleasant was the news they brought. 


When was told around the camp-fire, 
How the hatchet clave the brain, 

Oh, how joyous was the shouting— 
‘‘ Walter Butler has been slain!” 





A STORY OF A GARTER. 


UST at four o’clock one dazzling afternoon 
last February, two young persons, opposite 
genders, took sudden possession of a neat sleigh, 
muffled themselves together in a manner intend- 
ed to secure as far as possible the double ad- 
vantage of comforting protection and engaging 
appearance, and, after judicious settlement of 
skirts and robes on the one hand, and hat and 
fars on the other, darted briskly off, along the 
smooth and shining roads of Winston. Clear 
and still, and not at all chilling, was the atmos- 
phere. The sun shed all its splendor from a 
cloudless sky, and the spotless earth radiantly 
reflected its glittering beams. The two sleighers 
with whom we have to do agreed without debate 
that no other day so favorable for their excursion 
could have been selected, and in turn went into 
spasms of rhetorical excitement over the glories 
of Winter—in its present cheering aspect. 

Not having accustomed themselves to the as- 
siduous study of Nature, they failed to exactly 
interpret certain omens which might otherwise 
have interfered with their innocent enthusiasm. 
Of course neither had noticed, the night before, 
the broad circle of luminous haze that surround- 
ed the moon, giving warning of approaching dis- 
order above. Of course neither considered, as 
they dashed along heeding only their own pleas- 


None, certainly. Their aim was pleasure. 
Lucy Brandon, nineteen, daintily beautiful, 
and coquettish by unconquerable feminine in- 
stinct, filled the hearts of the youth of Winston, 
and above all, those hearts gathered within the 
institution for the wholesale manufacture of cler- 
gymen for which Winston is celebrated, with 
fine frenzies. 

The secular youth swore she was an angel. 
The students, whose destiny was theological, did 
not swear, but, after investigating the subject, 
and finding that angels were sometimes imper- 
fect and fallible, proclaimed her divine, and in 
their orisons remembered her. 

In this way they satisfied all the conditions of 
their college life. Inside the walls they were 
divinity students; outside, they were students 
of divinity. 

In confidence it may be revealed that Miss 
Lucy’s highest attributes were in fact of a mortal 
order. She was not a bit of an angel; but she 
was what is much better for the purposes of this 
world—a charming girl, with beauty enough to 
wind golden chains around susceptible young 
hearts, and wit enough to fasten them with glis- 
tening clasps, whenever she chose. At the same 
time, she was as amiable as could fairly be ex- 
pected of a spirited young woman who ruled a 
subservient seminary with a rod more rigid than 
any the professors could wield; she was, with 
all her frolicsome coquetry, as discreet as a dow- 
ager, and she was not destitute of good sense, a 
powerful proof of which was that she never wrote 
her name Lucie. Nevertheless, it is a melan- 
choly truth that many of the maidens of Winston 
persistently refused to recognize those infatuating 
qualities which by the ruder creatures were unan- 
imously accorded her. 

After a considerable period of supreme sway, 
Miss Brandon at length sighed, Alexanderwise, 
for something new to conquer. 

She fell in with Mr. Henry (so christened, but 
popularly denominated Harry) Langford, a fine 
young fellow with no theological aspirations, who 
had come up to Winston to look after some long 
neglected relations. Clever and well-dressed, 
and with a heavenly curl to his hair, he inter- 
ested Miss Brandon, who forthwith smiled upon 
him, and baited her flirtation-hooks with most 
delicate fascinations. With a shade of surprise, 
she observed that her intended victim succeeded 
in reaping the full benefit of the baits, and yet 
refused to be caught. Upon this, she became 
shy, and he commenced a promiscuous assault 
upon the affections of every available young wo- 
man he encountered. As soon as it was evident 





ant fancies, the light clouds which rapidly rising 
soon overspread the southern heaven, and grad- 
ually threatened to obscure the declining sun. 
What need had they to anticipate the possible 
interruption of their sport ? 

7 Walter Butler fell as described; but I have availed 
myself of a poetical license to introduce Skenando as his 
slayer. Butler begged for mercy; but the savage who 
stood over him said, in his broken English, “Sherry Val- 
ley! remember Sherry Valley!” and so brained him. 





that they understood each other, they began to 
laugh. Consultation followed. From laughing 
at one another they turned to laughing at Miss 
| Brandon’s troop of suppliant admirers. I am 
| sorry to say that the young lady betrayed confi- 
| dence. She told him how one especially devout 
| adorer was continually quoting Scriptural puffs 
| to her; and how another, of entomological turn 

of mind, would insist on comparing her to new 
| and exquisite specimens of bugs. Then he told 
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her, quite maliciously, how precarious her rule 
was, and cruelly likened her position to that of 
a keeper in a lunatic asylum, whose strength lies 
in his confidence that his subordinates, having 
lost their wits, possess no power of combination 
among themselves to defeat his plans. Occa- 
sionally Miss Brandon was a little tart; some- 
times Mr. Langford was a little rude; but they 
usually kept within amicable bounds, and were 
understood to be excellent friends — nothing 
more! 

Not one of Miss Lucy’s devotees ever thought 
it worth while to look upon Harry Langford with 
eyes of green indignation. He was in no degree 
rapturous about her; she often snubbed him. 
An infinitesimal quarrel between them had once 
been detected. Besides, he was not a resident, 
only a visitor, whose opportunities were thus 
limited. 

Moreover it is a fact that no two persons were 
more profoundly convinced of their absolute in- 
difference to one another than Miss Brandon and 
Mr. Langford themselves. 

They had given much private thought to the 
subject (there was the danger!), and had satis- 
fied themselves that they were, as every body 
understood, excellent friends—nothing more! 

Nevertheless it happened that Mr. Langford 
was suddenly overcome by a sense of shame at 
his want of family feeling in so long neglecting 
his Winston relations. So he endeavored to re- 
pair old errors by frequent visits, and established 
an extensive acquaintance in the neighborhood. 
He grew fond of social gayeties. He cultivated 
all Winston. At every important gathering he 
was made welcome. 

At last the winter came, and every body knows 
how delightful the winter is in a New England 
country town, where the thermometer never by 
any excess of exaltation gets more than an occa- 
sional degree or so above the 0; where frozen 
noses are to be met at every corner, and are 
deemed neither uncommon nor unornamental, 
while frozen toes are accepted almost in the light 
of a luxury; where ice-cream is indissolubly as- 
sociated with breakfast, and where for many 
months life is but a perpetual shiver. Mr. 
Langford, anxious to experience all these joys, 
came up to Winston in the middle of February 
to remain two days, bringing with him baggage 
sufficient for three weeks, to which term, after 
much interchange of entreaty and expostulation, 
he was induced to extend his visit. 

The first time he met Miss Brandon, he 
tempted her with the suggestion of a sleigh-ride. 
Said he “A sleigh-ride in winter is seldom 
amiss,” and was thereupon sharply criticised for 
admitting the possibility of such a thing at any 
other season. However, Miss Brandon consent- 
ed. She would ride with him the next afternoon. 

In the morning Mr. Henry Langford gravely 
inspected the family stable, but found nothing 
therein equal to his own idea of the magnitude 
of the occasion. At the public stable he was 
more successful. At first he contemplated the 
luxurious magnificence of a span, but an irre- 


sistible impulse subsequently induced him to set- 
tle upon a single courser. (One horse may be 
driven with one hand!) It is difficult to imag- 
ine what impelled him to seek with such perti- 
nacity as he did for the narrowest sleigh in the 
collection. 

At four o’clock p.s. the light-hearted young 
pair dashed away, as full of good-natured glee as 
the sleigh was full of them—and they fitted very 
compactly. Miss Brandon, knowing the coun- 
try more intimately than her companion, under- 
took to point their way, a manner of proceeding 
quite agreeable, in view of the male creature’s 
total ignorance of localities. They glided on, 
turning hither and thither, until ere long they 
left the clustering cottages of Winston quite a 
distance behind. For a while both chattered 
and laughed with a vigor that put them into a 
precious glow ; but by-and-by Mr. Henry stopped 
short, in an unaccountable manner, and left 
Miss Lucy to do the declamation, contenting 
himself with watching the sparkle of her eye, or 
the pretty curve of her lip, as she threw out in- 
cessant little smart sprinkles of feminine wit. 
Presently he observed with wonder a faint sus- 
picion of a flutter trembling through him, and 
attributed it to their rapid motion, recollecting 
similar sensations in earlier youth, caused by 
swinging. 

He must have expressed something odd in his 
countenance, for, of a sudden, Miss Lucy cut 
short her fun, and subsided into dim oblivious 
tranquillity. Just one minute. after, it flashed 
upon Mr. Henry Langford, that he had for the 
past six months been steadily and uninterrupt- 
edly occupied in making a muff of himself; that 
the notion of ‘‘excellent friendship,” so far as he 
and Lucy Brandon were concerned was utterly 
absurd and degrading to think upon; that the 
truth was he loved her dearly, and that he ought 
to have known it long ago, and should, if he had 
ever before been alone with her, as he now found 
himself. Having settled all this to his own sat- 
isfaction, he took courage and a bold step: 

** Miss Lucy” (rather shakily) ‘‘are you com- 
fortable ?” 

“Oh, perfectly.” 

* Not cold?” 

**No, indeed.” 

Now what he wanted was, that she should say 
she was cold, and he considered himself a little 
ill-used because she did not, But he would not 
be bereft of his idea; so gathering reins in one 
hand, he cautiously disembarrassed the other, 
and, sweeping his arm around the back of the 
sleigh, caused that vagrant member to encircle 
the big bundle of buffalo bandages which confined 
the gentle form beside him. Not a word of re- 
monstrance, but a silence dangerously ominous, 
if he had known it. Incoherently mumbling a 
repetition of the inquiry concerning comfort, 
etc., he permitted the Arm to venture upon a 
faint suggestion of a squeeze. This time the 








| little face, now sadly flushed, came round square 
| upon him, and disconcerted him horribly. But 


| with desperate impudence he remarked quite 
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carelessly, and looking earnestly at a point in 
the road at the distance of half-a-mile ahead— 
‘Please shut your eyes a minute.” 

Down went the lids. 

7 

The calm was over. First came a torrent of 
reproaches, very limited as to duration, but of 
crushing weight; then an intrusive little tear, 
which had better have stayed away; then a dead 
silence. Mr. Henry Langford was sorely afflict- 
ed. ‘If she did not want me to kiss her,” 
thought he, ‘then why did she shut her eyes ?” 
As he could make nothing of it, he endeavored 
to effect a quiet pacification, but all encouraging 
response was withheld. Hardly a word was 
vouchsafed him, and the few he got were by no 
means of a character to fill him with rapture. 
In the midst of his anxious argument, there came 
a cry from the side of the road. 

Harry pulled up, and saw a melancholy-look- 
ing woman, not well clad, not strongly framed, 
standing, with a child in her arms, by the sleigh. 
She asked how far it was to Linville. 

** How far to Linville, Miss Brandon?” in- 
quired Harry, in blissful ignorance. 

“ Four miles”—(rather pettishly). 

The woman of melancholy mien furthermore 


desired to know the direction. Was it straight 
on? 

‘¢Ts it straight on, Miss Brandon ?” 

*¢ Yes”—(stiff and short). 


The lugubrious female murmured a thank 
and the sleigh moved off. In about a minute 
Mr. Langford clutched the reins savagely, and 
uttered an exclamation which would have satis- 
fied any listener of his innocence of theological 
tendencies. 

Miss Lucy emitted a high D, head register, 
staccato. 

**T think I am a brute,” quietly remarked Mr. 
Henry Langford. 

Miss Brandon now assumed an air of resigna- 
tion, as if expecting an apologetic explanation of 
the recent rudeness. She was disappointed, and 
when the sleigh began to turn about, became per- 
plexed. 

*¢ The woman is going to Linville, wherever 
that is,” continued Harry. ‘‘ Of course she is. 
She mustn’t walk four miles through the snow 
this weather. And loaded down with a big baby, 
too ! ” 

Miss Brandon gave out symptoms of uneasi- 
ness. ‘* You are not going all the way to Lin- 
ville,” said she. 

‘** Certainly I am, Miss Brandon” —and he 
drew up beside the pedestrian of dolorous aspect. 

*¢T do not see that there is room,” said Miss 
Brandon, ungraciously; and the poor woman 
shrunk back at the words. 

Harry’s eyes flashed in a very uncivil manner, 
I am afraid, as he said rather roughly, ‘‘ We will 
make room,” springing out at the moment, and 
hurriedly lifting the lachrymose traveler and her 
child into his place. Then, without a word, he 
quartered himself upon a section of the sleigh’s 
floor, and drove ahead. 





In a little while Miss Brandon said, softly— 
‘*T think there is room up here, Mr. Lang- 
ford.” 

**T am very well down here,” he answered ; 
and then, in a low voice, leaning over toward 
her—*‘ I could not have thought, Miss Brandon, 
that you would transfer any part of the resent- 
ment you felt toward me to this unoffending and 
unfortunate person. 

Lucy began to cry, but this new phenomenon 
escaped his notice. The woman of woeful coun. 
tenance, who heard nothing, but saw every thing, 
sat on thorns. 

Now here was a most unhappy misunderstand- 
ing, for Lucy really deserved better of this good- 
natured, but too hasty young knight-errant. 
The fact was, that just at the moment when the 
pedestrian episode began to interfere, she had 
discovered that she was not irreconcilably of- 
fended, after all, and was longing for an oppor- 
tunity to give a fraction of a hint to that effect. 
Having, after much wavering, heroically resolved 
to do this unfeminine thing, she was naturally 
disturbed by the interruption. So the cause of 
her pique was not at all unflattering to her cav- 
alier. 

Presently she bent forward, and said timidly, 
but with inexpressible sweetness :— 

** Won't you forgive me, Mr. Langford ?” 

Harry looked quickly up, and saw one tear 
glistening on the end of her nose, and another 
threatening to freeze upon her cheek. He push- 
ed back something that came uninvited into his 
throat, and sang out lustily :—‘‘ Come now, it is 
cold here, and I must have a share of the buffa- 
loes !”—and he clambered in, without much dis- 
turbing the solemn-visaged passenger. 

Lucy got up a small laugh. 


Before they reached Linville it was six o’clock, 
and growing dark. A few snow-flakes, scarcely 
noticed, rested upon the horse’s back. Five min- 
utes more, and they had deposited their passen- 
ger at her destination. She flung out a profusion 
of thanks, flavored by a tear. The reconciled 
twain started homeward, each a little doubtful 
as to the exact condition of the other’s temper. 
Preliminarily, they conversed upon very remote 
topics—agreed that as Linville was eight miles 
from Winston, they had now about eight miles 
to overcome; and that as it was already late, it 
would probably be later before they reached home. 
The increasing snow furnished a new subject, and 
this very soon acquired a positive interest, as it 
steadily gained strength. In a little while gusts 
of wind came surging along, keen and icy, and 
impudently whirling the light snow into the faces 
of the homeward-bound. With any other com- 
panion, Mr. Harry Langford would have said dis- 
agreeable things. Miss Brandon acknowledged 
to herself that if she were now under the guid- 
ance of any of her professed devotees, there 
might be words as bitter as the wind. 

When they were four miles from Winston, 
they came to a sudden turn in the road. The 
new snow had drifted here, and the way was dif- 
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ficult to pass. At a touch of the whip, the horse 
plunged forward and—a trace snapped! 

This was serious. Langford sprang out, and 
discovered that the difficulty might be tempora- 
rily arranged by splicing. For this he needed 
twine. Together they searched the sleigh, but 
found no consolation there. Ten cheerless min- 
utes Harry tried a dozen expedients, 
all unsuccessful. What should bedone? There 
were no houses near. It was becoming very 
dark. 

At last he proposed, not without hesitation, to 
draw the sleigh to the side of the road, to wrap 
his fair charge in impenetrable folds, and to start 
off on foot in search of twine. 

At this point all trouble vanished in an in- 
stant. In a faint voice Miss Lucy unexpectedly 
chirped forth from her pile of buffalo robes— 
‘* Will this do?” and instantly hid herself from 
human view. 

She had let fall something upon the snow that 
lay like a half-coiled blue snake. In answer to 
her frightened question she was informed that it 
did. Harry, laughing himself to pieces intern- 
ally, but superficially solemn and calm, repair- 
ed damages, resumed his place, and drove cau- 
tiously onward. After a while he said—*‘ Think, 
now, Miss Lucy, of a woman walking to Linville 
in this tempest.” 

Lucy looked appealingly into his face, and 
gave signals of great distress. 

** You are cold,” he said; and as she was si- 
lent, he took it for granted that she was! ! 

As they passed through the long avenue to 
Mr. Brandon’s house, an electrical experiment 
took place, without the same explosive result as 
before. 


The next evening there was a sewing-circle in 
Winston. A sewing-circle is a popular needle- 
and-thread assemblage at which flannels and rep- 
utations are pitilessly punctured; at which um 
der-garments for infants and scandal-cloaks for 
adults are manufactured, and all made to fit. 
The duties of the occasion having been worried 
through early in the evening, the masculine ele- 
ment was suffered to mingle socially, and the 
sport began. Mr. Henry Langford was ad- 
mitted with the rest of the thitherto excluded. 
He looked mischievously at the centre of attrac- 
tion. The centre of attraction smiled at him, 
and folded its front upper teeth over its lower 
lip. 

Did you ever notice what a depth and variety 
of meaning is conveyed by that very curious con- 
tortion of the female face? It signifies amaze- 
ment, amusement, grief, anger, reflection,—al- 
most any thing, according to the will of the ex- 
hibitor. 

This time it meant remonstrance and exhort- 
ation. 

A divinity student was talking very loudly 
about the Atlantic cable, and descanting upon 
the ingenuity of man. 

Mr. Langford asserted that the ingenuity of 


man; and proposed to substantiate his position 
by a slight narration and a simple apparatus he 
had in his pocket. 

From the centre of attraction there came 
again a high D, head register, this time stacca- 
tissimo. Miss Brandon broke recklessly from 
her circle, spilling all sorts of work-box treasures 
as she ran. Spools, needles, pins, bodkins, scis- 
sors, hooks were scattered around in inextricable 
confusion. 

‘* Harry, give it to me,” she pleaded very soft- 
ly—*‘ please do, dear Harry.” 

The ‘‘ dear” was of at least ten seconds’ dura- 
tion. Long before the prominent vowel was ex- 
hausted, Harry Langford was a lost man. 

‘¢ There it is,” he said, ‘and what shall I 
have in return?” (All this very softly.) 

‘*¢ Every thing”—(more softly still, but with 
a smile that was better than a dozen orations). 


In the course of a week, the youth of Winston 
heard something that took away its appetite. It 
considered that its confidence had been abused. 
It regarded Mr. Henry Langford as an intruder 
who had exceeded the privileges extended by 
hospitality. 

A little while after all this, in the course of a 
retrospective conversation, Miss Brandon made 
the following mysterious remark, with all the ex- 
travagant emphasis peculiar to young ladies : 

** Nothing of the sort, Harry. It was horri- 
bly old-fashioned, and it was the merest accident 
in the world! !” 


It seems there are ever so many morals in this 
story, notwithstanding it is so short, and so true 
—for it is true, every word, excepting only the 
names of persons and places. There is a moral 
of youthful society, a moral of humanity, a mor- 
al of feminine apparel, and some more, all of 
which it is very pleasant to reflect upon, since 
none of them were intended. But I shall not 
take the trouble to point them out. 





JOHN WESLEY. 


OHN WESLEY was born at Epworth, Lin- 
colnshire, June 17, 1703 (O.S.). His father 

was rector of the parish, and a man of singular 
piety, courage, learning, and talents. Hismother, 
the daughter of an English clergyman, was a wo- 
man of rare sense, well educated, of uncommon 
energy of character, and withal a great beauty. 
She had nineteen children. Eight of them died 
in infancy. The remaining eleven were three 
sons and eight daughters. The history of sev- 
eral of the daughters—like the prophet’s roll—is 
full of lamentation, mourning, and woe. With 
abilities and education equal to any station, their 
lives were made as wretched as life can be by 
brutal husbands, incapable of knowing their 
worth. One of them married a clergyman, 
named Hall. She bore him ten children. Aft- 
er treating her with uniform unkindness, and oc- 
casional cruelty through many years, he finally 





man bore no comparison to the ingenuity of wo- 


left her, and died a miserable wretch, exclaim- 
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ing, in his last hours, ‘‘ I have injured an angel ! 
—an angel that never me!” Mrs. 
Hall afterward became the friend of Johnson, 
who was so well pleased with her that he in- 
vited her to become one of his family at Bolt 
Court. 

Mrs. Hall’s sister, Mehetabel, familiarly called 
Hetty, was a beauty, a scholar, a poet, and a 
wit, and every way worthy of the best man in 
England. Swayed by her father’s influence, she 
reluctantly gave her hand to an ignorant fellow 
by the name of Wright, who had been moderate- 
ly successful in business. He soon grew weary 
of the virtues and intellect of which he never 
knew the value, and took to the more congenial 
society of the ale-house; or, as she described it : 


“To some obscure, unclean retreat, 


@ tale ten hours’ long; 
in raptures, with stretched jaws, 
Crownest each joke with loud applause!” 

Mrs. Wright has been dead over a hundred 
years, yet no man of sense or sensibility can read 
the story of her married life without the keenest 
indignation and pain. It began in despair, con- 
tinued a living death, and ended with a broken 
heart. 

Another sister, Susanna, gave herself in mar- 
riage to a morose despot by the name of Ellison. 
After living with him for many years she quietly 
retired to London, where she steadfastly refused 
to see him, notwithstanding his repeated attempts 
at a reconciliation. Once he had information 
conveyed to her that he was dead. She went 
to Lincolnshire to see him decently buried; but 
finding herself deceive* she returned to London, 
and saw him no more. 

Wesley had two brothers, Samuel and Charles. 
Samuel, the oldest of the three, was a clergyman 
and a poet, the friend of Lord Oxford, Atter- 
bury, Swift, and Pope. Charles, the youngest 
brother, was a lyrical poet, whose sacred hymns, 
if not directly inspired, were written under the 
reflex inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. The 
bare reading of them turns a man’s voice to tune 
in spite of him, as the sounds of a violin produce 
an involuntary dance. There is nothing like 


One night, during the childhood of Wesley, 
the parsonage took fire. The flames spread so 
rapidly that the family had barely time to escape. 
The old man counted his children by the light 
of the burning house. John was-missing. No 
one dared to venture in. Presently the little 
fellow was seen at a window, through which the 
smoke was pouring. The flames were just be- 
hind him. One tall man stood on the shoulders 
of another tall man, and reached out his arms. 
John fell into them, and was safely conveyed to 
his mother. ‘Thank God!” exclaimed the fa- 
ther, “‘ my children are safe; let the house go!” 
Many years after Wesley gave his portrait to the 





world with the text under it, ‘‘ Is not this a brand 
plucked from the burning?” 

On the site of the old parsonage soon arose a 
new one, which a few years later became the 
scene of a marvelous ghost story. Deep groans 
and loud knocks were heard through the house; 
doors opened and shut without a visible hand; a 
hand-mill in the garret fell to work with no one 
near it; a crash was heard under the stair-way 
as if a rock had crushed a:score of bottles. Once, 
while the rector and his wife were searching the 
house, a rattling sound was heard, as if a basket 
of silver had been poured over her person and 
fallen at her feet. The girls and serving-men 
were frightened, and even the dog showed every 
sign of alarm. The angry rector scolded his wife 
and children for their superstitious fears, until 
one night loud knocks on the head-board of his 
bed satisfied his doubts. After this he was three 
times roughly handled by an invisible power that 
pushed him against his writing-desk and the door- 
post. 

No account that excludes supernatural agency 
has been given of the matter until this day. Dr. 
Priestley published, from original documents, a 
full statement of the affair; and dismissed the 
whole with the remark that it is the best authen- 
ticated story of the kind in the world, but that 
there could have been no spiritual agent con- 
cerned in it, as no good end was answered by it. 

Southey took the most obvious view of the case, 
and was candid enough to avow the unpopular 
opinion that the Epworth parsonage was haunt- 
ed. Isaac Taylor is of the same mind, but thinks 
the invisible agent was a low ragamufiin spirit, 
with no more intellect than a baboon. What- 
ever may be the philosophy of the case, one thing 
is clear—Wesley’s mind was so intensely affected 
by these phenomena that an invisible world be- 
came, in his belief, a thing not less real than the 
palpable globe on which he.trod; and that keen, 
clear realization of a future state he was the pre- 
destined instrument of imparting to every class 
of English society. 

His education was begun by the most judicious 
of mothers, and completed at Oxford. Shortly 
after he took the degree of Master of Arts he was 
chosen Greek Lecturer to the University, and 
for his skill in that language was called the 
Grecian. To Latin, Greek, and Hebrew he aft- 
erwards added German, French, Spanish, and 
Italian. Logic was a favorite with him, and es- 
sential to his life of controversy. Mathematics 
he abhorred, as tending to atheism; such was 
his idiosyncrasy. Natural Philosophy, and what- 
ever else could be forced into the service of man- 
kind, were his life-long study. 

Before he left Oxford his naturally religious 
mind took the deepest coloring from Law’s ‘‘ Se- 
rious Call,” Taylor’s ‘‘ Holy Living and Dying,” 
and the ‘‘ Christian Pattern” of Thomas a Kemp- 
is. No man ever set out with a firmer purpose 
to work his way to heaven. He denied himself 


down to the point of nature’s absolute necessi- 
ties, and gave the savings away. He visited the 
prisons for the pious purpose of preparing male- 
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factors for the gallows. He was seldom free from 
the peculiar odor of the hovel and the jail. Ev- 
ery waking hour had its duty, and the duty filled 
the hour to the last minute. His benevolence 
was not the mere overflow of a kindly nature, but 
allied to his conscience, and directed by it into a 
thousand dry and dusty channels. A shivering 
girl one day stood at the door of his apartment 
and asked for clothes. He had nothing to give 
her; and when she left he looked on a shilling 
picture that hung against the wall, and torment- 
ed himself with the fancy that it was the price 
of her blood. Such was the man: Cowper’s 
sensibility penetrated with an almost morbid 
conscience. A zeal like his, when joined to ex- 
traordinary abilities, never fails to propagate 
itself. The city on the hill could not be hid. 
He soon became the ruling spirit of a company 
of young men who caught the contagion of his 
example. Hervey of the ‘‘ Tombs” was one of 
them. The strictness of the band invited at- 
tention. Sarcastic students stigmatized it by 
the title of the Holy Club, and afterward by the 
name of Methodism—a name that Wesley ought 
to have spurned at once. To say nothing of 
good taste, it was the worst policy in the world 
to adopt it. It was a term of contempt, meant 
to disgrace the religious zeal of those to whom it 
was applied, and no one can deny that it has an- 
swered its purpose. Names have an influence 
for good or ill. Ii the Christians at Antioch had 
been called Swaddlers, as the Methodists were in 
Ireland, the odious term would hardly have found 
a place in Luke’s history. Methodist, with all 
its outlandish derivatives, has been a drag on the 
Wesleyan reformation since the day it was given. 
It is conceding too much to the Devil to allow 
him to name a great religious movement. 

Not long after Wesley was ordained he sailed 
for Georgia to preach to the Indians. More than 
a hundred passengers crowded the ship. Twen- 
ty-four of them were German Moravians, as de- 
vout as himself. His mode of life on shipboard 
was as strictly time-saving as it had been on 
land. His rule—‘‘ Never be unemployed”—was 
observed to the letter. He rose at four, prayed, 
studied, and labored in his vocation until ten at 
night ; living meanwhile on sea-biscuit and rice, 
as a matter of self-denial. After a rough passage 
of a hundred and twelve days he landed on the 
bank of the Savannah River. To all human ap- 
pearance it was a fruitless mission. The Indian 
tribes were at war with each other, and inacces- 
sible to the missionary. He remained nearly 
two years, principally in Savannah, Frederica, 
and Charleston, making occasional journeys on 
foot to other places, defiant of heat and cold, 
and the obstacles that beset a traveler in a new 
country. One day he was nearly drowned by 
the tide that caught him asleep. At another 
time he waded through a cypress swamp breast- 
high in water; and, having missed his way, laid 
himself down for the night in wet clothes, and 
in the morning awaked to find himself frozen to 
the earth, and covered with a hoar-frost. ‘I be- 
lieve,” says he, ‘‘any one might do the same, if 


not impaired by the softness of a genteel educa- 
tion!” 

While in Georgia he lived part of the time, 
from choice, on bread and water. The same 
austerity characterized his preaching. The col- 
onists had never before tasted of such a gristly 
and indigestible Gospel. ‘‘ Why,” said a gen- 
tleman of standing to him one day, ‘‘if this is 
Christianity, a Christian must have more cour- 
age than Alexander the Great.”* 

“T like nothing you do,” said another. ‘ All 
your sermons are satires upon particular persons. 
I will hear you no more; and all the people are 
ofmy mind. We will not hear ourselves abused.” 
The meaning of all this is, that Wesley’s preach- 
ing was meant to make the colonists better men, 
and failing in that, it made them angry. His 
disciplinary regimen was entirely too severe for 
the sinners of Georgia. He would exhort them 
to **be not as the horse or mule whose mouth 
must be held in with bit and bridle ;” but if any 
mulish propensity showed itself among the flock, 
they were checked by the strongest bridle, and 
made to champ the hardest bit that ever tamed 
or maddened the unruly. The consequence was 
sure. Reproof roused resentment, and the per- 
secuted preacher soon shook the dust of Georgia 
from his shoes. A lawsuit was entered against 
him for repulsing a trifling young lady from the 
sacrament. Damages were laid at a thousand 
pounds. Six times he appeared in court to an- 
swer, and as often the case was postponed. No 
man could endure the intolerable nuisance of 
the law’s delay with less patience than John 
Wesley. At last, believing that the suit was 
intended only to vex him, he stuck a notice on 
the public square of his intention to return to 
England; and on the day named in the notice 
he left without hinderance. So ended Wesley’s 
labors in America. His mission was a failure 
in every thing except the lesson of physical en- 
durance that he learned by the rigors of a sea 
voyage, and the hardships of colonial life. On 
the passage home he was as busy as he had been 
on the passage out. He abridged for publication 
the life of the Marquis de Renty, read prayers 
and preached twice on Sundays, instructed two 
negroes in the Bible daily, taught a Frenchman 
Christianity in his own language, besides talking 
religion to the entire crew, not forgetting the 
cabin boy. 

The most surprising discovery that Wesley 
made by his voyage to America was, that he was 
no Christian—that he had no saving faith. The 
first storm frightened him. Death seemed near, 
and he was afraid to die, and he concluded that 
he had never been converted. The melancholy 
passage that records his fears, his reasonings, 
and his sorrowful conclusion, is too grandly elo- 
quent to be omitted. Here it is: 

‘<I went to America to convert the Indians ; 
but oh! who shall convert me? who is he that 





* The remark brings to:mind the case of one who, hav- 
ing been expelled from the Society of the Methodists, aft- 
erward said that their rules were £o strict that the d——1 





himself couldn't keep them! This was many years ago. 
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will deliver me from this evil heart of unbe- 
lief? I have a fair summer religion. I can talk 
well; nay, and believe myself while no danger 
is near; but let death look me in the face, and 
my spirit is troubled. Nor can I say, ‘ To die is 
gain.’ 
T have a sin of fear, that when I've spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore! 

I think verily if the Gospel be true, I am safe: 
for I not only have given, and do give all my 
goods to feed the poor; I not only give my body 
to be burned, drowned, or whatever God shall 
appoint, but I follow after charity. I now be- 
lieve the Gospel is true. Ishow my faith by my 
works, by staking my all upon it. I would do 
so again and again a thousand times if the choice 
were still to make. Whoever sees me, sees I 
would be a Christian. Therefore I have been, I 
am, I am content to be, a by-word, 2 proverb of 
reproach. But in a storm I think ‘What if the 
Gospel be not true?’ Then thou art of all men 
most foolish. For what hast thou given thy 
goods, thy ease, thy friends, thy reputation, thy 
country, thy life? For what art thou wander- 
ing over the face of the earth? A dream, a ‘cun- 
ningly-devised fable!’ Oh who will deliver me 
from this fear of death? What shall I do? 
Where shall I fly from it?—I am not mad, 
though I thus speak, but ‘I speak the words of 
truth and soberness,’ if haply some of those who 
still dream may awake and see that as I am, so 
are they. Are they read in philosophy? So 
wasI. In ancient or modern tongues? So was 
Ialso. Are they versed in divinity? Itoo have 
studied it many years. Can they talk fluently 
on spiritual things? The very same could I do. 
Are they plenteous in alms? Behold I gave all 
my goods to feed the poor. Do they give of 
their labor as well as of their substance? Ihave 
labored more abundantly than they all. Are 
they willing to suffer for their brethren? Ihave 
thrown up my friends, reputation, ease, country ; 
I have put my life in my hand, wandering into 
strange lands. I have given my body to be de- 
voured by the deep, parched up with heat, con- 
sumed by toil and weariness, or whatsoever God 
should please to bring upon me. But does all 
this make me acceptable to God? Does all I 
ever did, or can know, say, give, do, or suffer, 
justify me in his sight? —This, then, have I 
learned in the ends of the earth—that I am fall- 
en short of the glory of God; that my whole 
heart is corrupt and abominable, and conse- 
quently my whole life; that alienated as I am 
from the life of God, I am a child of wrath, an 
heir of hell.” 

Did ever man reason thus before? Is not 
piety, then, to be estimated by a faith in Chris- 


tianity that never wavers, producing a devotional | 


spirit, constant as a vestal flame; conscientious- 


ness, weighing every act, and word, and thought, | 


and feeling; benevolence, that gave all away; 
zeal, impelling to labors greater than which Paul 
could never boast? If these are the tests, then 
this earth had not a better converted man on it, 


in the year of grace 1738, than John Wesley. | well with the fact. 





Verily, if such acres of fruits, meet for repent- 
ance and heaven, left him unconverted, 
Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness covers all. 

His mistake lay in supposing that the Christian 
who can’t sing when the keel drops out, and the 
masts go overboard, is no Christian at all. A 
most uncomfortable fallacy, that overlooks con- 
stitutional and educational differences, and about 
equal, we think, to denying the manhood of every 
man who can not clear five rails at a bound. 
His fears, and the conclusion he drew from 
them, were a libel against the doctrine of St. 
Peter, that ‘‘in every nation he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” 
About three months after he landed in England 
he went one night to a meeting where somebody 
read from Luther on the Galatians. He listen- 
ed devoutly, and while he listened he felt an un- 
usual degree of religious comfort. ‘‘ God strange- 
ly warmed my heart,” is his expression. No 
doubt of it. But had not that brave, good heart 
been warmed before? His journal of the late 
voyage contains the answer: 

** Dec. 14, 1737.—I read public prayers and 
was much refreshed with the glorious promises in 
Psalm Ixxii. and Isaiah xl.” 

On the 28th of the same month, being at sea, 
he wrote thus: 

‘¢ Finding my apprehensions increase, I cried 
earnestly for help; and it pleased God in a mo- 
ment to restore peace to my soul.” 

Again: 

*¢ Jan. 13, 1738.—We had a thorough storm. 
The sea broke over the ship continually. I was 
at first afraid; but cried to God, and was strength- 
ened. Before tenIlaydown; J bless God, with- 
out fear.” 

That night he resolved to “‘ apply the word of 
God to every soul in the ship.” The effect was, 
‘I no sooner executed this resolution than my 
spirit revived; so that from this day I had no 
more of that fearfulness and heaviness which 
before almost continually weighed me down.” 

These journal items are a sufficient refutation 
of the idea that he was not a Christian, not con- 
verted, until that strange heart-warming on the 
24th of May, 1738. How then shall we recon- 
cile the discordant statements? Easily, we think. 
The philosophy of the case lies out on the sur- 
face. At the time when his heart glowed at the 
sound of Luther’s words, he believed that—to use 
the language of theology—it was conversion, 
justification, or regeneration, and that belief be- 
came a new power, unsealing the well of joy 
within him, and making the stream of gladness 
to flow as it had never flowed before. His faith 
saved him from further apprehension concerning 
his relation to God. But who will doubt that 
if, when he wrote the items just quoted from his 
journal, he had believed the same thing, the 
same comfort would not have come of it? At 
any time during his previous devout life he was 
authorized to believe as he did on the 24th of 
May, 1738 ; and the faith would have agreed as 
Nay, if the yellow fever had 
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stopped his work at Savannah, or if, on the re- 
turn passage, the ship had gone down with him 
to ‘*the bottom of the monstrous world,” his 
salvation would have been not less certain as 
a fact. No one who knew him could doubt this 
but himself. His judicious mother hit the case 
exactly. Here are her well chosen words: ‘‘ You 
say that till within a few months you had no 
spiritual life nor any justifying faith. Now this 
is as if a man should affirm he was not alive in 
his infancy because when an infant he did not 
know he was alive. All, then, that I can gather 
from your letter is, that till a little while ago you 
were not so well satisfied of your being a Christian 
as you arenow. I heartily rejoice that you have 
now attained to a strong and lively hope in God’s 
mercy through Christ; not that I can think you 
were totally without saving faith before; but it 
is one thing to have faith, and another to be sens- 
ible we have it.” 

Itis surprising that, at thirty-five, Wesley should 
go to a German Moravian to learn the doctrine 
technically called ‘‘ Justification by Faith ;” for 
it is not only found in all the larger epistles of 
Paul, but was also the prime dogma of the Prot- 
estant Reformation. Luther asserted it as the 
doctrine with which the Church stands or falls. 
It is not less clearly affirmed in the eleventh arti- 
cle of the Church of England. Bunyan material- 
ized it into fact, and made it visible in the fallen 
burden at the cross; and thousands of his Puritan 
brethren had lived and died in the same faith. 
The truth is, that what others had held as a 
general trust in the Saviour of men, and on that 
faith founded their hope of salvation, their works 
testifying how well they believed, Wesley, taught 
by Bohler, regarded as a specific act of the mind, 
overleaping all degrees, and reaching the goal at 
once. In this he may have been right; but cer- 
tainly the whole Church before his time had not 
been wrong, and we have shown from his jour- 
nal that his own experience as well agreed with 
that of the general Church as with his new no- 
tion of the old doctrine. 

Although Wesley was mistaken in condemn- 
ing himself as out of the pale of spiritual Chris- 
tianity until May 24, 1738, yet it is certain 
that day became the great epoch of his life. 
Previously he had labored up to his highest 
strength to cleanse the Augean stable of the 
world; but now he worked, not harder than be- 
fore, but with a courageous faith that never 
failed him. A clergyman of the Church, he was 
invited to preach in various parishes. He ac- 
cepted the invitations, but invariably preached 
justification by faith, in his new sense of the 
terms. His terse, clear, and pungent style left 
no room to doubt his meaning, and forthwith he 
was denounced as a setter forth of a strange doc- 
trine, though it lay in the prayer-book of every 
hearer. The results were persecution and suc- 
cess. ‘* You can preach here no more,” were the 
words that fell upon his ears as he went from the 
churches. Besides preaching four and five times 
aday, he regularly visited the prisons, and preached 
the doctrine of instantaneous conversion to dying 





malefactors. (We think no other quite suitable 
to the case of a man doomed to swing to-morrow 
between 10 and 3.) His success elated him be- 
yond measure. He saw murderers and thieves 
ride from their cells to the gallows more joyously 
than other men bore the honors of a chairing. 
The Methodist preacher, with hair combed back, 
and finger pointing to the sky, is unmistakable 
in Hogarth’s hanging scene of the Idle Apprentice. 
The multitudes were impressed by the fact, and 
the anxiety to hear him became so intense that 
no church could hold the crowd. Whitefield had 
just set the example of field preaching, and Wes- 
ley, partly because he was excluded from the 
churches, reluctantly consented to try it in the 
open air. The people followed him to the fields 
by thousands. The marvelous results supplied 
matter for speculation or scoffing, as the observer 
was curious or profane. Men and women wept 
and cried under intolerable heart-agony. Scores 
lost all power of self-control, and fell to the 
earth. Some lay for a time without sense or 
motion; while others, especially women, jerked 
about in a way dangerous to by-standers. Some 
cursed, swore, and prayed in the same breath. 

Whatever of mystery (not easily explained, we 
think) may belong to these phenomena, the ag- 
gregate moral effect was unquestionably good. 
In some counties of England the old barbaric 
manners and morals had yielded but little to 
the civilizing influence of the National Church, 
though this was the first half of the eighteenth 
century. The colliers of Kingswood, when Wes- 
ley came among them, were just the people to 
test the energy of the new Gospel. They were 
‘but one remove from the beasts that perish.” 
Particulars are disgusting and needless. It was 
a fair trial, and the preacher won the day. The 
marvels of St. Gregory, and the miracles of St. 
Patrick, if true, sink to insignificance before the 
achievements of the modern Thaumaturgus. The 
half-savage miners stood by thousands around 
him with begrimed faces furrowed by tears. The 
reformation that followed was too striking to be 
denied. Drunkenness, with its train of blas- 
phemies, lewdness, fightings, and riots, ceased in 
a year. The place became as orderly as if under 
martiallaw. Devotional meetings took the place 
of the old orgies, and all was quiet save the voices 
of prayer and praise. Most aptly did Wesley 
describe the change in Milton’s grand words, 

** Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 

Stood ruled, and order from disorder sprung.” 
He calmly appealed to this, and a host of similar 
cases, as proof that his mission was from above. 
In the very spirit of the ancient boast of Lactan- 
tius, he said, ‘‘ Wherever we have preached the 
drunkard has become sober, the liar has learned 
to speak truth, the swearer has ceased his pro- 
fanity, the thief has learned honesty, and the 
lewd have become chaste.” 

His practical mind saw a system in every 
thing, and evolved it as naturally as forming 
crystals take their shape. As converts multi- 
plied he organized them into societies. These 
societies might be Churchmen or Dissenters, or- 
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thodox or heterodox—any thing human that 
desired to flee the wrath to come, and would 
agree to avoid evil, do good, and leave off high 
bonnets, ruffles, and rings. In a few years they 
were found in almost every town from Northum- 
berland to Cornwall. Homely meeting-houses, 
called by Hebrew names, soon rose for their ac- 
commodation on the outskirts of villages, and 
wherever cheap lots could be had in cities. The 
first in London was an old cannon foundery, re- 
fitted for the manufacture of spiritual artillery. 
Wesley’s earnest and pointed preaching soon 
awakened among his followers a zeal like his 
own. Laymen, destitute of gown and band, fell 
to work in a manner that surprised and alarmed 
him. A man by the name of Maxfield, who, 
like Bunyan, must preach or burst asunder, tried 
it before Wesley’s mother. His eloquence equal- 
ed his zeal. She believed him called to the 
ministry, and spake encouraging words. John 
heard of it at a distance, and his High Church 
prejudice took fire. He returned in haste to 
London with full purpose to silence the volun- 
teer. _His mother remonstrated, and plainly told 
him that Thomas Maxwell was as clearly called 
to preach the Gospel as himself. Wesley, to 
whom his mother was an oracle as long as she 
lived, heard the man, was delighted, and thence- 
forth suffered the irregular recruit to ‘‘ exercise 
his gift.” This was the beginning of lay preach- 
ing. Candidates, eager for the toil, and careless 
of the hardships, soon came in numbers asking 
for similar employment. They were received 
and set to work under his absolute control, to go 
at his bidding, and come at his command. No 
man was better fitted for managing such an en- 
terprise. He had the peculiar property of a 
great intellect born for command. It was a 
mysterious influence over men, felt by all who 
approached him, but which none could explain. 
His very look frequently calmed the furious leader 
ofa mob, and instantly converted him intoa friend. 
It was more than the respect that ignorance pays 
to education. It was more than his wig and 
robes, contrasted with the almost shaven heads 
and rough garments of his preachers; for a more 
uncouth-looking set of evangelists never under- 
took a high moral design. It was the subtle 
spell that God or nature gives to a great leader 
ofa great enterprise. Itis bornin him; and per- 
haps unconsciously to himself, it subdues who- 
ever comes within its influence, as a man full 
charged with electric fire feels nothing of it, but 
sees lighter things attracted to him, and strikes 
with the inevitable spark whatever touches his 
person. Wesley's influence over these men rapid- 
ly developed the powers that lay dormant within 
them. He inspired them with the ambition of 
students, and directed their studies with paternal 
interest. He set the example of bearing hard- 
ships, and they followed him to where black- 
berries were their only food, and a plank their 
only bed.* Many of these men from the hum- 





* “ At St. Ives,” says John Nelson, ‘“* Mr. Wesley and I 
lay en the floor; he had my great-coat for a pillow, and I 
had Burkitt's Notes on the New Testament for mine. 





blest walks of life became eminent as scholars, 
and the most of them respectable in every quali- 
fication for effective preachers. The Christian 
Church at large will not easily let die the names 
of Joseph Benson, Adam Clarke, Gideon Ousely, 
Richard Watson, and— 

The list might fill the page. 

Besides these, Wesley attracted to his cause a 
large number of the regular clergy. Their par- 
ish zeal, inspired by his example, assisted the gen- 
eral effect of arousing the Church of England 
from the long leaden slumber into which she fell 
after the Reformation from Popery became a set- 
tled fact. The purest and ablest of these was 
Fletcher of Madeley—a man of whom it is not 
too much to say, that a better never was trans- 
lated to heaven, or never entered the territory 
of the grave. He was as near perfection as it is 
possible for a man to come until his soul is lifted 
away from this vile compound of bones and mus- 
cles, arteries and nerves, flesh and fat. Though 
settled at Madeley, he was Wesley’s right hand 
counselor, and in the field of polemics more than 
a match for all Wesley’s foes. 

When Methodism began to spread in America, 
the altered circumstances produced quite another 
class of men. Converts rapidly multiplied under 
the missionaries sent out by Wesley, and the 
necessity for more preachers was greater than 
the supply. Almost any thing that offered 
was accepted. Few had any acquaintance with 
English grammar, others could not write theii 
names, and some could not read. Good lungs, 
a loose tongue, credit for personal piety, zeal that 
could dare the rigors of a northern winter, joined 
to about as much theological knowledge as that 
a man must mend, or the devil will away with 
him, made up the sum total necessary to a be- 
ginning. Thus equipped and mounted on horse- 
back, these men penetrated every State and Ter- 
ritory of the land, enduring the hardest fare, 
sleeping in the woods, chased by wolves, sprung 
upon by wild cats, laughed at, pelted with rotten 
eggs, stoned and whipped by the motley crews 
that they called congregations. Yet they were 
successful in thousands of real conversions. Fol- 
lawing the tide of emigration westward, their 
plain preaching kept the religious sentiment alive, 
and thus laid a sure foundation for civil govern- 
ment in Western mind, which otherwise had de- 
generated to Indian barbarism. It is illustrative 
of the vital power of the Gospel, that its element- 
ary truths, earnestly delivered by men who knew 
no more of general literature than the horses 
they rode, led the worst classes of society from 
the most dissolute to the most moral and orderly 
habits of life. Francis Asbury was the ruling 
spirit among the American Methodists; their 
first bishop, with a continent for his diocese, and 
for labors, sufferings, and success, unsurpassed 
by any name in modern Christianity. Washing- 





After being here near three weeks, one morning about 
three o’clock Mr. Wesley turned over, and finding me 
awake, clapped me on the side, saying: Let us be of good 
cheer, Brother Nelson, I have one whole side yet, for the 
skin is off but one side!”—Nelson’s Journal. 
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ton was not better entitled to be called the father 
of his country than Francis Asbury its apostle. 
The incidents of the great revival in England 
make a curious chapter in Wesley’s life. Perse- 
cution in various forms encountered him in every 
stage of the work. It began in the sneers of 
Oxford students. It slammed the church-doors 
in his face. It drove him to the market-place, 
the street-corners, the fields, and the hill-side. 
The mountain fell into the river, and thought to 
stop the current, but the pent-up waters cleared 
the shores, and cut new channels, and irrigated 
a thousand dusty fields, and ‘instead of the 
thorn came up the fir-tree, and instead of the 
brier the myrtle-tree,” and ‘‘the desert rejoiced 
and blossomed as the rose.” The people heard 
the Gospel in a language that they understood, 
and the old effects followed ; like children sudden- 
ly roused from sleep, many were seized with con- 
vulsive tremblings, and loud outcries expressed 
the terror of the abrupt awakening. These ef- 
fects, however, were but temporary. Calmer 
modes of operation produced equal results of 
reformation and piety, without the terrifying 
physical phenomena. The day dawned, and the 
eyes of myriads naturally opened to rejoice in 
the light. A new sect, called the United Society, 
arose out of the new awakening. It was related 
to the Church, but repudiated by the Church. 
It clung with traditional interest to the National 
Establishment that did all it could to shake it off, 
and drive it into open dissent. More than once, 
in Wesley’s lifetime, the question was raised in 
his Conference — Shall we separate from the 
Church? His influence defeated the proposition 
as often as it was made. Meanwhile he was the 
target at which bishops and deans, with sportive 
malice, directed their pieces. Warburton and 
Lavington took deliberate aim; but their balls 
flattened and fell back, as if they had struck the 
iron man in the pistol-gallery. The substance 
of the whole controversy between him and his 
opponents lay in the single question, ‘‘ Whether it 
is not better that men shall go to heaven by ir- 
regular methods, or regularly go to the devil ?” 
Wesley’s Christian zeal decided the question for 
himself, and his dexterous logic defended the de- 
cision against every assault. The fact is, that 
the Church of England never made a greater 
blunder than when she set herself in opposition 
to this man. A cordial co-operation with him 
would have neutralized the forces of dissent, and 
Methodism would now be known only as a gen- 
eral revival in the Church, or at most as a pow- 
erful arm of the Church. But the Church un- 
wisely mistook the seedsman for a sower of tares, 
drove him from her fields to become a sower and 
reaper elsewhere, and thus missed the harvest 
that would have enriched her for all time. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United 
States, neglected the same opportunity, when 
Thomas Coke made to Bishop White the over- 
ture of a reunion. The offer was declined, and, 
in consequence, Methodism lost the benefit of the 
Church’s name and conservative influence ; while 
the Church sustained the greater loss of that zeal 





and energy, which, without lessening her tradi- 
tional prestige, would have enabled her by this 
time to count her members by millions. Instead 
of reaping the full harvest she has only gleaned 
among the sheaves. The mistake may yet be 
corrected, but we fear that the day of its recall is 
far toward the millennium. 

If Wesley had been assailed only by wit, sar- 
casm, and slander, it had been well. Of these, 
indeed, he had such full measure as commonly 
falls to the lot of great reformers. No man of 
the age was better abused by poets and poetas- 
ters, by stage-players and mountebanks, by every 
class, from Warburton and Lavington to Horace 
Walpole and Beau Nash. With this second 
Pentecost came first ‘‘ mocking,” then ‘‘ threaten- 
ing,” then ‘‘imprisonment,” and “stoning.” 
The priests at Jerusalem hissed on the people. 
In England, the spirit of the Episcopal ‘‘ charge,” 
and the rector’s lampoon, went down among the 
brutal masses, and became a physical force that 
broke the windows and gutted the houses of Meth- 
odists, beat their women until the blood ran down, 
imprisoned some of their preachers, and im- 
pressed others into the army to fight and die at 
Fontenoy. Wesley himself was burned in effigy, 
had his clothes torn off, was pulled by the hair 
through the streets, struck in the mouth by a 
large stone, between the eyes by another, and 
barely escaped a descending bludgeon, which, had 
it hit him, no second stroke would have been 
needed to start him on St. Stephen’s last path- 
way. The magistrate, in many instances, openly 
favored the mob. ‘The rector smiled to see the 
persecutors at their work, and justified his con- 
nivance by piously swearing that the Church was 
in danger. 

Wesley lived through all this persecution by 
tongues, pens, and brute force—lived to see his 
societies rapidly multiplying through England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the West Indies ; 
and in the year of his death the number of his 
followers in the United States was 76,000 mem- 
bers and 250 preachers. No man ever enjoyed 
a healthier or more serene old age. At eighty- 
five he did more work than most men, renowned 
for energy and industry, do at forty. He had 
passed the period of reproach, and his hoary head 
was looked upon as a crown of glory. He had 
acquired an influence in the high places of the 
kingdom which he exerted in the cause of mercy 
and justice. The highest officers of cities did 
honor to themselves by making him their guest, 
and the grandchildren of those who had stoned 
him forty years before now reverenced him as a 
patriarch. Southey never forgot his venerable 
appearance in the street. Wilberforce received 
one of the last three letters written by his trem- 
bling hand, and with affectionate respect wrote 
upon its back, ‘‘ The old man’s last.” George 
the Third declared that he had done more good 
in the kingdom than all the bishops and clergy 
put together. 

We can not withhold an extract or two from 
among the last entries in his journal. We nev- 
er read them without tears: 
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“ Sunday, June 28, 1789.—This day I enter 
on my eighty-sixth year. I now find that I grow 
old. My sight is decayed, so that I can not read 
a@ small print unless in a strong light. My 
strength is decayed, so that I walk much slower 
than I did some years since. My memory of 
names, whether of persons or places, is decayed, 
till I stop a little to recollect them. What I 
should be afraid of is, if I took thought for the 
morrow, that my body may weigh down my 
mind and create either stubbornness by the de- 
crease of my understanding, or peevishness by 
the increase of bodily infirmities. But thou 
shalt answer for me, O Lord my God!” 

Six months later he wrote: 

** Friday, Jan. 1, 1790.—I am now an old 
man, decayed from head to foot. My eyes are 
dim. My right hand shakes much. Every 
morning my mouth is hot and dry. I have a 
lingering fever almost every day. My motion is 
weak and slow. However, blessed be God, I do 
notslack my labor. Ican preach and write still.” 

On his last birthday he wrote as follows : 

“This day I enter my eighty-eighth year. 
My eyes are so dim that no glasses will help me. 
My strength has quite forsaken me, and probably 
will not return in this world. But I feel no pain 
from head to foot; only it seems nature is ex- 
hausted, and, humanly speaking, will sink more 
and more, till 

‘The weary wheels of life stand still at last."” 

He died in London March 2, 1791, having or- 
dered that his body should not be buried in the 
chapel, lest, after death, he might poison those 
whose good he had sought in life. He left a 
pound to each of the poor men whom he had 
chosen to carry him to the grave, with this di- 
rection to his executors: ‘‘I particularly desire 
there may be no hearse, no coach, no escutcheon, 
no pomp, except the tears of them that loved me 
and are following me to Abraham’s bosom. I 
solemnly adjure my executors, in the name of 
God, punctually to observe this.” 

The foundation of Wesley’s character was a 
solid conviction of a future state. He believed 
not as most other men, to whom eternity is a dim, 
distant cloud-land—the most magnificent and 
doubtful of all peradventures. To him it was 
an intense reality. He walked every moment 
consciously on its verge, with eyes steadily fixed 
on the vast and unbounded prospect. His faith 
in the invisible and eternal struck into his earn- 
est nature, and became the ruling power of his 
entire life of more than eighty years. It did its 
work effectually. It broke the force of every 
argument for pleasures merely earthly, and in- 
vested the solemn future with a supremacy that 
admitted of neither question nor doubt. Many 
religionists have learned to cant about the vanity 
of wealth with an income of ten thousand a year, 
and as keen an eye as ever to two per cent. a 
month. Wesley was a rigid literalist touching 
every warning of the New Testament on the se- 
ductive influence of money. He despised it as 
heartily as other men love it. He declared that 
if he should die worth ten pounds beyond the 





value of his books, any man might call him a 
thief. It was a rash vow, but he managed to 
keep it to the letter. And yet he was repeated- 
ly accused of enriching himself by the contribu- 
tions of his people. He replied to the accusation 
in a strain of indignant eloquence. The nature 
of the charge was such as admitted of no mode 
of justifying himself but an appeal to those who 
knew his manner of life. Hear his appeal : 

‘Ye who have seen it [his manner of life], 
have ye ever seen any thing like the love of gain 
therein? Did I not continually remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive?’ Ye of Oxford, do ye not 
know these things are so? What gain did I 
seek among you? Of whom did I take any 
thing? From whom did I covet silver or gold 
or apparel? To whom did I deny any thing that 
I had, even to the hour that I departed from you? 
Ye of Epworth and Wroote, among whom I min- 
istered for nearly the space of three years, what 
gain did I seek among you? or of whom did I 
take or covet any thing? Ye of Savannah and 
Frederica, among whom God proved me and 
showed me what was in my heart, what gain did 
I seek among you? Of whom did I take any 
thing? or, whose food or apparel did I covet even 
when I was in hunger and nakedness? Ye your- 
selves, and the God and Father of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, know that I lie not....... What 
comfort would it be to my soul when launched 
into eternity that I had left behind me gold as 
the dust and silver as the sand of the sea? Will 
it follow me over the great gulf? or can I go 
back to it? Thou that liftest up thine eyes in 
hell, what do thy riches profit thee now? Will 
all thou once hadst under the sun gain thee a 
drop of water to cool thy tongue? Oh the com- 
fort of riches left behind to one who is tormented 
in that flame....... As to gold and silver, I 
count them dung and dross. I trample them 
under my feet. I esteem them as the mire in 
the streets. Idesire not wealth. I seek it not. 
I only fear lest any of it should cleave to me, 
and I should not be able to shake it off before 
my spirit returns to God. It must indeed pass 
through my hands, but I will take care that it 
shall only pass through—it shall not rest there. 
None of the accursed thing shall be found in 
my tents when the Lord calleth me hence. And 
hear ye this, all you who have discovered the 
treasures which I am to leave behind me: if I 
leave behind me ten pounds above my debts and 
my books, you, and all mankind bear witness 
against me, that I lived and died a thief and a 
robber.” 

Facts illustrative of this feature of Wesley’s 
character are innumerabl. Two or three shall 
suffice: One day he received a note from an ex- 
ciseman in London demanding an exact account 
of his plate, that it might be taxed. The answer 
was, 

“*Sr,—I have two silver spoons in Bristol and one in 


London, and shall buy no more while the poor want bread. 
“J. WESLEY.” 


When his brother Charles, after mature consid- 
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eration, refused the titles and estate of a wealthy 
gentleman in Ireland who offered to make him 
his heir, John wrote, with manifest pious satis- 
faction, ‘‘A fair escape!”* The rest of the 
world would have said, ‘‘ An unjustifiable sacri- 
fice—a blunder, worse than a crime!” The last 
entry in his financial diary is a touching proof 
that covetousness, the sin of age, never soiled his 
pure spirit. He wrote, ‘‘ For upwards of sixty- 
eight years I have kept my accounts exactly. I 
shall keep them no more, being satisfied with the 
constant conviction that I get all I can, save all 
I can, and give all I can—that is, all I have.” 

It has been said that Wesley could afford to 
give away all he had, as he was not a man of fam- 
ily and could at any time turn the pockets of his 
numerous friends inside out—a surer reliance 
than a fortune in the funds. But the truth is, 
that before the first Methodist society was formed 
or thought of, he lived on a miser’s fare, for the 
sole purpose of increasing his charity to the poor. 

His benevolence was the benevolence of Chris- 
tian principle, not a blind sensibility that spends 
its force in interjections and tears. He was not 
given to the melting mood, but a truer or more 
feeling heart never throbbed its answer to the call 
of distress. In all his charities he was habitually 
regardful of the great judgment-day, and the sol- 
emn awards of eternity. Besides descending to 
the lowest abodes of misery, and distributing 
whatever he had with his own hand, he excited 
and directed the benevolence of others. The 
poor of his societies were regularly looked after 
by men appointed for the purpose. Weekly re- 
ports were made of all who needed or received 
help. The number must have been great, con- 
sidering the materials out of which these societies 
were formed. In addition to this, he raised a 
fund to be loaned to the needy in sums not more 
than twenty shillings. It was a help to poverty 
and an encouragement to industry. At one 
time he collected a number of poor women des- 
titute of employment and set them to spinning 
cotton in one of his meeting-houses. Their la- 
bor brought them comfortably through the win- 
ter. There is scarcely any mode of diminish- 
ing the sorrows of life that he left untouched. 
Once he turned physician. Having studied med- 
icine in an irregular way, he determined to try 
his skill as a practitioner. He hired a room in 
London in which he opened an apothecary shop. 
The poor were invited to come to him at certain 
hours of the day, with a promise of advice and 
medicine gratis. The first man who came had 
a severe cough. 

** What complaint have you?” said Wesley. 

**Oh! Sir, a cough—a very sore cough. I 
get no rest, day or night.” 

** How long have you had it ?” 

‘* About sixty years. It began when I was 
eleven years old.” 

Ridiculous as his position appeared at that 





* After Charles refused this tempting offer, another, by 
the name of Wellesley, was chosen, who became the first 
Earl of Mornington and grandfather to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 





moment Wesley did not laugh. ‘‘I feared,” says 
he, ‘‘ that not curing him might discourage oth- 
ers. However, I looked up to God, and then 
gave the man medicine, saying, ‘ Take this three 
times aday. If it does you no good it will do 
you no harm.’ What was the result? He took 
it two or three days. His cough was cured, and 
has not returned to this day.” The cure was, 
of course, rapidly reported among the poor, who 
came in crowds to get the benefit of Doctor Wes- 
ley’s skill. 

The same deep conviction of an eternity at 
hand made him not only the most active, but 
the most serious of men; not gloomy, not mo- 
rose, neither cold nor unsocial. He was an ac- 
complished gentleman, the delight of children, 
and the best companion of age. His presence 
was a rapture to Alexander Knox; and when 
his hour of literary talk with Johnson was over, 
the Leviathan grumbled that it was not prolong- 
ed through half the night. Said he, ‘‘ He can 
talk well on any subject, but he is obliged to go 
at acertain hour. This is very disagreeable to 
a man who loves to fold his legs and have out 
his talk as I do.”* But with all that was pleas- 
ant in social intercourse no ill-considered word 
escaped his lips. There is not a joke, nor quirk, 
nor any thing like an appearance of quaintness 
in the seven large volumes of his works, and no 
tradition of any thing merely smart or witty in 
his speech. He despised all trifling and all tri- 
flers. He had no relish for the conceits and 
amusing antitheses of Matthew Henry, judging 
them entirely out of place in a commentary on 
the Word of God. The hymns that he publish- 
ed, especially those that relate to the future state, 
were the exact expression of his current feelings 
and thoughts. 

“No matter which my thoughts employ, 
A moment's misery or joy; 

But oh! when both shall end, 
Where shall I find my destined place? 
Shall I my everlasting days 

With fiends or angels spend ?”" 

This was the great question of his lifetime, 
which, like the solemnity of a funeral bell, was 
ever ringing in his ears, quickening and height- 
ening his thoughts of the vast, the infinite, and 
the eternal. Indeed, nearly every thing in life 
reminded him of its close. When he sat for his 
picture he was thinking of the day when the orig- 
inal should turn to corruption. He quoted: 

“Behold what frailty we in man may see: 
His shadow is less given to change than he!” 





* Johnson's admiration of Wesley appears in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter, which contains the finest classic- 
al compliment we have ever seen. Johnson had written 
a pamphlet on the American question, which was soon aft- 
er followed by another on the same side by Wesley. They 
were both entitled “‘ Taxation no Tyranny.” In the let- 
ter to Wesley are these words: “I have thanks to return 
you for the addition of your important suffrage to my ar. 
gument on the American question. To have gained such 
a mind as yours may justly confirm me in my own opin- 
ion. I have no reason to be discouraged. The lecturer 
was surely in the right, who, though he saw his audience 
slinking away, refused to quit the chair while Plato staid. 
—I am, reverend Sir, your most humble servant, 





“ Sam, JOHNSON,” 
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His very satire was at once so serious and 
keen that we can scarcely tell whether he meant 
satire or grave reproof. ‘‘I preached in the 
court-house to the élite of the town. So I took 
the plainest text; but I found that I was still 
out of their depth. How hard it is to be shal- 
low enough for people of quality!” Beau Nash 
once ventured to abuse him before a congrega- 
tion at Bath. 

“¢ How do you know these things whereof you 
accuse me?” said Wesley. 

**T judge from common report,” answered 
Nash. 

**T dare not,” replied Wesley, ‘‘ judge of you 
by common report.” 

The reply was pointed by the very sting of 
charity. Nash could have borne open resent- 
ment far better. He sneaked away. When Dr. 
Price contended with him that all who have wills 
of their own should be entitled to vote, ‘‘ Pray,” 
said Wesley, ‘‘ would you admit women to the 
privilege, or have they no wills of their own?” 
Shade of Mrs. Wesley!* These sparks show 
that a fire lay smouldering in his mind, harm- 
less to himself and every body else only because 
the baptismal waters never allowed it to blaze. 
Many men, and Wesley among them, deserve 
the honors of saintship as much for the negative 
as the positive parts of their character—as well 
for what they do not, as for what they do. Wil- 
berforce once, and never but once, amazed every 
body by the style in which he brought away the 
skin and flesh of his persecutors. His friends 
thought it the best proof that he had ever given 
of entire sanctification, as it revealed a terrific 
power of sarcasm in him, but always held in 
check. The bishops of Gloucester and Exeter 
had reason to thank God for the special grace 
that restrained John Wesley ; for with the spirit 
of Warburton or Lavington, Hill or Toplady, he 
had dealt them such measure as few men would 
care to take. The tremendous passage quoted 
by Southey as illustrative of his style was only a 
fling at a theological dogma. We doubt much, 
however, whether the logic of the paragraph bears 
any proportion to the terror of its rhetoric. 
But it serves to show what might have been ex- 
pected if, galled and maddened by his enemies, 
he had turned upon them with the horns and 
hoofs of theological hatred. His brother Charles 
had a power of repartee that all Heaven’s grace 
could not restrain, and woe to the man that came 
within the range of its glittering shaft. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, one day at Chelten- 
ham, said to him, “‘ Mr. Wesley, I understand 





singular as painful that the two 
great spiritual reformers, Wesley and Whitefield, were 
unhappily married. Wesley's wife, after tormenting him 
twenty years, took herself away, and returned no more. 
He calmly wrote in his journal—“* Non eam reliqui: Non 
dimisi: Non revocabo” (I have not left her: I have not 
dismissed her: I will not recall her). She lived ten years 
after the separation. 

The late Rev. Cornelius Winter, who knew Whitefield 
intimately, says of him that “‘he was not happy with his 
wife; and gravely remarks that “‘ her death set his mind 
mauch at liberty!” 





that you and your brother have set laymen to 
preaching.” 

‘¢ True,” said Charles; ‘‘ but it is the fault of 
your Grace and their lordships the bishops.” 

‘* How so?” asked the Archbishop. 

‘* Why, you hold your peace, and the stones 
cry out.” 

After a pause the Archbishop said, ‘‘ But I 
hear that many of your lay preachers are very 
ignorant men.” 

“True again,” answered Charles; ‘‘ and so 
the dumb ass reproves the prophet.” 

We give the story for the purpose of showing 
the difference between Charles and his brother. 
Keen and well deserved as the retort was, it was 
too glaringly humorous for the habitual sobriety 
of John’s nature. He could have said it, but 
never would. He not only wrote 

“No line which, dying, he would wish to blot,” 

but was as careful to utter no word to become a 
thorn in his last pillow. His.maxim was, “Do 
every thing as in the immediate presence of God.” 
It acquired a double force when he stood in the 
pulpit; no great praise, indeed, toa man engaged 
in the most solemn function that this universe 
affords. He had an ineradicable faith in an ever- 
lasting heaven and an everlasting hell—doctrines 
which he thought as clearly revealed in the New 
Testament as the Greek mythology teaches the 
hopeless toil of Sisyphus, or the endless revolu- 
tions of Ixion’s wheel. The ‘‘ Book” exhausts the 
whole variety of terms expressive of an eternity 
of sorrow, stopping short only of rhetorical height- 
enings, unworthy of the calm and truthful God. 
Without such a faith John Wesley would have 
subsided into a literary lounger at Oxford, or an 
amateur in velvet theology—now polishing his 
moral sermons to faultless elegance, now favoring 
the erection of public wash-houses, or, like the 
Bishop of Llandaff, patriotically improving the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder—or idling his life away 
in vain attempts to restore morality to the theatre, 
or wholesomeness to rancid butter and rotten eggs, 
all for the benefit of the poor; but with no more 
care to save souls than faith in their danger. 
Happily he believed that men are immortal, and 
that the great God had sent him to rescue them 
from the undying worm and the unquenchable 
fire; and there lay the secret of that tremendous 
energy that worked on after two generations of 
his co-laborers had descended to the grave. He 
was just the kind of man that one sends for when 
one is dying—a man whose serious spirit is in 
full sympathy with the sharp, clear views that 
one gets of the dread future through the half- 
fallen tabernacle of the flesh. Dr. Dodd, the pre- 
bendary of Westminster, wrote against Wesley. 
The same Dr. Dodd, convicted of forgery, and 
doomed to die on the gallows, sent for Wesley to 
come and pray for his departing soul. 

Is not this a fair occasion for 4 word in behalf 
of a serious ministry? The very question is a re- 
proach; but no one will deny that a number of 
the most popular preachers of the age are pre- 
cisely the men who have the fewest characteristics 
of a minister as described in the New Testament. 
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The desire of popularity has degenerated into an 
unscrupulous lust; and as the tendency of the 
popular mind is to infidelity, with a growing 
relish for buffoonery and bombast, the pulpit ob- 
sequiously bows to the prevailing taste. ‘‘ All 
things to all men,” in a sense that St. Paul never 
dreamed of, is the high road to popularity. To 
gratify infidels, and men of infidel sympathies, 
one turns a bigot against the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which he denounces as theological dog- 
mas, as if he had a special commission from 
heaven or somewhere else to ridicule every epistle 
in the New Testament. To gain the lovers of 
merriment, another makes a stage of his pulpit, 
and turns comic actor. Galleries, aisles, and ves- 
tibule are crowded to overflowing. The play runs 
through an hour and a half, during which wit, 
drollery, and naked blasphemies, with an occa- 
sional satire launched against some social evil, 
make up the compound of what is facetiously 
called a sermon. The gaping and laughing 
crowd retire, some swearing that it beats any 
thing at Burton’s, while others console them- 
selves with the conclusion that Christianity is, 
after all, no very serious affair. In the sacred 
name of religion we protest against this shock- 
ing profanation. If it must be so, let life and 
death, heaven and hell, become the infidel’s 
scorn or jest. Let men, if they will, turn 
funerals to frolics, and tomb-stones into card- 
tables—let them die, like Hume, joking about 
Charon and his boat; but let the Church remain 
a refuge for those who still think that religion is 
more than a fiction or a farce. If the deep con- 
cern for immortal man that marked the ministry 
of such men as Jonathan Edwards and John 
Wesley is becoming an obsolete anxiety, let us 
have, at least, the serious behavior due to Chris- 
tian ethics; for these are not much doubted as 
yet, and possibly it may one day be found out 
that there is some truth in Christian doctrine. 
We have referred to Wesley’s genius for gov- 
ernment, which Macaulay pronounced not infe- 
rior to that of Richelieu. He not only created a 
religious society, but gave it laws which secured 
its perpetuity and insured its expansion without 
limit. Its main feature is its itinerancy, which 
as naturally overruns a country as light seeds 
are scattered in al} directions by the varying 
winds. Some churches flourish in particular 
sections, and are elsewhere unknown. Others, 
by emigration, slowly spread through the land; 
but it is in the very nature of Wesley’s system to 
propagate itself ‘in the regions beyond.” It is 
not, however, to be denied that of all govern- 
ments it is the most difficult to administer; yet 
Wesley, with absolute power which he never 
shared with any one, managed it so wisely—with 
such a blending of authority and tenderness—that 
not a secession of any importance occurred during 
his long lifetime. The itinerancy, with all its sub- 
ordinate agencies, seemed, indeed, much the re- 
sult of accident. Emergencies arose and were 
met by corresponding expedients, which soon 
took the form of laws. But the ability to seize 
the exact expedient, and apply it, was almost an 
Vor. XIX.—No. 110.—P 


instinct of his nature. Whitefield’s societies 
came to nothing because he gave them no organic 
life. Wesley’s are girdling the world, with a 
spirit as ambitious of further conquests as that 
of Alexander when he sat on the shore of the 
Indian Ocean and wept. The grand results 
have demonstrated the efficiency of the novel ex- 
periment. Archbishop Secker one day said to 
Wesley, ‘‘Could you a hundred years hence look 
out of your grave, you would see abundant rea- 
son to regret your present course.” Wesley’s an- 
swer was, ‘* God governed the world before I was 
born, and he will take care of it when I am dead. 
Present duty is mine—events I leave to him.” 
More than a hundred years have gone by since 
the day of the Archbishop’s remonstrance, and 
could Wesley now look from his grave and see 
what an impetus he gave to the zeal of the Chris- 
tian world, he would far likelier sing, as once he 
delighted to sing, amidst derision and flying 
stones, 
“T rejoice that I ever was born.” 

Wesley’s literary labors are an ample subject 
for a separate article. Many otherwise intelli- 
gent men, who have paid but little attention to 
his history, have regarded him as an honest en- 
thusiast, as destitute of learning as Bunyan or 
George Fox. It is time that such men knew 
better. His works comprise seven large octavos 
of sermons, journals, controversy, correspond- 
ence, and criticism, including a grammar each 
of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, and English. 
These he wrote for a school which he founded in 
Kingswood—in Occidental America it would be 
called a University. His translation of the New 
Testament is unsurpassed for an accurate render- 
ing of the Greek text. Besides all this, he pro- 
duced a commentary on the whole Bible—a model 
of brief, clear, and terse annotation, which no 
man can read without wishing to become a bet- 
ter man. Moreover he abridged and published 
innumerable works, chiefly of practical divinity, 
but including history, philosophy, poetry, an En- 
glish dictionary, two novels, and a family medi- 
cine book. While thus employed he governed 
his numerous societies, presided in his Confer- 
ences, visited the sick, preached not less than 
five hundred sermons a year, and traveled, prin- 
cipally on horseback, a distance equal to six 
times the circumference of the globe! This was 
not only “‘ laughing at impossibilities,” but liter- 
ally overcoming them. 

The faults of Wesley’s mind were not less 
obvious than his virtues. They were the faults 
of excess. His notion of marriage was treason 
to both nature and revelation. He tolerated it, 
indeed, but with manifest grudging disfavor. 
His notes on 1 Cor. vii., besides mistaking the 
texts, betray the temper of Origen, with some- 
what of his fancy. And yet, with an inconsist- 
ency that reveals the folly of battling against any 
ordinance of God or nature, he fell into the arms 
of a sour widow at forty-eight. Ifthe results of 
his marriage had been less melancholy, we might 
be amused on reading in his journal that, within 





a week of his nuptials, he met the young men of 
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one of his societies and earnestly exhorted them 
to a single life, ‘* because of its greater advanta- 

.” After reaching the platform he inconti- 
nently threw down the ladder! 

In the early part of his ministry he was 
accustomed to settle practical questions by a 
chance text that met his eye as he opened the 
Scriptures. It was faith turned to superstition 
and presumption. The Bible is a rule of prac- 
tice, but certainly not to be used as a box of 
dominoes. The wonder is that Wesley could 
have resorted to such obvious folly, and it is not 
less surprising that, after such experiments as he 
had made, he could persist in it. He received a 
letter from Whitefield urging him to come to 
Bristol. He submitted the question to the de- 
cision of the chance text. See the result as 
he naively states it in his journal : 

*¢T was not at all forward to go, and perhaps a 
little the less inclined to it because of the re- 
markable scriptures which offered as often as I 
inquired touching the consequence (probably per- 
mitted for the trial of our fuith): ‘Get thee up 
into this mountain, and die in the mount whither 
thou goest up, and be gathered to thy people.’— 
Deut. xxxii. 49, 50. ‘And the children of Is- 
rael wept for Moses in the plains of Moab thirty 
days.’—Deut. xxxiv. 8. ‘I will show him how 
great things he must suffer for my name’s sake.’ 
—Acts, ix. 16. ‘And devout men carried Ste- 
phen to his burial, and made great lamentation 
over him.’—Acts, viii. 2.” 

These oracular responses foretold a result 
fatal to himself; but, as he was not yet ready to 
welcome a martyr’s death, he prudently con- 
cluded to state the case to his society in Lon- 
don. His brother Charles was present, and 
vehemently objected until silenced by the text, 
**Son of man, behold I take from thee the de- 
sire of thine eyes with a stroke.” The rest were 
divided on the question, and the dispute con- 
tinued until they agreed to decide it by lot. The 
lot was drawn im favor of going. It was then 
agreed to open the Scriptures once more. These 
passages turned up: ‘*‘ When wicked men have 
slain a righteous person in his own house upon 
his bed, shall I not now require his blood at 
your hands?”—2 Sam. iv. 11. ‘‘And Ahaz 
slept with his fathers, and they buried him in the 
city, even in Jerusalem.”—2 Chron. xxviii. 27. 

The coincidence between these and the pre- 
vious chance-drawn texts is singular enough. 
They were a clear prophetic warning of a bloody 
death that awaited him at Bristol. They had 
not even the equivocal character of the Delphic 
responses. Wesley went to Bristol in the face 
of the terrible prophecies, and died—peaceably in 
his bed, just fifty-one years, eleven months, and 
twenty-six daysafter! Weare heartily ashamed 
that his inimitable journal records such unmiti- 
gated folly. 

Of all the doctrines taught by Wesley none 
has given greater“offense than what he called 
Christian perfection. And this is precisely the 
doctrine on which he is least understood. With 
a remarkable power of clarifying his thoughts, 





and making them clear to others, he is here sad- 
ly at fault. He used the word perfection because 
he found it in the Scriptures, but declined the 
prefix—sinless. He maintained that man, in his 
present state, is subject to ignorance, and weak- 
nesses, and involuntary transgressions of the di- 
vine law, which he did not conceive to be sins in 
the proper sense of the word. These frailties he 
thought might consist with what he called per- 
fect love, or a perfect conformity to the first great 
commandment, the fulfillment of which is sub- 
stantially the fulfillment of the whole law. Mean- 
while, for slight omissions of duty, and for duties 
imperfectly done, there is continual need of the 
atonement and the prayer, ‘‘ Forgive us our tres- 
passes.” The difficulty with all who have taken 
offense at this doctrine lies in comprehending the 
consistency of a statement that seems a self-con- 
tradiction—an imperfect perfection—a given 
quantity less than itself—a living without sin, 
and yet daily needing an atonement which is 
meant only for sin. It is like asserting a circle 
with the properties of a triangle. The plain 
truth is, that the word perfection, according to 
Wesley’s own admission, is applied to a less than 
total sinlessness, and where to fix the limit would 
puzzle the skill of Duns Scotus, who determined 
the exact number of spirits that could dance 
on the point of a cambric needle. Wesley, to 
escape the force of Solomon’s words, ‘‘ There is 
no man that sinneth not,” allowed that perfection 
is exclusively a privilege under the Gospel dis- 
pensation, and yet the commands and promises 
relating to it, which he constantly quoted in the 
controversy, were first given to the Jews. More- 
over, the word perfect is applied to Noah and 
Job in a sense far below the ideal standard of 
modern perfectionists. 

No topic in Wesley’s theology has occasioned 
more dispute among his followers than this; and 
it is a strange feature of the controversy that 
whoever engages in it on either side is sure to 
lose his temper by way of illustration. To aim 
at perfection is well, as the effort carries a man 
higher than he would otherwise go; but to profess 
it, even in indirect language, savors of spiritual 
egotism, as much opposed to humility as it is 
offensive to good taste. Every man should try 
to become a perfect gentleman; but to profess 
that distinction would justly bring upon any man 
the unenviable reputation of a Beau Brummel. 
He had better leave his polite accomplishments 
to be judged of by the gentleness of his spirit and 
the elegance of his manners. Wesley was both 
a gentleman and a Christian of the highest style, 
yet he made no profession of either. 

Kindred to the doctrine of perfection was his 
notion of the Spirit’s witness to a genuine con- 
version. He held it to be such a testimony of 
the Holy Ghost as leaves an impression or con- 
sciousness that a man is forgiven and accepted 
of God. And this consciousness, he maintained, 
is always antecedent to the religious affections 
of love, joy, and peace. We will not venture 


further into this mystic theology than to observe 
that the notion of a witness of sonship making 
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its impression on the mental consciousness alone, 
antecedent to, and unmixed with, spiritual affec- 
tions is a refinement nowhere intimated in the 
Scriptures. Wesley quotes no text bearing upon 
the distinction between a witness to a man’s sim- 
ple consciousness and a witness that impresses 
its testimony on the affections. The new crea- 
tion is its own best evidence. It testifies of it- 
self, and its testimony is confirmed by the Scrip- 
tures, that distinguish the genuine from the false, 
leaving no ground for doubtful conjecture or en- 
thusiastic fancies: ‘* We know that we have pass- 
ed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren.” ‘* We know because we love.” This 
is as rational as Scriptural. 

Wesley was accustomed to rely much on the 
experiences that he heard related in class-meet- 
ings and love-feasts. We do not know how he 
would have disposed of the experience of one of 
his most distinguished followers in America—the 
late Elijah Hedding, one of the bishops of the 
Methodist Church. His recorded testimony is 
that he knew he was converted some weeks be- 
fore he received the Spirit’s witness. Here is the 
experience of the bishop against the doctrine of 
the founder. It is singular enough that Wes- 
ley’s account of his own experience is clearly dis- 
cordant with his theory of the Spirit’s witness : 
** While one read from Luther on the Galatians,” 
says he, ‘‘I felt my heart strangely warmed.” 
These words can not be mistaken. They evi- 
dently mean, not a simple conviction wrought 
into his consciousness, but religious comfort an- 
imating his heart—not a bare testimony to the 
intellect, but a kindled and glowing affection— 
the first token of what he then conceived to be 
his conversion. In a word, it was that Scrip- 
tural and best evidence of the new life, ‘‘ the 
love of God shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost.” But more singular still, Wesley 
himself, in a letter to Dr. Rutherford, in 1768, 
explicitly says, ‘‘I have not, for many years, 
thought a consciousness of acceptance to be es- 
sential to justifying faith.” We quit the subject 
with the remark that, while the inner experience 
of a Christian life is sufficiently certain for all 
the purposes of piety, rectitude, and a tranquil 
death—thus becoming the solace of millions—the 
subject is too subtle and mysterious for nice 
analysis or accurate definition. ‘‘I canna an- 
swer your questions aboot Christ,” said a Scotch 
peasant to her pastor, ‘* but I noo that I can die 
for him.” 

But easy as it is to find fault with these and 
other extreme opinions of Wesley, it is the mean- 
est bigotry to deny him the character of a great 
reformer. Besides myriads of individual con- 
versions wrought among the poor and the profli- 
gate, the Church of England and that entire 
Protestantism within the limits of the English 
language felt the reanimating power of his min- 
istry and life. The visible effects that bestrew 
the whirlwind’s immediate path may declare its 
tremendous energy, but its purifying power cools 
the stifling atmosphere of the whole country, and 
makes men breathe easier than before. The in- 


fluence of Wesley’s labors on the safety and pros- 
perity of the British empire is a subject for a 
philosophical historian. We have referred to 
the infidel tendencies of England when he first 
threw his voice on the open air. Bolingbroke 
was the hierophant of the upper circles, and the 
pulpit had lost all power over the masses. De- 
laney, in a letter to George the Second, written 
five years before Wesley preached in Moorfields, 
told the King that England had become as de- 
generate as the Roman state at that period when, 
according to Tacitus, ‘‘he who reverenced virtue 
in his heart dare not express it with his lips.” 
‘* A sure sign,” he adds, “of approaching ruin, 
unless God in his mercy prevent it.” Had this 
state of things continued, England, in another 
half-century, might have echoed the horrors of 
Paris and Lyons. The same brutal class that 
dragged Wesley through the streets in the earlier 
years of his ministry would, by that time, have 
been strong enough and wicked enough to do 
for Britain what the savage sans-culottes did for 
France. But Wesley lived to convert an im- 
mense number of that mob, and inspire the re- 
mainder with the sentiment of reverence for re- 
ligion, government, and law. A stanch roy- 
alist himself, he infused his spirit into all his 
societies. The leaven worked through the myr- 
iad mass that gathered around him in every part 
of England. Meanwhile Voltaire, in France, 
was doing another work. Voltaire entered the 
world nine years before Wesley. Wesley out- 
lived him thirteen years, and died on the eve 
of the French Revolution. Voltaire’s pam- 
phlets poisoned the mind of France, and prepared 
it to enact the bloodiest scene in human his- 
tory. The world trembled beneath the shock. 
The names of Robespierre, Clootz, Danton, and 
Marat were a while the terror of England. The 
infection of the fiendish spirit was sensibly felt 
and worse feared. Burke’s ‘‘ Rights of Man,” 
and Hannah More’s “ Village Politics,” and a 
thousand other fly-sheets written in fear, were 
intended to stay the flood of anarchy that came 
rolling across the channel. But neither Burke 
nor Hannah More adverted to the fact that, for 
sixty years, Providence had been throwing up an 
effectual barrier against the waves by the Gospel 
labors of John Wesley and his coadjutors. The 
work was already done, and the throne of En- 
gland stood firmly on the religious convictions of 
the people. It was impossible that London could 
become as Paris, and impossible because God 
had made Wesley’s preaching the antidote of 
Voltaire’s infidelity. His name grows with the 
circling years ; and that Methodism, of which he 
was the founder, is now felt as a great religious 
power in every quarter.of the globe. The partial 
evils that marked its early history have sloughed 
away. It has become less violent in its emotional 
workings and more active in the great charities 
of life. The mountain has ceased to rumble, to 
smoke, or pour forth rivers of liquid lava. The 
sky now hangs serenely over it, while the vine 
encircles it from the basis to the top, bearing 





precious fruit in its season. 
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A MAN OF HONOR. 
BY MRS. & P. KING, AUTHOR OF “LILY.” 


GROUP of young men stood chatting at a 
street corner. A carriage dashed rapidly 
by. They all raised their hats, and a woman, 
lying back in this carriage, bowed, smiling faint- 
ly as she did so. The smile momentarily irra- 
diated her grave face, and then faded as quickly. 
*¢The St. Maur?” John Percy said, interrog- 
atively. He was short-sighted. 

*¢ Yes, and looking very handsome,” answered 
his cousin is. 

‘¢ Who is the St. Maur?” asked the third of 
the group, Frank Egerton. 

*‘Don’t you recollect pretty Mrs. Wilson? 
You used to see her years ago.” 

‘*Ah! old Wilson dead and she married 
again ?” 

*¢ All money, mon cher. Old Wilson is very 
much alive indeed. Did you not hear in Europe 
that there was a great scandal—Jack Cadurcis, 
etc.—divorce, and so on—she resumed her maid- 
en name, and is known as Mrs. St. Maur. Some 
people for her, some against her. She goes no- 
where except to drive and to church.” 

** Why don’t she go away ?” 

** Her two little girls, I fancy, keep her here. 
The court gave them to the husband. She is 
very fond of her children, poor thing, and I sup- 
pose can’t make up her mind to leave this place, 
where she has a chance of seeing them once a 
week.” 

**Do you visit her?” 

**T constantly have the immense gratification 
of leaving my card; I should think there are 
several packs of them in her house by this time ; 
the answer invariably is ‘Not at home!’ but I 
keep on trying—it costs very little, and some 
day I may slip in.” 

** Does she see no one?” 

** Very few. I'll tell you with whom she is 
very Jize—that nice cousin of yours, Mrs. Ver- 
non, and the beau-frére, Robert Vernon. It’s the 
only house she goes into. See here, Frank, you 
are asking a great many questions about the love- 
ly St. Maur. I don’t like it.” 

** Why not?” 

“ Pour cause. I am very sorry I told you 
about the Vernons. You never would have 
known it for yourself, as they never speak of her. 
Now, don’t try and take advantage of my amia- 
bility and get the start of me.” 

** Start in what ?” 

Louis Percy gave a knowing wink and laughed. 

*¢ Bless his innocent face!” he drawled; then 
looking at his watch he remembered an engage- 
ment, nodded, and walked off. 

Frank Egerton also wished John good-morn- 
ing and strolled down the street. He was busy 
with various thoughts ; first, Mrs. St. Maur. He 
remembered her very well; he had admired her 
a long while; accident alone had several times 
interfered to prevent an introduction. He idly 
pictured to himself the difference in her life 
then and now. She had been a very decided 





married belle, the gayest person in society, the 
most féted, the most popular. Thinking it over, 
he could not understand why he had never 
known her then. And now, solitary, disgraced, 
a mark for every licentious eye, a theme for ev- 
ery idle tongue. He had been interrupted in 
his questions by his flighty friend, Lonis—where 
was Cadurcis, whom scandal named with her? 
She looked very lovely as she dashed past a while 
ago—so serene, with all her gravity, and such a 
smile, transient as it was. 

Thus meditating, Frank passed the Vernons’ 
door; he had got into their square by some 
chance. 

“‘T’ll pay Lou a visit; I haven’t been here for 
an age.” 

Mr. Egerton was a favorite with his cousin 
Lou. She was at home and very glad to see 
him, and rallied him on his good looks, and on 
his absence, and especially on his thoughtful air. 

‘*You are quite pensive, child,” she said; 
‘you alarm me.” 

** My dear, Iam bored. Nothing amuses me; 
all the people I know are so monotonous.” 

*¢ Thank you.” 

**Oh, not you—you are sweet; but you are 
so taken up with Vernon and those fifty babies, 
it is a mere mercy of hazard that I catch you 
without your ‘ dearest love,’ and the lesser loves 
occupying your entirely un-come-at-able atten- 
tion. If you were only disengaged oftener, I 
should be enchanted and you enchanting.” 

**So much the better for me, then, and for 
Vernon, and for the fifty babies.” 

**Don’t you know any nice women, Lou, 
whom a man could talk to every now and then? 
I saw such a pretty creature this morning; I 
heard her name, but I have been away so long 
it is unfamiliar—Mrs. St. Maur, I think, a wid- 
ow ;” and with a face of sublime indifference and 
polite inquiry Master Frank looked at his cousin. 

** Now, Frank!” 

“ Well, Lou?” 

“What is your interest in Mrs. St. Maur? 
You know very well who she is and all about her. 
Come, no deception with me. If I suspect a 
trap, I will shut you up in it sooner than put my 
own finger in danger, or Fanny St. Maur’s ei- 
ther. Who has been talking about her to 
you?” 

‘* Seriously, then, I saw her this morning driv- 
ing, and I should like to know her, for her face 
interests me exceedingly—always did, and—” 

‘Tt is impossible. She goes nowhere — re- 
ceives very few visitors—no young men—” 

‘Pardon me—Robert Vernon,” interrupted 
Frank. 

“Yes, That is true; but that can not be 
avoided, as he lives here, and then she has known 
him so long he is like a brother to her.” 

** And Mr.—Cadurcis ?” 

‘¢*Pray hush! You are talking nonsense and 


worse; she has not seen Cadurcis for centuries. 
Has he not got a wife as jealous as Othello? and 
besides, after Mr. Wilson’s choosing to drag in 
his name as a pretext for the divorce, very prop- 
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erly Fanny broke off their intimacy, and—he 
married.” 

“Then you don’t believe—” 

** My dear Frank, I don’t believe any thing, 
except that you are very pertinacious. How is 
your mother ?” 

*¢ Very well, much obliged to your polite ea- 
gerness. And so Mrs. St. Maur is really—” 

‘* How is your father ?” 

‘¢ My dear madam, every member of my fam- 
ily, in its remotest as well as its nearest branch- 
es, is at this moment enjoying, as far as I know, 
perfect health. ‘ Cease, cease, then, rude’ creat- 
ure, to interrupt me.” 

** «Cease, cease, then, stupid’ creature, to in- 
terrogate me?” 

** Dear Lou, present me to Mrs. St. Maur.” 

*¢ Dear Frank, it is impossible.” 

‘* The word does not exist, vide Collot’s phrase- 
book, anecdote ‘ Napoleon.’ You might as well 
bring it about at once. Your life will be miser- 
able till you do. I'll give you no peace, night 
or day. And you know, or you ought to know, 
that with my temper, by raising these obstacles, 
you invest Mrs. St. Maur with a fearful interest. 
I shall begin to think and dream of nothing else. 
But if I just see her, and chat with her, she will 
be but an acquaintance, and my frenzy will die 
out.” 

‘¢ Frank,” Mrs. Vernon said, speaking earnest- 
ly and gravely, ‘‘ you are not the first young gen- 
tleman who has pressed for an introduction to 
my poor friend. Her position is a peculiar one; 
and yet many women would not adopt the life 
that she has insisted upon. She is very unhap- 
py, very sad; her troubles are recent, and weigh 
heavily upon her. Six months have passed since 
her divorce, and she absolutely refuses to leave 
her seclusion. Her heart is broken. I some- 
times think that her reason will give way. She 
broods over her distresses without ceasing. She 
is morbidly sensitive, miserably depressed; for 
months she wept, until her sight failed her, and 
her beautiful eyes were almost destroyed. She 
is calmer now. I think gradually she will re- 
cover, in a measure, her spirits and mental health. 
She will never be again the gay, joyous, buoy- 
ant Fanny St. Maur, my playmate and my 
friend; but I hope to see her tranquil and re- 
signed some day. I tell you this because I have 
a presentiment, a vague, undefined feeling—you 
know I am very superstitious—I believe in omens, 
warnings. As soon as you mentioned her name 

just now, a thrill ran through me, and a kind of 
fear of—I know not what. Let her alone; don’t 
torment me any more—there’s a good boy. You 
have scores of pretty women to talk to and to 
talk about. Forget Mrs. St. Maur.” 

‘*TIn the name of Heaven, Lou, what do you 
fear ?” 

“* Every thing—nothing.” 

‘* Lou, do you believe me to be a gentleman 


‘* Now I am serious, and you wish to jest. 
Do you believe me capable, after what you have 
said and implied, of wishing to trifle with, or to 
injure in any way, a woman who seems so crush- 
ed and broken—one so unhappy, and striving so 
bravely to live down public prejudice against 
her? No, you can trust me—you can believe 
me. Before, I simply admired Mrs. St. Maur ; 
now, I respect her, and commiserate her sad 
fate. You may do as you please. I will not 
press you; but I should be glad to prove to you 
and to her that I am a sincere and respectful ad- 
mirer. Do you believe me?” 

Mrs. Vernon stretched out her hand confiding- 
ly to him, and looked into his handsome eyes 
with a gratified expression. 

‘¢ You are honest, Frank, though Vernon says 
that you are tricky.” 

A hot flush crossed Egerton’s brow. He bit 
his lip; and it was singular to watch how ex- 
pressive such regular and perfect features could 
be; every line darkened and deepened. 

“Vernon be—” 

** Good Heavens! I should not have said that, 
Frank. Please forget it—or set it down to in- 
voluntary admiration. Come, smooth your face 
once more. You won't? Then you shall never 
see Fanny.” 

“ And if I smooth it?” 

*¢ Then—perhaps—perchance—maybe—” 

*¢ Out with it, you teasing woman.” 

‘*¢ Drop in this evening at nine o’clock. She 


takes tea here.” 
* 


* * * x * * 


Mrs. Vernon’s drawing-room clock struck 
nine. Lou was a little nervous. She feared 
that she had been hasty in her promise. She 
glanced frequently in the calm faces of her com- 
panions, and tried to fancy that she had done a 
very ordinary and commonplace thing. Was 
not Frank Egerton her own first cousin? Fanny 
St. Maur a cherished friend? Why should Fan- 
ny’s prohibition exclude Frank more than Rob- 
ert? Robert Vernon sat near Mrs. St. Maur at 
this very moment, looking at her, as he often 
did, very steadily, very earnestly. He held her 
scissors, stooped to pick up her ball of worsted, 
was ready with an answering smile when she 
turned toward him, evidently gave her much 
thought, and yet in so quiet a way that he was 
neither obtrusive nor conspicuous. 

His brother was reading aloud. Both ladies 
had their hands employed. Mrs. Vernon rather 
neglected the slipper for ‘‘ dear William” that 
she was pretending to work upon so diligently ; 
but Mrs. St. Maur never ceased plying her fin- 
gers. It was a knitted shoe for the last of the 
** fifty babies.” 

There was a ring at the street-bell. Lou was 
very nervous indeed. The door opened—enter 
Frank Egerton. 

Mr. Vernon glanced inquiringly at his wife, 





and a man of honor, or do you take me for a 
scoundrel ?” 

‘* Certainly you are a man of honor—as men 
go,” his cousin answered, laughing. 





but rose to meet cordially his wife’s cousin. Lou 


| fluttered up to him, with a sort of feigned sur- 


| prise, but broke down: she was too honest for 
| that. 


Robert nodded coolly to the new-comer, 
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and looked at his neighbor; she was very pale, 
and seemed annoyed. 

** Fanny, allow me to present my cousin, a 
very precious cousin. Mr. Egerton—Mrs. St. 
Maur. ” 

The great hazel eyes slowly lifted their white 
lids and black lashes; there was a movement of 
the tremulous red lips, a bend of the small head, 
and Mr. Egerton discreetly turned away after a 
profound bow. 

‘*T am very silly,” Mrs. St. Maur murmured 
to Robert, ‘‘but I am so unused to meeting stran- 
gers. Why has Lou received this evening?” 

**God knows. And this empty-headed cox- 
comb too; we were getting on very well without 
him.” 

*¢ You do not like him?” 

**Wellenough. Did you never know him ?” 

“<a.” 

‘¢ There is no great harm in him. He isa 
flirt, fond of conquest; men generally like him 
very much. I don’t believe in him myself.” 

‘¢ Believe in what ?” 

“Tn his honesty, sincerity, and so on. 
is too selfish to be trusted, and too vain.” 

‘¢ He is handsome,” Fanny said. 

** Yes, very handsome.” 

‘¢ Will you take me home, Robert? I can 
slip away unobserved presently. Lou has broken 
her agreement with me, and I am off.” 

** Tf you wish it, certainly.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you had better go first. Leave the 
room now, and I will join you in half a second. 
Get my hood and shawl for me, and have them 
ready so that I can not be overtaken and dragged 
back, for I don’t know of what Lou is not capable 
this evening.” 

He obeyed instantly; he seemed anxious to 
facilitate his friend’s departure. 

This conversation had taken place in under- 
tones while the host and hostess were doing the 
honors of a newly acquired and very fine paint- 
ing to Mr. Egerton at the opposite end of the 
room. 

But Frank saw more of the lady seated beneath 
the light of the shaded reading-lamp than he 
did of the picture. 

In five minutes he had taken a mental portrait 
of her. 

Very still she sat when Robert had gone. 
Gracefully thrown back in the deep chair, her 
luxuriously perfect figure, in its exquisitely sim- 
ple and fresh dress of gray silk, was nestled into 
the dark velvet of the cushions. Her face had 
the sadness of past suffering in every soft line; 
and constantly a quiver around her mouth, and 
a transient shade upon her brow, seemed to say 
that the nerves were deplorably shaken, the mind 
seriously disquieted, beneath the tranquil surface. 

It was a face to study and to love; to move 
with tenderest sympathy a generous heart. 

Presently she sighed, and was about to get 
up. Egerton almost guessed her intention, for 
he moved quickly toward her, and before she 
could escape he was at her chair. She rose 
hastily then. 


He 





‘* What do you wish, Fanny?” asked Mrs. 
Vernon. 

** Nothing,” she said, provoked at her own 
feelings and at Lou’s question. 

‘*T saw you this morning, Mrs. St. Maur,” 
Frank remarked, coolly taking Robert’s vacated 
seat next her. ‘‘ What fine horses you drive! 
You are more successful than myself. I can not 
get a pair to suit me.” 

He rambled on, talking of horses, saddle- 
horses, trotting-horses, equipages, grooms, rides, 
drives, in the most matter-of-fact and dullest 
manner, and had the desired effect. Mrs. St. 
Maur regained her composure, and was only a 
little bored, and thought Lou’s cousin very un- 
interesting. 

Then he put a direct question—forced her 
to reply; took a volume of poems from the ta- 
ble, and began to be agreeable. The conversa- 
tion became mutual. Fanny smiled her rare, 
beautiful, arch smile. It brightened her sad 
face magically. Frank made a capital hit—a 
telling ‘‘ word” —it was witty, pointed, original. 
It was something that struck her fancy and cor- 
responded to her own thoughts. She dropped 
the tiny shoe, and, with a silvery laugh, glanced 
up at him from her velvet cushions. Their eyes 
met full for the first time. Do you believe in 
electric shocks that lie in eye-beams? Some- 
thing new—something he had never known be- 
fore—awoke in his breast as those eyes dwelt for 
a second on his. It was delicious, and he felt it 
to be dangerous. Fanny colored violently, but 
it was from a different motive; she saw Robert 
Vernon’s surprised face watching her from the 
open door, her shawl and hood upon his arm— 
watching her rising, deepening flush. 

Her flexible lips curled impatiently. She 
arose, and, with a slight bow to Mr. Egerton, 
wished Mrs. Vernon good-night. 

‘* Going, my dearest child? Why so early?” 

* Good-night.” 

She kissed her friend hastily and unaffection- 
ately, held out her hand kindly to Mr. Vernon, 
and was gone. 

**T shall see you to-morrow, Fanny,” said 
downcast Lou. ‘‘ But I wish you would stay.” 

There was no answer. The guest had flown. 

Lou went to her piano, turned over the mu- 
sic; Frank was talking with the most uncon- 
cerned air to her husband. No allusion was 
made to Mrs. St. Maur. They were deep in 
business. Frank was saying, 

** We are but a young firm; and my partner 
impressed upon me, when I went to Europe, to 
have no dealings with any one who required more 
than my word to trust me. If a man can not 
rely upon my word, and if people lack confidence 
in me, I would rather turn my back upon them 
at once, although I should lose by it.” 

‘¢ You are right there,” Mr. Vernon said. 

“Of course Iam. He who will break his 
word will break his oath, He who will stoop to 
deceive will steal a purse.” 

**To deceive men. But women, Frank?” 


putin Lou. ‘‘ What is the theory about that ?” 
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**T don’t know the theory; but I know my 
practice. It may be romantic—what you will; 
but to deceive a woman is worse, a thousand 
times, than deceiving a man; for women have 
no redress, and must suffer wrong in silence and 
in tears. Good-night. Iam growing melodra- 
matic. By-the-way, I was never near Mrs. St. 
Maur before. What a pretty woman she is still ! 
She must be thirty—how much? I like her 
face. There is a great deal of thought in it.” 

‘* A great deal of suffering and past anguish,” 
Mr. Vernon said. 

‘*T should say so. She must have had a 
great deal to make her life miserable.” 

‘*¢ And to change one of the brightest natures 
into one of the most desponding—one of the 
most confiding into one of the most suspicious.” 

‘¢ That is saddest of all,” Frank said, as he 
took his leave. 

Meanwhile Robert Vernon silently walked 
home with Mrs. St. Maur. The silence fretted 
her, and vet she did not break it. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Robert?” she asked at 
last. 

*¢ Nothing.” 

‘¢ Are you put out at my keeping you waiting 
just now? Indeed I could not avoid it.” 

“‘Dear Fanny, don’t think me so unamiable 
and so childish!” 

*¢ What is it, then?” 

‘¢ Shall I tell you, Fanny?” 

*¢*T wish you would.” 

** My dear, avoid Frank Egerton.” 

‘¢ Avoid Frank Egerton! why don’t you tell 
me to avoid the King of Oude—Louis XIV.— 
something practicable or possible? Avoid Mr. 
Egerton! Really, unless I went to call upon 
him—” 

“That is all—avoid him. 
will say no more.” 

“ Now, you are unkind.” 

‘*Unkind to you, Fanny—when I am, may 
that hour be my last.” 

‘*¢ You will make me hate a man I never saw 
before, and never expect to see again, if he 
brings dissension between us.” 

**T don’t wish you to hate him—but Frank 
Egerton came to that house this evening to meet 
you. Lou likes him, and has allowed him to 
make a cat’s-paw of her, and no one should cry 
out with more indignation if she heard the title 
applied to her foolish little self—no one would 
more strenuously fight for Egerton and deny any 
such imputation.” 

** Why do you suppose that he came to meet 
me?” 

‘* Did you not see that Lou expected him? are 
not her doors always closed, by your request, and 
by strict orders to her servants, when you take 
tea there?” 

‘¢ And suppose he did ask Lou, and suppose 
she was so foolish, and suppose he has met me 
—what more? what else? The deed is done, 
but I see no results.” 

‘*The future—the future.” 
*¢ But there is no future,” Fanny said, impa- 


I warn you—I 


tiently. ‘‘ What has Mr. Egerton to do with 
my future?” 

** He will manage to see you again.” 

**T doubt it—and if he did?” 

‘* He will make love to you.” 

**He dare not. And if he did—suppose he 
did ‘make love’ to me—what then? Am I 
forced to listen to him?” 

Robert was silent. 

‘* Will you not answer me? Will you not 
speak ?” 

“T have spoken. If you wish me to say more 
—here it is. I know Frank Egerton: he is as 
brave a man, as bold a man, as was ever born, 
and as daring. He has fixed his attention upon 
you, and I have not seen you for many months 
give any one the smile, the look that you gave 
him just now.” 

‘¢ This is insulting, Mr. Vernon; what would 
you imply ?” 

**T imply nothing, dearest Fanny; you asked 
me to explain the uneasiness that I feel—you have 
urged it, and Iam doing so. Egerton is young, 
handsome, impassioned, fascinating, clever, brill- 
iant—but I don’t trusthim. He is selfish, he is 
vain; he thinks all things fair with women. 
You may be impressed, caught, drawn on—don’t 
be angry—don’t frown or take away your hand 
from my arm—but I am anxious for you; I 
dread this man’s acquaintance—his attentions 
will compromise you—and if you should care for 
him, oh, Fanny, nothing that you have suffered, 
nothing that is past, will equal in bitterness, in 
desolation, what will fall upon you then. Be 
warned, my child, be warned!” 

**T can not be angry with you because you 
seem so much in earnest; but pray get rid of 
those absurd ideas. I am very safe, I assure 
you; and if I had, at first sight, gone distracted 
about Lou’s wonderful cousin, all this would 
surely put me on my guard. You take it so 
seriously that I wish to joke about it.” She 
sighed, as she went on, ‘‘If I were likely to get 
into such mischief, why have I not fallen in love 
with you, Sir? and tried to make a conquest of 
your gravity ?” 

They were at her own door now. 
rang the bell before he answered : 

‘*You read Alphonse Karr—don’t you recol- 
lect what he says? ‘A woman may fall in love 
with her friend by accident, but a man whom 
she has never seen has a thousand more chances 
than he.’ God bless you, Fanny. Don’t stay 
out in this cold. Good-night!” 

* * * Oo” 

The danger was over—no bones broken, but a 
carriage shattered and overturned, and two horses 
madly tearing down the road. It was a lady’s 
| carriage, and she herself, rescued by her servants 
from the wreck, sat very quietly on the freshest 
piece of turf, on the road-side, to consider what 
should next be done. 

It was a solitary green lane, and no vehicle in 
sight. 

‘¢ You must walk back to town as quickly as 


Robert 


* * 





you can,” she said to her footman, ‘‘and get a 
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carriage; John will stay here with me until it 
arrives.” 

At this very instant, in the distance, appeared 
a horseman: he came riding quickly up. There 
are such chances every day of our lives (their 
only fault is that they are too commonplace, and 
would be unworthy of a romance-writer; but 
this is an everyday tale, and only sets down 
facts). Frank Egerton sprang to the ground, 
and eagerly and respectfully offered: his services 
to Mrs. St. Maur. 

Fanny was annoyed and perplexed. She an- 
swered coldly, feeling herself blush, and remem- 
bering all that had been said by Robert Vernon 
only three days back. But there was no gain- 
saying the decided directions and words of the 
new-comer. Before she could prevent it, her 
footman was mounted on Mr. Egerton’s horse, 
and Mr. Egerton himself seated beside her. She 
folded her arms and bit her lip. She was grow- 
ing angry; but her anger seemed thrown away 
upon her companion. He looked so genuinely 
happy—so perfectly happy. There was not a 
suspicion of disrespect, of triumph, of deceit, in 
his voice, his look, his manner. Fate had fa- 
vored him; and he was enjoying to its fullest 
extent the exquisite pleasure of seeing her—talk- 
ing to her. © 

If he flattered her, it was by the profound 
deference which showed itself in the midst of his 
admiration. His eyes followed her every mo- 
ment; not with the bold commendation of a 
man who is impertinently scanning a woman’s 
charms, but with the enthusiastic delight of a 
boy gazing upon the creature who has become 
the star of his hopes and imagination. 

Was this ingenuous, open-hearted gentleman 
the monster against whom Robert Vernon had 
raised so strong an array of dislike and warning? 
Fanny St. Maur was no ingénue, no unsophisti- 
cated ‘* young thing of sixteen.” She had seen 
the world, and had ample cause to know its 
treachery, and to beware of ‘‘ wolves in sheep’s 
clothing ;” but there was in Frank Egerton an 
appearance of truth, of simplicity, of “heart,” 
which disarmed her from this first moment. 
Had he made one mis-step, said one word to 
awaken her mistrust then or afterward, this story 
would never have been written. But he knew 
his réle perfectly ; he played his part with sub- 
lime consistency. 

How pleasantly he chatted away—how he 
amused and interested her! Smile followed 
smile, breaking at first slowly over her face ; and 
then she caught herself replying—taking up the 
ball and tossing it back to him, jesting, laugh- 
ing. Her eyes sparkled; her white hands play- 
fully re-learned their old tricks of gesture—she 
Sorgot! 

For one short half hour she forgot that gayety 
and herself had no longer partnership; that joy 
and youth and hope had fled forever for her. 

The awaking was sudden. It was like a fresh 
stab through an old wound. She was very pale 
and still and silent. 

Frank watched her with a growing sadness on 





his own bright face; he lowered his voice and 
was quiet too. The carriage was seen approach- 
ing, the footman following on the borrowed 
horse. 

** May I come and see you ?” Frank asked. 

She shook her head. ‘‘I am sorry, but I de- 
cline all visits; my health is not strong enough 
to admit of society.” This was her formula 
d@’usage. 

“*T am very, very sorry,” he said. ‘And 
shall I then never see youagain? Is it not hard 
to make an acquaintance which is so precious, 
and lose it at once?. Can you not put me, as 
Lou’s cousin, on the same footing as Lou’s broth- 
er-in-law? I don’t mean that I can ever hope 
to be so great a friend of yours, but let me come 
sometimes to try and amuse you. I will read to 
you, talk to you; you can send me away when- 
ever you are tired of me.” 

He pleaded so like a child for a new toy that 
Fanny could not restrain a smile. Was this the 
man she was to fear? 

** Well, I will not press you any further. I 
shall come, and you may dismiss me if you choose 
—unless you forbid me from ringing your bell!” 

She merely shook her head again ; he put her 
in the hack, and stood looking at her until the 
coachman turned his horses and drove away. 
He then saw after her broken carriage, advised 
with the servants concerning it, and returned to 
the city. 

Did you ever see a blood-hound track his prey ? 
Did you ever see a cat play with a mouse? Did 
you ever see a man boldly or stealthily pursue a 
woman for her destruction, night and day, with 
patience, calmness, ardor, determination? It is 
a very pretty sight to those who like the sport. 
An amateur of such things would have delighted 
in noting the consummate skill with which Mr. 
Egerton—gentleman and man of honor—set out 
upon the glorious chase, hunted down the trem- 
bling, foolish, imprudent, lonely, weak creature, 
upon whom he fixed his lordly eyes, and brought 
her—to what we shall see. Of course she should 
have taken care of herself; of course she was old 
enough to know that man is the natural enemy 
of woman, etc.; but methinks Mr. Egerton, so 
accomplished a sportsman, ought to have select- 
ed different game, and not have brought his en- 
ergies to the easy task of running down a ‘‘strick- 
en deer,” a wounded bird, whose drooping pin- 
ions and weary flight said at least, ‘‘ Pity me!” 

* * * * 2 * * 


** Dear Mrs. St. Maur,—Pray send me the 
book you promised. I ought to be at work, but 
Iam not. The fact is—but what is the use of 
writing about facts? When may I come and 
see you again? Write, if it be only one word— 
any thing, so it comes from you. 

‘¢ Yours respectfully, 
“ Monday." ‘¢ Frank EGERTON. 

‘¢ What a pertinacious child he is!” Fanny 
exclaimed to herself as she read this. ‘‘ But 


how can I be angry with him? He is so honest, 
so simple, so unlike what I have heard of him— 
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so very unlike my preconceived notions. He is 
impetuous, but it is the impetuosity of a fresh- 
hearted boy. Am I deceiving myself? Is he 
deceiving me?” 

“The servant is waiting,” suggested Fanny’s 
maid. 

She hurriedly wrote : 

** Dear Mr. Ecerton,—You may come to- 
morrow evening. I send the book, but indeed 
I think you must be the idlest young man in this 
city. Very truly yours, 

** Monday.” “FF, Sr. Maur. 


**T will ask Robert to drop in to-morrow even- 
ing; it shall not be a téte-a-téte,” she thought. 

Robert Vernon listened with perfect calmness 
to Fanny’s announcement of this second visit in 
expectancy. She explained why she thought it 
neither imprudent nor unwise to receive this 
young gentleman. ‘‘ You do not know him,” 
she said; ‘‘ you acknowledge that your acquaint- 
ance is very slight. Accident has thrown him 
in my way; he amuses me, and I never saw a 
more ingenuous, frank person. Indeed, you are 
prejudiced without cause.” 

‘* Perhaps so.” 

‘** Any way, what is the harm? He can not 
hurt me at all.” 

**Do you mean now to receive generally ?” 

**T don’t think so.” 

** You had better.” 

** You will come to-morrow evening?” 

** Indeed, you must excuse me.” 

Fanny persisted, and at length he said, “‘ Very 
well,” and hastened off. 

The evening came: her little girls had spent 
the day with her—she was very sad, and her eyes 
showed traces of tears when her visitor entered. 
He said nothing, but looked the sympathy that 
delicacy forbade his uttering. Their conversa- 
tion was broken and not brilliant. She was evi- 
dently too much out of spirits to talk, or even to 
listen. 

At length Fanny broke a pause by saying 
abruptly, 

‘¢'This must be your last visit.” 

**Tmpossible! Why so? In what have I of- 
fended you?” 

“Tn nothing. But— Indeed it seems absurd 
to seek for a reason. You will excuse my inter- 
diction, believing that I am obliged todoso. I 
was wrong to let you in last week. Iam wrong 
in speaking to you as lam doing now. We are 
utter strangers; and the truth is, Mr. Egerton, 
my position is a difficult one :” she colored deep- 
ly. ‘‘ Your visits will excite remark; they al- 
ready displease the few friends that I have.” *¢ 

** Who has the right—” 

“To object to you? No one does so person- 
ally; it is only as you affect me, and give con- 
versation to Mrs. Grundy.” 

“And are you so subservient to the requisi- 
tions of gossip and scandal ?” 

She looked steadily at him, and there was a 

use. 


just what I ought to say. I have never been 
able to learn the phrases of society, to mould 
myself on the exact pattern of my neighbors. 
We are strangers, who, I grant you, seem to have 
a kind of sympathy for each other; we would, 
I make no doubt, grow into very good friends ; 
but this can not be, and I am going to tell you 
why. Our acquaintance has sprung up like a 
mushroom, and now we must gather it, and not 
being sure whether it is the safe or the poisonous 
kind, it is wisest to throw it away. Do you un- 
derstand me?” 

‘Not in the least.” 

**T think you do; but I will, nevertheless, go 
on and make myself clearer. I pass for being a 
very clever, shrewd woman ; but I am in reality 
one of the least discerning, and the most credu- 
lous. Experience,” she sighed, and her brow 
contracted, ‘‘ has little profited me. I still have 
an obstinate belief in what people say. I like 
and dislike blindly. I listen and credit just as I 
pluck roses—I never can remember the thorns 
until my hand bleeds from them.” 

‘¢ Well ?” 

“The attentions you offer me, the pleasure I 
take in receiving them are, perhaps, a whole 
thicket ofroses. You still look puzzled—frankly 
then, since you will have the fond de ma pensée. 
I am warned against you, as an insincere and 
unreliable person, who will only impose upon my 
credulity, profess an interest sufficient to interest 
me, and then go off and laugh at the simplicity 
of a woman old enough to be wiser. Spare me 
the storm I see threatening such thunder-bolts. 
You must not be angry—you forced me to be 
candid.” 

‘*T will not storm,” Frank said, very calmly ; 
‘* but who has given you such a picture of myself? 
By what authority has any one dared to accuse 
me of a character or practices which they would 
find impossible to prove ?” 

‘¢ Of course, you need not ask that. I speak 
selfishly, as they do—only for myself. I have a 
foolish way of taking every one au sérieux—of 
giving way to involuntary confidence, and am, 
therefore, too easy a prey for designing men or 
women who— Butenoughofthis. Believe me, 
Mr. Egerton, my own impressions of you are 
most agreeable, most prepossessing; do I not 
prove it by explaining my reasons, instead of 
coolly closing my doors ?” 

‘‘ Will you believe me in return?” He stood 
up before her grave, earnest, eager. ‘‘ You can 
ask my cousin, Mrs. Vernon, what I said of you 
ten days since: before I knew you, I liked you; 
I wished to know you. From the first moment 
of my introduction I felt that I was right in my 
anticipative regard. You say you are impulsive 
—so am I—with this difference; you have liked 
a great many people, I have liked very few. I 
offer you my friendship, such as it is. IfI knew 
you a thousand years I would not feel more se- 
cure of myself than I do at this moment. I 
don’t believe in time as the sole promoter of good 
feeling. I can not understand why I have been 





“y feel that what I am going to say is not 


belied to you. Trust me, I am not what you 
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have heard; don’t seek to find me so. Give me 
the privilege of visiting you, and proving that I 
am an honest man.” 

‘*T believe it.” 

“Thank you. I am satisfied.” 

‘‘What an absurd conversation!” Mrs. St. 
Maur said,smiling. ‘‘ We are behaving like peo- 
ple in novels—not like a lady and gentleman 
who were not bowing acquaintances a fortnight 
since. I fear you think me very unconven- 
tional.” 

“Tt is just that which I admire in you; if 
you were like every body, dear Mrs. St. Maur, 
you would not be half so—what shall I call it ?— 
so lovable.” ° 

** Lovable!” she repeated, ‘‘lovable—there is 
not—” She checked herself. ‘‘So, then,” she 
continued, ‘‘we have vowed ‘eternal friendship’ 
in spite of opposition ; but, remember”—and she 
raised her beautiful hand with its pink, shining, 
almond-shaped nails, a hand for a queen, a royal 
hand—*‘ remember that to deceive me is an in- 
glorious and shabby thing. It is like passing 
off a counterfeit bill on a blind man; taking his 
silver in exchange, and that, too, when the poor 
duped idiot has told you ‘I can not see.’” 

Egerton did not answer; his looks were elo- 
quent enough. He pressed the beautiful hand, 
and took his leave. 

* * * *x * * * 

Weeks passed, and the whole city knew that 
Mrs. St. Maur received the visits of Mr. Frank 
Egerton. Mrs. Grundy had always prophesied 
this. She shook her wise head, and had a great 
deal to say about it. 

Lou Vernon was uneasy. She felt that she 
had been instrumental in bringing fresh gossip 
upon her friend. She spoke to Fanny, and sug- 
gested that Mrs. St. Maur should drop her new 
acquaintance. But Fanny laughed, and protest- 
ed against such capriciousness. 

** Why on earth do you all attack poor Frank 
Egerton? Upon my word he is a very ill-used 
person; and it is not right for you, Lou, who 
must know how good he is, to join the outcry.” 

Lou applied to her brother-in-law. 

**Tt is useless,” Robert said, gloomily; “the 
mischief is done. It may never be worse. En- 
courage her to receive others; you will never 
succeed in making her banish Egerton until—” 

** Until what ?” 

** Until he banishes himself.” 

**You keep, then, to your idea that. he is flat- 
tering his vanity at her expense ?” 

“ce I do. ” 

** Can’t we stop it?” 

**Stop the wind; stopthe waves. We have to 
deal with an impetuous woman, ensorcelée by an 
unprincipled man.” 

‘*Oh, Robert, unprincipled! —who thinks 
so ) a 


**T do. JZ call any man unprincipled who, 


however honorable in his dealings with men, 
thinks no pledge binding with women.” 

** But he does not think that; on the con- 
trary—” 





“My dear Lou, time will show who is right, 
youorlI. God grant that it may be you.” 
* * * * * * * 


The moon was shining straight into the win- 
dow. It was a spring night, balmy, fresh, per- 
fumed. 

Two figures were clearly visible by its radi- 
ance. Is that softly-bright face, framed by the 
heavy braids of golden hair, the sad and pen- 
sive face of Fanny St.Maur? How much youn- 
ger she looks! what a serene light in her hazel 
eyes! what a tender smile rests ever and anon 
upon her lips! And who has wrought this 
change? There sits the magician enjoying his 
good work. Frank Egerton has drawn his low 
chair close to hers, and watches her as she speaks ; 
but he is restless, gets up, walks about, returns 
and buries his head in his hands. 

‘* What ails you?” Fanny asks at last. ‘You 
remind me ofa polar bear prowling up and down 
his cage.” 

**T am not happy.” 

‘Singular announcement! which you give 
as a reply, just as one might say, ‘I have a head- 
ache.’ Who is happy, my poor Frank?” 

‘**T might be.” 

‘* Why are you not, then ?” 

‘* Because it does not depend upon myself.” 

** On whom ?” 

** On you.” 

‘¢ What can I do for you?” she asked, evading 
the reply. ‘‘Tell your papa to advance more 
largely? Invite my pretty cousin, Rebecca 
Palmer, to tea when next you come? ‘Tell Lou 
to make you godfather to—” 

‘** Hush! you hurt me with this trifling. You 
must have long seen it. Fanny, I love you 
dearly, with my whole heart, with my whole 
soul. I have never loved any woman but you. 
I have never told any woman that I loved- her. 
I have never /oved till now. You are every 
thing to me. I think of you from morning till 
night, from night till morning ; sleeping or wak- 
ing, you are ever present. I can do nothing 
but think of you. At my business, I sit dream- 
ing. My body goes into society, my spirit is 
only where youare. I can’t express to you what 
I feel. I have no words in which to say my 
love. Look at me—don’t turn away—don’t 
weep—for God’s sake listen to me and love me!” 

**Oh, Frank! Frank!” it was all she could 
say. 
**Don’t you believe me? Don’t you feel that 
I love you?” 

Her tears were falling fast and passionately ; 
she wiped them away with eager haste. 

« “‘ Don’t speak to me of love. I have nothing 
to do with love. How can you grieve me so? 
We were, I thought, so happy—these past weeks 
have taken me away from my bitter life, and you 
wish to plunge me back into the black gulf? 
Have you no pity for me?” 

‘*Fanny, this is unpractical and idle talk. 
Did you suppose that I could know you, see you, 
and not love you? Why should you not love 
and be loved.” 
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*¢ Because”—and she shuddered, and her face 
had its old look of pain, her eyes their weary 
sadness—‘‘ because you know my history; you 
know what I am, a divorcée, scorned by virtuous 
women, who live respectably with husbands whom 
they despise. For what do you take me? for a 
woman of intrigue? Iam not one.” 

** Nor could I love you if I thought you were.” 

**T could not, I dare not love again. If the 
Past did not arise between us, there are many 
other reasons; my own suspicious temper, my—” 

‘*A strong, brave, generous heart is above 
suspicion.” 

‘* True: unless bitter experience has so crushed 
that heart that it neither reasons nor is itself. 
There is a madness—stay—in the book I was 
reading this morning—here it is— Bulwer, in 
speaking of his heroine Nora: ‘Sound physiolo- 
gists agree that madness is rarest among persons 
of the finest imagination; but these persons are, 
of all others, liable to a temporary state of mind 
in which judgment sleeps, imagination alone pre- 
vails with a dire and awful tyranny. A single 
idea gains ascendency; expels all others; pre- 
sents itself every where with intolerable blinding 
glare. Nora at that time was under the dread, 
one idea: I am freed, because not even benefits 
or confiding tenderness could bind to me one 
human heart. Free! but between me and every 
fresh nature stands suspicion as a upas-tree. 
Not a hope that would pass through the tainted 
air but falls dead under the dismal boughs. J 
love—I, whom the Past has taught the impossi- 
bility to be loved again? I should but debase 
every bright impulse by the curse of my own dis- 
trust. At each word of tenderness my heart 
says, How long will this last? when will decep- 
tion cease? Look not at me with those re- 

proachful eyes; they can not reverse my pur- 
pose; they can not banish suspicion from my 
sickened soul; create a sunshine in the midst 
of this ghastly twilight.’ ” 

Fanny read these lines with deep emotion; 
her trembling voice could scarcely articulate. 
‘*They were written for us,” she continued. 
‘*Turn away your ‘reproachful eyes,’ and let 
this all end at once and forever.” 

** You ask of me an impossibility. Ilove you! 
I love you—how dearly you can not under- 
stand.” 

**T do not love you.” 

‘* Are you sure of that? Oh, consider before 
you answer me. [I will wait. I will not urge 
you now to accept my love; but, when you will, 
say ‘Come,’ and I will be at your feet.” 

‘“*T am older than you.” 

*¢ T know it.” ° 

“*T am exacting, willful, imperious.” 

‘*T know all your faults.” 

‘*Such an alliance would drive your family 
wild with indignation.” 

**'That is their affair, not mine.” 

‘* Are you prepared for the scandal, the talk, 
the unkind remarks, the false position you will 
occupy? Many doors will be closed upon you 


‘* How coolly you are arguing! Is this a busi- 
ness affair? a matter of calculation? of pros and 
cons? Your calmness maddens me.” 

“Do you think me very calm? I am calm 
as one who stands on the edge of a precipice ; 
below, yawns a frightful abyss, threatening horror 
and death; beyond, is a sort of earthly paradise ; 
a narrow plank, whose strength is yet untested, 
is flung across, and invites my weary, longing 
feet. Do you wonder that I pause and measure 
the danger ?” 

‘* Trust to the plank—it is of solid oak; sound 
to the core: if it fails you, may its ruin follow 
yours!” 

Fanny shook her head. 
Iam; sad, but safe.” 
Yet she listened, and he spoke with all the 
fiery ardor of youth and passion and first love(!). 
It was twelve o'clock. ‘‘Go home,” she cried; 
‘*T will not hear or say a word more.” 

He left her, and the next morning before she 
was awake came a letter: ‘* Dearest on earth, 
dearer than heaven—” 

She hastily answered : 

‘* T have given you no right to address me thus. 
I am bewildered; like a boat at sea without mast 
or rudder. I perceive that I am in danger, and 
I feel helpless; bat I insist upon liberty to direct 
my course as well asI can. Don’t call me vac- 
illating, for although I give you no leave to love 
me, I wish you to think well of me.” 

His reply disarmed her : 


‘* Better stay where 


*‘ Dear Mrs. St. Mavr,—All that you claim 
you claim justly; and believe me that not in 
thought, word, or deed, will you suffer harm or 
annoyance from me. Iam waiting—I can not say 
patiently—but in spite of all that fills me with 
doubt, I am happy, very happy; and never has 
spring, with its songs and flowers, been so pleas- 
ant to my senses as this day. I have thrown 
myself into the stream and slumber; when I am 
dashed against a rock, it will be time enough to 
awake; till I do, and may I never! I am yours, 
simply and for no end, asking nothing but that 
you will let me see you as usual, that you will 
think well of me, and that you will do with me 
what you will. I am trusting to Time, your 
favorite test. See if he do not prove my friend 
in the end, by showing you how faithfully and 
entirely I am yours, 
‘* Frank EcEerton.” 


And so the spider has woven its web, and the 
innocent dew-drops glisten upon it, and a full- 
grown fly, that knows spiders and webs, is yet 
attracted by the pretty natural diamonds, reflect- 
ing in the sunlight, and she draws nearer and 
nearer. The sun is rising higher in the heavens 
each moment: presently the scorching rays will 
drink up the dew, but the fly has ventured too 
close! Poor fly! simple fly! 


Day by day, Egerton’s influence increased ; 
all the more surely, because for the first time in 
her life the most impulsive, uncontrolled of wo- 
men was prudent, and full of hesitation and 





for my sake.” 





doubt. 


She was firm and decided to a certain 
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point; she would bind herself by no promise ; 
enter into no engagement, although she felt each 
hour that Frank was dearer to her, and that to 
dismiss him seemed impossible. 

Time passed. If not lovers, they were nearly 
so; if not betrothed, they were virtually pledged. 
It was on both sides apparently ‘‘ All for Love, 
and the world well lost.” Fanny avoided Robert 
Vernon’s grave looks, Lou’s anxious questions. 
Frank spent every moment of his time not de- 
manded by his business at Mrs. St. Maur’s. 
She lived in a Fool’s Paradise, and was happy, 
supremely happy. Regret, remorse, past, pres- 
ent, future, her children, society, every thing was 
swept from her mind, and one beautiful head, 
with its dark, passionate eyes, one voice, one hu- 
man being made her world! Don’t envy her; 
don’t blame her! The dream was sweet, but ah, 
the awaking! 

This could not last: Frank grew impatient. 
He was to wait upon her decision an eternity, but 
the eternity was drawing toaclose. Fanny per- 
formed an act of the most daring hardihood and 
virtue. 

** Go away,” she said, ‘‘ for a week; consider 
over all that I have said: I will do the same. 
On your return, we will decide if we are necessa- 
ry to each other.” 

The week was very long to both. It ended 
like the eternity, and Frank presented himself 
once more. 

It was hard to speak at first. Fanny was more 
anxious than she cared to acknowledge even to 
herself. His first words were, 

‘* Are you mine?” 

“Tel” 

He folded der in his arms, close to his heart. 

**T am yours,” he said, ‘‘ through life—till 
death. No obstacle—none can part us now. 
Yours, forever and forever!” 

od * * * * * * 

*¢ And must you go, darling?” Frank asked. 

‘Indeed I must. My uncle has always been 
very kind to me: he is ill, and has written to tell 
meso. It is only one of his usual attacks—it 
will not keep me a week. You will scarcely 
have time to miss me.” 

**You think so? Give me your hand: let 
those books alone. What a beautiful hand it is! 
and you look so lovely in this light.” 

“Tam not lovely at all.” 

‘*You are to me, and that is enough for me. 
Who can compare with you in shoulders, arms, 
hair, eyes—” 

**Oh! don’t take an inventory of my perfec- 
tions.” 

“Let me finish—and yet, after all, what is 
your beauty to me? I don’t love you for your 
hands, and arms, and eyes; it is yourself—your- 
self—you! But, Fanny, let me look at you! 
are you crying? Oh, Fanny, tears, such pas- 
sionate tears—what is it ?” 

**T don’t know; I am wretched. 
for days.” 

‘*For Heaven's sake, why ?” 

‘* Frank, do you love me?” 


T have been 





“You, only you, on earth.” 

* Will it last ? will it last?” 

*¢ T have said it—I have sworn it! What can 
I do to convince you, to make you happy ?” 

She kneeled down beside him and he laid her 
head tenderly on his shoulder, stooping to kiss 
again and again her sorrowful eyes, her quivering 
lips. 

‘*What is the matter? Are you jealous 
again? for you know you are a little jealous.” 

‘Yes, I am jealous, and I am teasing, and I 
am sad, when I ought to be cheerful. Bear 
with me! think how much my spirit had been 
crushed, how broken I was before I knew you. 
I can not entirely recover all at once. And 
then, to-night, a vague presentiment of some 
coming misfortune haunts me.” 

** You are too superstitious.” 

‘Pardon that with all my other failings.” 

*¢ Shall I write to you—will you write to me?” 

She grew more cheerful; but as they were 
about to separate some hours after, she threw 
herself into his arms suddenly, vehemently ex- 
claiming, in the deep, low tone of concentrated 
passion, “a woman’s passion, half-fierceness and 
half tears,” ‘* Love me! oh, love me!” 

**T do; Iwill. I am wayward; but Iam true 
to you. What can I do to make you happy?” 

* * * * * * * 

Fanny St. Maur was pacing her drawing-room 
with eager steps and agitated manner. 

‘* What does it mean?” she said, aloud; ‘* what 
does it mean? He can not—he can not—” 

There was a ring at the street bell—a parley 
with the servant—a man’s step upon the stair; 
was it his? It must be, and yet— She flew 
to the door: Robert Vernon entered. 

‘*Dear Robert!” she said, and stopped. 

**T wished to see you on your return, Fanny, 
but I feared you might not be alone. I would 
not have ventured up had not your servant as- 
sured me that there were no visitors.” 

**T am alone, as you see,” she said, forcing a 
smile. 

Robert asked her a few questions about her 
journey, her uncle’s late illness, herself, her 
children. She answered mechanically—listless- 
ly—then impatiently. 

**Does my presence annoy you?” he asked, 
finally. 

** Annoy me! when did you ever annoy me? 
Robert, if ever you cared for me help me now! 
my brain is on fire, my mind distracted.” 

Oh, the kind pity of Vernon’s face as he took 
the burning hand in his, and gazed mournfully 
at the poor stricken creature before him! 

‘‘Command me in any way, my child. I 
have never failed you yet—have I?” 

‘* Never, never! but I do not know how you 
can help me.” There was a silence, broken only 
by her convulsive sobs; each breath seemed to 
come with effort from her struggling bosom. 

“I must speak,” she said, at length; ‘‘ your 
sympathy soothes me, and, besides, you may re- 
assure me. It is only my fancy—there can be 


nothing wrong. Of course I expected to see 
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Mr. Egerton to-day; he knew when I was to 
return. He did not come; and, lest there should 
be some mistake on his part about my arrival, 
I wrote to him. He replies by verbal message 
that he is engaged this evening.” 

Robert Vernon set his teeth firmly. Fanny 
continued: ‘‘Can you understand it? Has any 
thing happened among the Egertons? Per- 
haps—” 

‘¢Dearest Fanny, do not lose yourself in idle 
conjectures. Wait. Mr. Egerton will himself 
explain.” 

** Wait!” she repeated; ‘‘ wait! with a ser- 
pent gnawing at your heart—suspicion barbing 
every fang. Robert, would he dare? has he 
been trifling with me? deceiving me? Has he 
pledged his honor and his word to love me 
through life till death ; has he sought me in my 
sorrow and my deep grief; has he tracked me 
day and night with devilish skill to bring fresh 
misery upon a heart that was yet bleeding, when 
he deigned to stretch out his hand to stanch its 
wounds? Has he come, like the Samaritan, to 
succor the wounded man by the wayside, and, 
instead of wine and oil, pours melted lead and 
heaps fiery coals upon each bruise, each gaping 
agony : a 

‘*¢ Hush, hush, my poor child, my poor Fan- 
ny!” She was beside herself, wild with indig- 
nation, terror, doubt, despair. 

**You will see him soon; he will explain. 
Have patience, faith.” 

‘Faith! Yes, that is his word—the false 
word with which he has brought me to this. 
And yéu do not reproach me? You do not 
say, ‘I warned you; I bade you beware of this 
traitor—this—’ ” 

‘Be calm—calm yourself, Fanny. Are you 
engaged to Mr. Egerton? plighted to him ?” 

‘*Solemnly. Do you think that unless he 
had sworn his truth and love to me, unless we 
were pledged by every sacred vow, I should feel 
as I do now?” 

‘¢ Then I must belieye that there is some ac- 
cident, something we do not understand just 
yet, which prevents his coming. [Believe in 
him still—in spite of every thing, believe in 
him. Try to sleep. Your face is flushed, your 
hand feverish ; you are overfatigued, overexcited. 
Take off this pretty dress, and keep it in all its 
freshness until he can see how sweetly you look 
in it. To-morrow you will know all about the 
detention, and will smile at your own uneasi- 
ness.” 

Like a child she wished Robert good-night, 
and obeyed his directions. He called her maid, 
saw her leave the room, and then his brow dark- 
ened with an angry frown. ‘‘ Scoundrel!” he 
muttered; “and no man will refuse him his 
hand, no mother her daughter, no door will be 
shut in his face, and the world will still call him 
honorable! But patience, patience—for her 
sake, patience.” 

Shall we visit the sleepless pillow of Fanny 
St. Maur? Shall we watch beside her as, rest- 
less and miserable, the hours slowly and drearily 





chime upon her ear, and the black and weary night 
melts into the bright and weary day? Oh, sad 
heart! sad heart! cease thy wild complain- 
ings. 
“*No rest for thee but dying, 
Like waves whose strife is past.” 

What a sermon is this woman! See her! 
She sits with bended head, her elbow on her 
knee, her chin upon her hand, outwardly calm, 
inwardly devoured by such raging thoughts that, 
like the stream banked up, if you but remove the 
barrier, it can never be controlled again. 

She does not read, she can not write; impos- 
sible to pass a needle through a piece of canvas, 
and fancy herself occupied. Every book either 
recalls him or seems to answer gloomily to her 
own position. She tries to pray—she prays for 
peace, rest, peace. What wild, ineffectual pray- 
ers! She strives to give her heart to God, and 
one man’s image fills it! ‘‘Give me back, oh! 
give me back,” she cries, “‘ the calm sadness in 
which, three months ago, I was slowly gathering 
comfort. This tempest is destroying me. Peace, 
peace, peace !” 

Night comes, day has gone—no word, no 
sign, and thus time creeps on till another week 
is added to the world’s age, and each minute is 
marked in indelible blows on the watchful face 
and sickened mind of Fanny St. Maur. 

At last! He is announced, he is coming, he 
is there—there, in that room where they parted! 
But for her pride, even then she would have 
thrown herself upon his breast, and sobbed out 
her terror and her anguish, and her deep, deep 
love! 

He offers his hand as if they were mere ac- 
quaintances; he is pale and very self-possessed. 
She gives him her hand mechanically, and looks 
at him with wild, staring, miserable eyes. 

He speaks of this thing and of that; she an- 
swers like an automaton: she is stunned. But 
at length her tumultuous thoughts, her madden- 
ing thoughts must have vent. 

*¢ Am I dreaming?” she asks. ‘‘ Is this you? 
is this myself? what is it? Iam going mad, I 
think. Answer me. I have every right to feel 
outraged and indignant. I know of nothing to 
produce this conduct. What have I done? 
Where have you been? Answerme. Why do 
you give me so much pain? Why have I not 
seen you? heard from you?” 

‘* Because”—and Frank Egerton’s voice was 
as unmoved as if he were answering his footman 
or speaking to his dog—‘‘ because our intimacy 
is ended, our engagement ceased.” 

Fanny started up, confronting him with dis- 
dain—scorn, contempt, flashing fearfully from 
her worn face. 

‘* Repeat that,” she said; ‘‘ repeat your words. 
I can not take them in.” 

‘‘ We parted forever when we parted the last 
time. I had not meant to come at all, but I 
have come, and you must hear me patiently. I 
did not intend to offer any explanation, but I 
will do so. A union between us is impossible ; 
my family oppose it. To love you renders it 
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necessary for me to give them up, and to abandon 
society. Iam young. I have my way to make 
in the world. I can not consult alone my own 
pleasures and wishes. Absorbed by you, my 
whole life was in this house and nowhere else. 
I am twitted on all sides for my reckless devo- 
tion. Every man I meet alludes to my roman- 
tic and unpractical views for the future. It is 
best for both of us. You were unwilling to love 
me; you can return to what you were, and you 
will soon forget me.” 

Slowly, like one who speaks in her sleep, she 
asked, 

“Why have you not told me this before? 
Why have I waited in this dire suspense all this 
wretched week? You might have given me at 
once the merciful dagger-stroke, and not have 
broken me on the wheel.” 

*¢ Had I come here at first I never could have 
spoken at all. It has cost me a mighty effort— 
but I did not think that you would have felt it 
so much. You look ill.” 

**T had not thought the old man had so much 
blood in him,” Fanny repeated, bitterly. ‘‘You 
strike, and wonder to see the blood flow. But 
this is folly. We are acting a play—a very cru- 
el one tome. You are testing me—trying the 
strength of my attachment. I have so often 
doubted your sincerity—you have so implored 
me to have faith in you—to believe in you—that, 
wearied of my peevish distrust, you are seeking 
to see if I really could think you dishonorable. 
The test is unkind, overwhelming—I have no 
strength to bear it. End the game; you are de- 
stroying me.” 

Timidly, but tenderly, she placed her hand on 
his shoulder, and tried to smile. 

He did not move nor speak. Doggedly he 
looked ahead, as if he were not aware of her ac- 
tion. 

“Would you wish me to believe that you 
have deceived me ?” 

‘*T have never deceived you. In what I said, 
in what I vowed, I was entirely sincere. Cir- 
cumstances compel me to retract those vows ; 
but I made them honestly.” 

‘* Honestly! honestly! Yours is not the 
tongue to use that word. Your code of morals 
does not demand honesty as its foundation. An 
honest man does not swear ‘ during convenience,’ 
or ‘depending upon circumstances.’ He does 
not give to another claims upon him which he 
forgets and dishonors.” 

**T do not forget them—I do not dishonor 
them. I break them for your sake and for 
mine. Be magnanimous, and forgive me; or 
else hate me.” 

**So”—she spoke with withering scorn—‘‘ you 
see no degradation to yourself, no breach of hon- 
or, in this wanton baseness? You would not 
dare cunningly to delude a man into trusting 
you—to make him risk his last dollar, his cred- 
it, his hopes, his all, in some wild scheme—and 
then when the poor idiot, forgetting his past 
failures and blasted fortunes, looks for a future 
of rest and peace, withdraw yourself from the 





connection, and scatter the venture to the winds! 
But I am raving—I am wild—I am foolish; my 
brain turns—I do not know what I say—I can 
not tell what I feel. Heaven, earth, right, 
wrong, justice, honor, love, faith, truth, all is 
one cruel chaos. Help me! save me! There 
are strange lights before my eyes—dark phan- 
toms chase me with their sneering, wicked faces! 
Frank, I love you—I love you so wildly and so 
deeply, that—I think—I fear—” 

She fell to the floor. He caught her up with 
eager haste, and rang for assistance. 

Physicians came and exchanged grave looks. 
Mrs. Vernon, with streaming eyes, asked their 
opinion, their fears. ‘‘ The brain,” was all they 
said. She nursed her friend day and night. 
Painful was the ordeal; unflinchingly she bore 
it. There was a weight of remorse heavy on the 
little woman’s conscience. Fanny’s incoherent 
and burning words soon revealed the mischief 
that had been done; and what sad and bitter 
hours Lou passed at her bedside! To see the 
prostrate and wasted form of this late charming 
woman, to watch the fever in its fatal course, 
was terrible enough; but Robert Vernon’s an- 
guished face, his deep, reproachful eyes, his utter 
misery, was the overflowing drop in her cup of 
penitence and sorrow. And yet they could only 
guess at the truth. Neither would question Mr. 
Egerton; and the fever was supposed to have 
originated at » the residence of Fanny’s 
uncle, whence she had come so recently, and 
where typhus was numbering its victims by 
scores. P 

‘¢ Those are mine,” Robert said, when the 
luxuriant and beautiful golden hair was shorn, 
braid after braid, from the burning head of the 
sufferer. She snatched at them herself, and 
wound a long tress about her thin, transparent 
wrist, and smiled ; saying, softly, ‘‘ You think it 
pretty, darling?” Then she plucked it away 
with a shudder, shrieking, ‘It stings me! Kill 
that snake—that wily, creeping snake! It has 
stung me to the heart, and mocks me with its 
glittering, savage, cruel eyes!” 

**Is she any better?” Mrs. Vernon asked, on 
the twentieth day of her friend’s illness. ‘‘Is 
there any hope ?” 

The doctor paused before he replied. He was 
a kind-hearted man, and did not need to inquire 
if Mrs. Vernon loved the poor senseless thing 
lying so restlessly before them, turning her head 
with ceaseless beat from side to side. 

*¢ Will she recover ?” 

“We must almost wish that she will never 
recover,” he said, very gravely and sadly. ‘‘ Pre- 
pare yourself. Should Mrs. St. Maur live, it will 
be without her reason. Her mind has fled, I 
fear, forever.” 

**Q God—greatGod! You are not in earnest ? 
You are not sure?” 

‘Tt is almost certain. Her mind has been 
tasked, I fancy, beyond its strength for many, 
many years. An excitable temperament, too 
great sensitiveness, a constant strain upon her 
nerves, and a lack of self-control, have predis- 
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posed her to this end. I may be mistaken; let 
us still hope it. Courage, my dear Mrs. Vernon ; 
don’t give way, now.” 

* * * * * 


* * 


** You wished to see me?” Mrs. Vernon said, 
an hour or two after this painful, this frightful 
intelligence. She spoke to her cousin. 

He held out his hand: she folded her arms 
and looked at him. 

** Never! never!” she exclaimed, with vehe- 
ment energy, trembling but firm. ‘* How dare 
you meet my eye? How dare you venture to 
this house ?” 

**T dare do any thing,” he said, haughtily. 

**Do you boast of it? It is rare, I hope, to 
find a man who makes a matter of pride of what 
should fill him with shame and remorse.” 

“You are bitter, Louisa, and unjust.” 

“Thank God, I am neither a villain nor a 
liar; bitter I may be, my injustice I do not per- 
celve.” 

** You condemn me unheard.” 

** Let me hear you then; our interview must 
be short, for your victim needs me. That sounds 
well, does it not? You have lived a romance, 
complete in all its volumes. Reynolds could 
accept you as a hero.” 

** Of what do you suspect me ?” 

* Ah! itis forme thentospeak! What have 
youdone? I willtell you; for during these long 
wretched days my poor Fanny’s unconscious lips 
have revealed almost the whole story, have con- 
firmed what I suspected and dreaded. You 
have, with specious words and actions, forced 
and wheedled yourself into the confidence and 
affections of a woman who never had harmed 
you, never sought you—who believed in you, 
tended you, loved you, ia spite of warning, in 
spite of prejudice. You offered her your life— 
resented her doubts—entreated her faith. She 
told you her faults, her history; she laid before 
you the obstacles in yourselves, in society; she 
begged you for your own sake even more than 
for hers, to wait; ‘Let both be wise and neither 
hasty’—were not those her words ?—she has re- 
peated them so often. You called her natural 
hesitation ‘coldness,’ ‘calculation ;’ you won 
her heart, deserted and abandoned her without 
provocation, without compunction. Ah! a wo- 
man’s heart! such a mere trifle! her affections, 
such frivolous possibilities! What are they? 
You can’t see them, touch them—they don’t exist 
therefore.” 

‘** Don’t you believe that I love her?” 

“You! You love Frank Egerton so fully 
and entirely that you have not room to care for 
any thing else.” 

‘* Judge by my future life if I love her or not. 
I was happier in those few weeks than I ever was 
or ever shall be again—than I ever care to be. 
But our union was a mad dream. Every thing 
was against us. It is more for her sake than for 
mine that I have thus decided. As she is she 
will command the respect of the world, the es- 
teem of her children. In my love I forgot at 


**Your cold-blooded reasoning disgusts. and 
wearies me. It was for her to decide whether 
she accepted the new views that you deliver with 
such apparent self-satisfaction. I blame her for 
listening to you, for falling into the pit which 
your false hands digged. You never have loved 
her, never! If your conscience acquits you of 
infamy, so much the better (or worse) for you.” 
“ Infamy !” 

**Qh! don’t raise your voice at me. Don’t 
flash your eyes. I repeat, infamy. You are at 
liberty to quit my presence when my words don’t 
suit you. There are some positions which en- 
gage a man’s whole existence; this was one. I 
sometimes think that this was a wager. If so, 
you have won it. Acknowledge you bet with 
John Percy, or Louis, or Stanhope Grey, that 
you would face the consigne of Mrs. St. Maur’s 
doors, and make a fool of the guarded mistress 
of the mansion. Enjoy your triumph like a 
gambler, who plays with an honest greenhorn 
and beats him with cogged dice and marked 
cards! Oh, Frank! Frank! my blood runs in 
your veins, we are near of kin; if my son, my 
little Charley, my curly-headed five-year-old boy, 
should live to be what you are! Have you no 
compunction? no remorse ?” 


‘None. I did what I thought was right; I 
would do it again. How is Mrs. St. Maur to- 
day ond 


“Shall I tell you? Dr. Bennett says—can 
you bear it? will not even you be touched ?” 

** Say on.” 

‘‘There are but two alternatives—death or 
madness. We have lost forever that bright vis- 
ion, that mournful wreck, her past and her pres- 
ent—we have lost forever poor, hapless, doomed 
Fanny St. Maur.” 

Tears drowned the words. Egerton’s head 
was buried in his hands. Presently he went to 
his cousin; he was pale as death. 

‘* Does any one know ?” he asked. 

‘*The cause of her illness? No. You are 
safe,” she said, with withering scorn; ‘‘and any 
way, who is there to defend her? Whois there 
to wreak vengeance on the man who has de- 
stroyed her? Only Robert Vernon, who loves 
her, and has long loved her, but whose interfer- 
ence to protect her would but widen the mis- 
ery, increase the scandal. But beware of him, 
Egerton; never cross his path, nor give him an 
opportunity. You are trembling. A coward 
too?” 

‘**T disdain to answer you. In this, as in all 
else, you misunderstand me. We part now for 
life. I forgive you your harsh words—may you 


learn to forgive me!” 


* * * * * * * 


In a private mad-house, not far from the great 
city, a pretty country place, cheerful and com- 
fortable, resides Fanny St. Maur. 

She is very quiet this morning. Her short, 
waving hair gives her a very youthful look ; her 
light, girlish figure is dressed with care and ele- 
gance. You would scarcely think, to see her, 





first all that I remembered afterward, and—”’ 


that she neither reasons nor understands. Lou 
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Vernon has come to pay her daily visit—it is a 
daily penance. 

Fanny knows her, and likes to see her. Fan- 
ny is seldom violent, but always sad. 

Robert Vernon joins them: he looks like an 
old man. He kisses Fanny on her white fore- 
head, and smoothes back the rich ringlets that 
fall over it. She smiles, and calls him ‘“‘ Fa- 
ther,” and holds his cold, trembling hand in 
hers, stroking it fondly with her rose-tipped fin- 


gers. 

She cries and shivers when they get up to go 
away, and tells them how lonely she is except 
when the moon comes to visit her and brings a 
few stars, but Mars has quarreled with her re- 
cently; and so she prattles on in a silly way, and 
they leave her. 

Years have passed. Her daughters are grown 
women, and well married. They do not neglect 
her, but she is the great grief and blot of their 
lives; yet they like to talk of her to Mrs. Vernon, 
to recall how bright and graceful and charming 
she was, and they cherish Robert Vernon as her 
friend and theirs. 

They know nothing of the last events of her 
worldly life; but one evening, at a concert, Mr. 
Vernon saw Georgiana, the elder girl, about to 
speak to Frank Egerton. Not that Mr. Egerton 
sought her, but she remembered having seen him 
at “‘ poor mamma’s,” and held out her hand to 
him as he passed. Robert moved swiftly be- 
tween them, caught Georgy’s hand, and said, 
distinctly and slowly, 

‘* Never recognize that —— person! he is my 
bitterest enemy; and but for reasons that you 
must never ask, he or I would have died long be- 
fore this.” 

The two men exchanged looks of dire hatred. 
Frank scornfully curled his proud lip, and 
seemed about to speak, but a shadow crossed 
his brow, his eyes fell, and he turned and moved 
away. 

Has this man of honor a conscience? is his 
rest easy? his life happy? I do not know. I 
do not care to know. 

For her—since it is God’s will—she breathes, 
exists. Better, far better, had she died. But 
for such sorrows there is still a mightier punish- 
ment—to live with reason, recollection, memo- 
ry, feelings, thought, all strong, yet blighted— 
alive, yet withered, sapless, dead! 





A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE ON 
MOUNT CENIS. 

ATE one afternoon in January, a winter or 
two ago, I received a letter announcing to 

me the dangerous illness of a dear friend and 
relative. I was at Geneva and my friend at 
Turin. I must leave instantly if I hoped to see 
her alive. The quickest route was over Mount 
Cenis, for the new road had just been opened by 
which travelers could reach Turin by passing 
only two nights and a day on the journey, giving 
time for rest at Chambery. I was, however, 
most uncomfortably placed in regard to the jour- 





ney. I had two young children, and my Swiss 
bonne had left me that day to pay a visit of two 
weeks to her relatives in the Bas Valais. I had 
thought it quite an undertaking to have the 
charge of the children during her absence ; here 
was a greater one, surely. They could not be 
left behind me, and I had not time to engage an- 
other maid ; indeed I had only just enough time 
to hurry down to the bureau of the Messagerie 
Fédérale to see what seats I could get. 

Of course I found the coupé engaged ; for when 
one is in a disagreeable position the difficulties 
that spring up on all sides can be named Legion, 
they are so numerous. The polite clerk told me 
it was engaged only so far as Chambery, and 
gave me a hope of obtaining it there, as the 
weather was so cold that the coupé was not likely 
to have through passengers. ‘There were only 
two seats disengaged in the whole diligence, and 
they were in the interieure. I could not help 
hesitating, it was so unpleasant for a woman to 
travel alone in such a disagreeable place. But 
what couldI do? “Go, of course,” said Courage, 
** and trust to the children for protection.” The 
diligence was being arranged while I stood hesi- 
tating at the window of the bureau, talking 
about the seats with the courteous employé, who 
very good-naturedly sympathized with my dis- 
tress ; in fifteen minutes they would be off. My 
hesitation was put an end to by the arrival of 
the commissionaire I had employed to have my 
passport viséd for me at the Sardinian consul’s. 
I lost no more time, paid for my seats, lifted my 
children into the interieure and followed them. 
It was soon crowded with men. All nations 
seemed to be there represented, and until mid- 
night their conversation was very animated—a 
perfect Babel of tongues. 

I had, on entering, put my little girl in the 
corner, and I took my seat next to her, holding 
my little boy, who was the youngest, on my lap. 
My next neighbor was a German, and soon after 
taking his seat he showed a disposition to be 
friendly. At the Sardinian frontier he handed 
out my passport, officiously, as if I belonged to 
him; offered repeatedly to relieve me of my 
child, and evidently desired to make himself 
agreeable, but in such a manner as to cause all 
the hedgehog in my nature to put out its thorns. 
I am no longer in my first youth, nor can I be 
called pretty, but I found that I was more at- 
tractive to my German neighbor than was pleas- 
ant tome. He sat very close to me, saying once 
in a while, 

‘‘Nahe zusammen sitzen macht gute Gesell- 
schaft”—(Close sitting makes good company). 

Such a night as I passed! But the interieure 
being crowded was some little protection from 
the disagreeable attentions of my neighbor. I 
hugged my little boy close to my breast, while 
my little girl slept soundly on my shoulder, and 
turned a deaf ear to the remarks of the German. 
At last he slept, and attempted to rest his head 
on my other shoulder. I had anticipated from 
his manner some such proceeding, and had taken 
the precaution to put there some pins, points out- 
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ward. He quickly raised his head, muttering | 
angrily : 
** Vermaledeites Weib!”—(Confound the wo- 
man !) 


I was too alarmed to feel any disposition | 
to laugh; and, moreover, my heart was full | 
She 

| 


of apprehensions for my friend M——. 
might at that moment be dead. Memories of | 
our youth swept up before me. Hours of joy | 
and hours of sorrow we had had together. Gay | 


weddings that had ended in tears; solemn death- | 


beds over which we had mourned. So many 
darlings had passed away; and she, saving my 
two children, was now my last earthly posses- 
sion. 

‘* Be merciful, O God!” I inwardly groaned, 
and rested my burning, dry, aching eyes on the 
soft curly head of my boy, who, with his sister, 
slept soundly that blessed child-sleep ‘‘ that the 
thunder can not break.” I looked at them, and 
envied their unconsciousness of danger, their 
freedom from apprehensions, their sweet faith 
and trust in the living, present providence of 
their mother, which is the ‘‘ heaven that hangs 
around” a child. _M—— and I had once been 
young and happy, and more cared for in the way 
of luxury than they, but not more loved, God 
knows! And now, what were we? Solitary 
wrecks on life’s sandy shore. IfGod’s Angel of 
Death had come then, and shielded us all three 
with his dark wing, very sweet would have been 
the sleep to me; but still I ejaculated, ‘* Be mer- 
ciful, O God!” and the prayer for M- ’s life 
went on. 

Toward morning the diligence rumbled into 
Chambery. The first thing that struck my eyes 
when I looked from the window in the dim morn- 
ing light, as the weary horses toiled up the slip- 
pery mountain-street, was a large fountain, orna- 
mented with huge elephants, standing in the 
middle of the street. General de Boigne—and 
the charming account given of him in that pleas- 
ant book, ‘‘ A Ride on Horseback to Florence” — 
flashed across my memory. This was his mon- 
ument, I remembered, and we were in Rue de 
Boigne. 

The diligence stopped at the bureau. I 
roused the sleeping children, and pushed hasti- 
ly aside my offensive German neighbor, who was 
profuse in leering smiles and disgusting atten- 
tions. Two or three of the men and himself 
talked of me as I handed out my children to the 
guard. I took occasion to address the children 
in English, although we always spoke French to- 
gether; but the best protection to a woman on 
the European continent is our good, brave Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. A woman who speaks it as if 
born to it is supposed to know how to do, to be, 
and to suffer; and also not to suffer any imper- 
tinence. 

‘¢ Englinderin” (an Englishwoman), said one. 

‘* Nein,” replied my impertinent neighbor ; 
‘*nein, sie sprecht nicht wie eine Englanderin” 
(No; she doesn’t speak like an English wo- 
man). 

Another suggested ‘‘ Russian ;” for cultivated 
Vor. XLX.—No. 110.—Q 








| woman, naively. 


Russians speak, as Berlioz funnily says, ‘all 
| known and unknown tongues” with the greatest 
' facility, and almost without accent. I followed 
my children; went into the bureau to secure the 
coupé, if possible, for the rest of the journey; 
and, to my dismay, found it engaged all the way 
through to Turin. ‘The morning sun shot in a 
| little bright ray through the window of the bu- 
| reau, and seemed to give me fresh courage. One 
never feels timid in daylight. After inquiring 
the hour of starting, and finding I had seven or 
| eight hours for rest, I hired a commissionaire to 
carry my sac de sasit and extra wrappings, and 
guide us to the Hotel de l'Europe. 

A pleasant femme de chambre gave me a nice 
room, and brought us some breakfast. I un- 
dressed the children, bathed them, and put them 
to bed. They were soon sound asleep. I did 
the same for myself, and tried also to sleep, but 
in vain. My anxiety for M—— tortured me; 
and the painful tension of my nerves during the 
night caused them to throb fiercely. I crept 
quietly out of bed and dressed myself. Thekla’s 
full brown eyes opened on me as I stooped down 
by the bedside to get my walking boots. 

** Dear child,” I said, as the little creature held 
up her arms to clasp around my neck, ‘‘ maman 
is fevered, and needs air. Will Thekla take care 
of brother Ernst ?” 

The self-sacrificing child assented with a 
bright smile, and whispered, ‘‘ Oui, chére petite 
maman;” and I hurried out of the hotel into 
the streets. I wanted to see something of this 
town, in which Le Maistre was born, and ramble 
through the streets and up the mountain roads 
where he had roamed in his youth, and dreamed 
visions more than realized in his eventful life. 
Military renown, successful authorship, and a 
long married love were his; a soldier and a 
philosopher, studying all things and knowing 
nothing, as he said in the light, graceful epi- 
taph he wrote for himself a few years before his 
death : 

“Ci-git, sous cette pierre grise, 
Xavier, qui de tout etonnait, 
Demandant d’ot venait la bizc, 
Et pourquoi Jupiter tonnait 
Tl étudia maint grimoire, 

Tl lut du matin jusqu'au soir, 
Et but 4 la fin l’onde noire, 
Tout surpris de ne rien savoir.” 


I went out of the Faubourg de Montmeillan, 
and followed the left bank of the Lysse for some 
distance. First I came to a village; then, see- 
ing the ruins of a castle on the other side of the 
stream, I crossed it, and soon after entered a 
beautiful mountain gorge completely shut in. 
High steep rocks swept up, seeming like the 
pedestal of the dentated mountain in the dis- 
tance. A paysanne guided me around a paper- 
mill to see a cascade which came tumbling down 
the cliffs, and spouted out in jets through fissures 
in the rock; and all around the rocks were hung 
with brilliant icicles that glittered and sparkled 
in the sunlight superbly. 

**C’est le Bout du Monde,” said the peasant 
I gave the woman some sous 


—— 


/ 
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and dismissed her. On looking at my watch I 
found it was only nine o’clock. The diligence 
would not leave until two. I had only been an 
hour and three quarters walking there, so I gave 
myself up to the luxury of dreaming in this beau- 
tifal spot for an hour or so. I returned to the 
gorge, and paced rapidly up and down the path 
covered with snow. The shadows of the fir-trees 
lay long on the ground, and the glittering snow 
flashed in the morning sunlight, as if cut into a 


million of facets, a perfect sheet of diamonds. | also 


The peaks of the dentated mountain lay white 
and icy against the palpitating blue sky. My 
fancy, being under the influence of sorrow, was 
morbid, and it drew many contrasts between the 
ice peaks and throbbing heavens and my own 
broken life. I thought of M——’s lot and my 
own. I could not be rebellious with that strong, 
fresh mountain air, washing like waves over my 
hot brow and cheeks. Nor could I, when I 
thought 
‘¢___o’er loss of days no more to be 
Of actions dropp'd to dreams—and dreams to death, 
And then—Eternity!” 
feel what is called resignation. I have no such 
grace given me. I may meet with a hundred 
rebuffs and disappointments, and be desperate ; 
but still I stand, with armor buckled on, ready 
for fresh action. I am enduring and submis- 
sive, but not resigned. How strongly and firm- 
ly I planted my feet on that rocky, snowy road, 
as I paced rapidly to and fro, looking up at the 
cliffs and the shut-in gorge, which, doubtless, 
was ‘‘/e Bout du Monde” to the innocent peas- 
ants of the place! It was a solemn, sublime 
spot, well fitted to dream in, and fancy might 
readily weave woofs and webs, of sombre but 
grand contrasts, filling memory’s store- house 
with material for the use of the imagination at 
more healthy seasons. I seemed surrounded 
with 
“Fragments of a crystal world 
Long shattered from its skyey course.” 

Noonday approaching warned me of the ne- 
cessity of returning toward the town, and I re- 
traced the road on the border of the Lysse, which 
had led me to this beautiful spot in the morn- 
ing. I found my children up, dressed, and the 
maid spreading a nice dinner for us in the little 
ante-room. 

**Comme tu es fraiche chére petite maman,” 
cried the two children, leaping into my arms, 
and smothering me with kisses. 

My walk had sharpened my appetite, as well 
as brightened my cheeks and eyes, and I hast- 
ened to our dinner. That through, we hurried 
down to the diligence, in order to be seated be- 
fore the other passengers arrived. As I stepped 
in after Ernst, the boy made a lament, and my 
foot pressed something hard. 

**Oh, mon couteau, mon couteau!” he cried. 

** Here it is,” I said; and I stooped down and 
picked up the knife from the straw, where he had 
dropped it. I slipped it into my pocket in the 
hurry of arrangement, intending to put it in the 
sac de nuit after getting seated, for it was a heavy 





thing and quite in the way. It was one he had 


just received from America as a present; it was 
a regular Western bowie-knife, and he wanted to 
take it on to show to his little cousins at Turin. 
We had just got seated when in trooped the oth- 
er passengers. There were not so many as the 
night before, and some were new ones. An old 
peasant woman was among them, and I made 
room for her beside Ernst. My German neigh- 
bor, I observed with great satisfaction, had left 


Toward sunset we reached St. Jean, where 
the pass of Mount Cenis commences. The chil- 
dren looked out of the window, and Ernst left 
his seat to see something on the roadside which 
had attracted his sister’s attention. When the 
diligence was ready to start, as Ernst returned 
to his seat, we found it occupied, and, to my 
surprise and dissatisfaction, I recognized in the 
new-comer the German who had annoyed me so 
much the preceding night. He had evidently 
been traveling from Chambery in some other 
part of the diligence. I noticed, also, that ev- 
ery one had left the interieure except the old 
woman, who was asleep in the farthest corner. 
My heart seemed to stand still for an instant. 
He said nothing, but, as my eye met his, I no- 
ticed in his expression that he observed my an- 
noyance, and exulted in it. I changed my seat 
to the opposite bench, and arranged my children 
there on each side of me. The German took no 
other notice of the change than stretching him- 
self out on the unoccupied seats. I began to 
think that I had been foolishly alarming myself, 
and I gradually dismissed my fears of present 
danger, and became absorbed in the thought of 
M and the life-desolation her death would 
cause me. Night darkened, the air was filled 
with the heavy breathing of the sleepers, and the 
dull, hoarse snoring of the old woman showed 
how leaden and heavy was her sleep. The dili- 
gence wheels groaned along through the hard, 
stony snow, grinding it with sharp, harsh creaks 
into powder. The night was very dark, and the 
wind blew high, moaning in soughs and gusts 
around the desolate place. The voice of the 
driver and cries of the postillion to the horses 
sounded as if coming from a great distance. 
While I was noticing this the helplessness and 
loneliness of my position again presented itself 
tome. No cry of mine could possibly be heard, 
thrown out from this shut-up box of a place, 
on that surging, roaring wind, or, if heard, pro- 
bably no attention would be paid to it, for I 
knew, according to European notions, I had no 
business to be traveling in such a place unpro- 
tected. 

Ernst had crept down on the large tin chauf- 
ferette at our feet, and lay with his head in my 
lap, one little soft cheek buried in the palm of 
my hand. I listened to the sweet rise and fall 
of the sleeping breath of my children, and so 
loud did my heart throb that I could plainly 
hear the difference of its anxious troubled beat 
contrasted with the peaceful measure of those 
childish slumbers. I heard u slight rustling 
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in the corner occupied by the German, and I 
thought I saw in the dim light a figure moving. 
‘* My anxiety is making a baby of me,” I said to 
myself, but I strained my eyes forward, watching 
closely. I was not mistaken, the man arose and 
came stealing over to my side of the interieure. 

‘‘ Wir sind besonders gliicklich, so allein zu 
sein in dunkler Nacht, und um eine solche gute 
Gelegenheit zu benutzen setze man beiseide aus- 
zerliche Besheidenheit” (We are very lucky to be 
all alone in this dark night ; we ought to use such 
a good opportunity, and not be too modest), he 
said, as he stealthily approached me. He took 
his seat beside me, and put his arm up to rest it 
on my neck. 

I sprang to my feet, snatched the knife out 
of my pocket, the recollection of which came to 
me as if by inspiration, touched its spring, and 
flashed the broad, bright blade in his face—there 
was just light enough to show the glimmer of the 
steel. Iam sure if he had touched me I should 
have killed him. I never saw a human being 
so alarmed in my life. He was struck dumb, 
he cowered down and gradually crept off and 
off, farther and farther, until he reached the far 
end of the interieure. I did not speak one word, 
nor cease looking at him; I was afraid of break- 
ing the fascination. I resumed my seat with 
assumed calmness, and snapped the blade with 
leisurely beats to and fro. 


the relay-houses or houses of refuge. There my 
German admirer stepped out, and I saw him no 
more. 

In the morning we reached Susa, and the 
diligence was placed on the railway. Before 
starting again I heard the voice of the German 
talking outside to one of the guards, who was 
bantering him, and evidently urging him to re- 
turn to the interieure. 

‘*Verdammit, nein,” he muttered sullenly, 
‘da drinnen ist eine Barin.” (Curse it, no! 
there’s a she-bear in there!) 

‘* Sie ist eine Americanerin” (She’s an Amer- 
ican), said the guard, laughing. 

The German’s teeth fairly chattered with fright 
as he cried, ‘‘ Americanerin! was Sie nicht 
sagen! Mein Gott! lieber ginge ich in die Héhle 
einer Barin als Einer solchen Americanerin zu 
nahe zu kommen!”—(An American! You don’t 
say so! Good God! I’d rather go into a she- 
bear’s den than come too near such a she-Amer- 
ican!) 

The other men laughed heartily, the shriek of 
the locomotive sounded, and soon we were in 
motion again, and in a few hours were in Turin. 
My night’s anxiety was over in every way, for 
on my arrival at the house where M. had her 








apartments I found her out of danger, and in a 
profound slumber. In a fortnight she was well 


I do not know how | enough to enjoy my description of my journey, 


long I sat in that way—the time seemed interm- | and laugh with me over the fright of my German 
inable. About midnight we were half-way over | admirer and the good use made of Ernst’s bowic- 
the pass, and the diligence stopped at one of | knife. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


F, when I lay me down to sleep, 

This night, I lose my sense of breath, 
And, pale and silent, pass away 

To some undreamed-of realm of death; 


I wonder, love, if I would keep 
Remembrance of this mortal sphere ? 
If that which is so dear to life 
Would be to shadowy death as dear? 


Could I not wed my faith with that, 
To love you so were then no bliss. 


We soon shall know! 


Sit near me: here 


We have not long to love and kiss! 


You wear a rose-bud in your hair: 
Is it the one you wore last June? 


The moon comes with the sunset. 


Look! 


It has the shape of last year’s moon. 


There’s no one coming, ‘twas a bird— 
The same that swung on cherry-boughs 
Last year, and chirped and twittered so 


About the garden and the house? 


Cn 
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Hark! how the marvelous music floats, 
Beyond the elms, by Arthur’s Grange! 

The bird is young, the song is old: 
Shapes, but not spirits, suffer change. 


What was I saying? 


Love shall last? 


And never old and tarnished grow ? 
Dear heart! I think to those who love 
All things in nature promise so. 





THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 








CHAPTER LXXVI. 
INFORMS US HOW MR. WARRINGTON JUMPED 
INTO A LANDAU. 
HE emotion at the first surprise and greeting 
over, the little maiden began at once. 

‘¢So you are come at last to ask after Theo, 
and you feel sorry that your neglect has made 
her so ill? For six weeks she has been unwell, 
and you have never asked a word about her! 
Very kind of you, Mr. George, I’m sure!” 

“Kind!” gasps ont Mr. Warrington. 

‘¢T suppose you call it kind to be with her 
every day and all day for a year, and then to 
leave her without a word.” 

‘*My dear, you know my promise to your 
father ?” I reply. 

‘* Promise!” says Miss Hetty, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘*A very tine premise, indeed, to 
make my darling ill, and then suddenly, one fine 
day, to say, ‘Good-by, Theo,’ and walk away 
forever. I suppose gentlemen make these prom- 
ises, because they wish to keep’em. J wouldn’t 
trifle with a poor child’s heart, and leave her 
afterward, if I were a man. What has she ever 
done to you, but be a fool and too fond of you? 





Pray, Sir, by what right do you take her away 
from all of us, and then desert her, because an 
old woman in America don’t approve of her? 
She was happy with us before you came. She 
loved her sister—there never was such a sister— 
until she saw you. And now, because your 
Mamma thinks her young gentleman might do 
better, you must leave her forsooth!” 

‘*Great Powers, child!” I cried, exasperated 
at this wrong-headedness. ‘‘ Was it I that drew 
back? Isit not I that am forbidden your house ; 
and did not your father require, on my honor, 
that I should not see her ?” 

**Honor! And you are the men who pretend 
to be our superiors; and it is we who are to re- 
spect you and admire you! I declare, George 
Warrington, you ought to go back to your school- 
room in Virginia again; have your black nurse 
to tuck you up in bed, and ask leave from your 
Mamma when you might walk out. Oh, George! 
I little thought that my sister was giving her 
heart away to a man who hadn’t the spirit to 
stand by her, but at the first difficulty left her! 
When Doctor Heberden said he was attending 
you, I determined to come and see you, and you 
do look very ill, that I am glad to see; and I 
suppose it’s your mother you are frightened of. 
But I sha’n’t tell Theo that you are unwell. She 
hasn’t left off caring for you. She can’t walk 
out of a room, break her solemn engagements, 
and go into the world the next day as if nothing 
had happened! That is left for men, our supe- 
riors in courage and wisdom; and to desert an 
angel—yes, an angel ten thousand times too good 
for you; an angel who used to love me till she 
saw you, and who was the blessing of life and of 
all of us—is what you call honor? Don’t tell 
me, Sir! I despise you all! You are our bet- 
ters, are you? Weare to worship and wait on 
you, I suppose? J don’t care about your wit, 
and your tragedies, and your verses; and I think 
they are often very stupid. JZ won’t set up of 
nights copying your manuscripts, nor watch hour 
after hour at a window wasting my time and 
neglecting every body because I want to see your 
worship walk down the street with your hat 
cocked! If you are going away, and welcome, 
give me back my sister, I say! Give me back 
my darling of old days, who loved every one of 
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us, till she saw you. And you leave her be- 
cause your Mamma thinks she can find some- 
body richer for you! Oh, you brave gentleman! 
Go and marry the person your mother chooses, 
and let my dear die here deserted !” 

‘¢ Great Heavens, Hetty!” I cry, amazed at 
the logic of the little woman. ‘Is it I who wish 
to leave your sister? Did I not offer to keep 
my promise, and was it not your father who re- 
fused me, and made me promise never to try and 
see her again? What have I but my word, and 
my honor?” 

‘Honor, indeed! You keep your word to 
him, and you break it toher! pretty honor! If 
I were a man, I would soon let you know what 
I thought of your honor! Only I forgot—you 
are bound to keep the peace and mustn’t. . . 
Oh, George, George! Don’t you see the grief I 
amin? I am distracted, and scarce know what 
Isay. You must not leave my darling. They 
don’t know it at home. They don’t think so: 
but I know her best of all, and she will die if 
you leave her. Say you won't? Have pity 
upon me, Mr. Warrington, and give me my 
dearest back!” Thus the warm-hearted, dis- 
tracted creature ran from anger to entreaty, from 
scorn to tears. Was my little Doctor right in 
thus speaking of the case of her dear patient ? 
Was there no other remedy than that which 
Hetty cried for? Have not others felt the same 
cruel pain of amputation, undergone the same 
exhaustion and fever afterward, lain hopeless of 
any thing save death, and yet recovered after all, 
and limped through life subsequently ? Why, 
but that love is selfish, and does not heed other 
people’s griefs and passions, or that ours was so 
intense and special that we deemed no other 
lovers could suffer like ourselves: here in the 
passionate young pleader for her sister, we might 

have shown an instance, that a fond heart could 
be stricken with the love malady and silently 
suffer it, live under it, recover from it. What 
had happened in Hetty’s own case? Her sister 
and I, in our easy triumph and fond confidential 
prattle, had many a time talked over that mat- 
ter, and, egotists as we were, perhaps drawn a 
secret zest and security out of her less fortunate 
attachment. "Twas like sitting by the firesige, 
and hearing the winter howling without; *twas 
like walking by the mari magno, and seeing the 
ship tossing at sea. We clung to each other 
only the more closely, and, wrapped in our own 
happiness, viewed others’ misfortunes with com- 
placent pity. Be the truth as it may. Grant 
that we might have been sundered, and after a 
while survived the separation, so much my skep- 
tical old age may be disposed toadmit. Yet, at 


to our Doctor; but the good gentleman shut my 
mouth. ‘ Hush,” suys he, with a comical look 
of fright. ‘‘I must hear none of this. If two 
people who happen to know each other, chance 
to meet and talk in my patient’s room, I can not 
help myself; but as for match-making and love- 
making, I am your humble servant! What will 
the General do when he comes back to town? 
He will have me behind Montague House, as 
sure as I am a live Doctor, and alive I wish 
to remain, my good Sir!” And he skips into 
his carriage, and leaves me there meditating. 
‘* And you and Miss Hetty must have no meet- 
ings here again, mind you that,” he had said 
previously. 
Oh no! 


Of course we would have none! We 


. | are gentlemen of honor, and so forth, and our 


word is our word. Besides, to have seen Hetty, 
was not that an inestimable boon, and would we 
not be forever grateful? I am so refreshed with 
that drop of water I have had, that I think I 
can hold out for ever so long a time now. I 
walk away with Hetty to Soho, and never once 
thought of arranging a new meeting with her. 
But the little emissary was more thoughtful, and 
she asks me whether I go to the Museum now to 
read? And I say, ‘‘Oh yes, sometimes, my 
dear; but I am too wretched for reading now; I 
can not see what is on the paper. I do not care 
about my books. Even Pocahontas is wearisome 
tome. I....” I might have continued ever 
so much farther, when, ‘‘ Nonsense!” she says, 
stamping her little foot. ‘‘Why, I declare, 
George, you are more stupid than Harry!” 

“ How do you mean, my dear child ?” I ask. 

‘When do you go? You go away at three 
o'clock. You strike across on the road to Tot- 
tenham Court. You walk through the village, 
and return by the Green Lane that leads back 
toward the new hospital. You know you do! 
If you walk for a week there, it can’t do you any 
harm. Good-morning, Sir! You'll please not 
follow me any further.” And she drops me a 
courtesy, and walks away with a vail over her 
face. 

That Green Lane, which lay to the north of 
the new hospital, is built all gver with houses 
now. In my time, when good old George II. 
was yet king, *twas a shabby rural outlet of Lon- 
don; so dangerous, that the city folks who went 
to their villas and junketing houses at Hamp- 
stead and the outlying villages, would return in 
parties of nights, and escorted by waiters with 
lanterns, to defend them from the footpads who 
prowled about the town outskirts. Hampstead 
and Highgate churches, each crowning its hill, 


” 





filled up the back-ground of the view which you 


that time, I was eager enough to share my ardent | saw as you turned your back to London; and 


little Hetty’s terrors and apprehensions, and will- 


one, two, three days Mr. George Warrington 


ingly chose to believe that the life dearest to me | had the pleasure of looking upon this landscape, 


in the world would be sacrificed if separated from 
mine. 
much now. 
doubt, I know), but of her never; and Hetty 


| 


Was I wrong? I would not say as) | hospital. 
I may doubt about myself (or not | | houses of entertainment; and I remember at one 


) and walking back in the direction of the new 
Along the lane were sundry small 


| place, where they sold cakes and beer, at the sign 


found i in her quite a willing sharer in her alarms | | of the ‘* Protestant Hero,” a decent woman smil- 
and terrors. 





I was for imparting some of these | ing at me on the third or fourth day, and courte- 


pete 


| 
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sying in her clean apron, as she says, ‘‘ It ap- 
pears the lady don’t come, Sir! Your honor 
had best step in, and take a can of my cool beer.” 

At length, as I am coming back through Tot- 
tenham Road, on the 25th of May—Oh day to 
be marked with the whitest stone !—a little way 
beyond Mr. Whitfield’s Tabernacle, I see a lan- 
dau before me, and on the box-seat by the driver 
is my young friend Charley, who waves his hat 
to me, and calls out, ‘‘George! George!” Iran 
up to the carriage, my knees knocking together 
so that I thought I should fall by the wheel ; and 
inside I see Hetty, and by her my dearest Theo, 
propped with a pillow. How thin the little hand 
had become since last it was laid in mine! The 
cheeks were flushed and wasted, the eyes strange- 
ly bright, and the thrill of the voice when she 
spoke a word or two, smote me with a pang, I 
know not of grief or joy was it, so intimately 
were they blended. 

‘*T am taking her an airing to Hampstead,” 
says Hetty, demurely. ‘‘ The Doctor says the 
air will do her good.” 

‘¢T have been ill, but Iam better now, George,” 
says Theo. There came a great burst of music 
from the people in the chapel hard by as she 
was speaking. I held her handin mine. Her 
eyes were looking into mine once more. It seem- 
ed as if we had never been parted. 

I can never forget the tune of that psalm. I 
have heard it all through-my life. My wife has 
touched it on her harpsichord, and her little 
ones have warbled it. Now, do you understand, 
young people, why I love itso? Because ’twas 
the music played at our amoris redintegratio. 
Because it sang hope to me, at the period of my 
existence the most miserable. Yes, the most 
miserable: for that dreary confinement of Du- 
quesne had its tendernesses and kindly associa- 
tions connected with it ; and many a time in after 
days I have thought with fondness of the poor 
Biche and my tipsy jailer; and the reveillée of 
the forest birds and the military music of my 
prison. 

Master Charley looks down from his box-seat 
upon his sister and me engaged in beatific con- 
templation, and Hetty listening too, to the mu- 
sic. ‘*I think I should like to go and hear it. 
And that famous Mr. Whitfield, perhaps he is 
going to preach this very day! Come in with 
me, Charley—and George can drive for half an 
hour with dear Theo toward Hampstead and 
back.” 

Charley did not seem to have any very strong 
desire for witnessing the devotional exercises 
of good Mr. Whitfield and his congregation, 
and proposed that George Warrington should 
take Hetty in; but Het was not to be denied. 
*¢T will never help you in another exercise as 
long as you live, Sir,” cries Miss Hetty, ‘‘if you 
don’t come on”—while the youth clambered 
down from his box-seat, and they entered the 
temple together. 

Can any moralist, bearing my previous prom- 
ises in mind, excuse me for jumping into the 
carriage and sitting down once more by my 





dearest Theo? Suppose I did break ’em? Will 
he blame me much? Reverend Sir, you are 
welcome. I broke my promise; and if you 
would not do as much, good friend, you are 
welcome to your virtue. Not that I for a mo- 
ment suspect my own children will ever be so 
bold as to think of having hearts of their own, 
and bestowing them according to their liking. 
No, my young people, you will let Papa choose 
for you; be hungry when he tells you; be thirsty 
when he orders; and settle your children’s mar- 
riages afterward. 

** And now of course you are anxious to hear 
what took place when Papa jumped into the 
landau by the side of poor little Mamma, propped 
up by her pillows. I am come to your part of 
the story, my dear,” says I, looking over to my 
wife as she is plying her needles. 

“To what, pray?” says my lady. ‘You 
should skip all that part, and come to the grand 
battles, and your heroic defense of—” 

‘**Of Fort Fiddlededee in the year 1778, when 
I pulled off Mr. Washington’s epaulet, gouged 
General Gates’s eye, cut off Charles Lee’s head, 
and pasted it on again!” 

‘* Let us hear all about the fighting,” say the 
boys. Even the Captain condescends to own 
he will listen to any military details, though only 
from a militia officer. 

‘*Fair and softly, young people! Every thing 
in its turn. I am not yet arrived at the war. 
I am only a young gentleman, just stepping into 
a landau, by the side of a young lady whom I 
promised to avoid. I am taking her hand, 
which, after a little ado, she leaves in mine. 
Do you remember how hot it was, the little 
thing, how it trembled, and how it throbbed 
and jumped a hundred and twenty in a minute ? 
And as we trot on toward Hampstead I address 
Miss Lambert in the following terms—” 

** Ah, ah, ah!” say the girls in a chorus with 
Mademoiselle, their French governess, who cries, 
** Nous écoutons maintenant. La parole est a 
vous, Monsieur le Chevalier !” 

Here we have them all in a circle. Mamma 
is at her side of the fire, Papa at his; Made- 
moiselle Eléonore, at whom the Captain looks 
rather sweetly (eyes off, Captain!); the two 
girls, listening like—like nymphas discentes to 
Apollo, let us say; and John and Tummas 
(with obtuse ears), who are bringing in the tea- 
trays and urns. 

*¢ Very good,” says the Squire, pulling out the 
MS., and waving it before him. ‘‘ We are go- 
ing to tell your mother’s secrets and mine.” 

‘*T am sure you may, Papa,” cries the house 
matron. ‘‘ There’s nothing to be ashamed of.” 
And a blush rises over her kind face. 

‘* But before I begin, young folks, permit me 
two or three questions.” 

‘*Allons, toujours des questions !” says Made- 
moiselle, with a shrug of her pretty shoulders. 
(Florac has recommended her to us, and I sus- 
pect the little Chevalier has himself an eye upon 
this pretty Mademoiselle de Blois.) 

To the questions, then. 
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behold all I said.” And so ‘tis my wife has 
peached, and not I; and this was the sum of our 
conversation, as the carriage, all too swiftly, as 
I thought, galloped toward Hampstead, and flew 
| back again. ‘Theo had not agreed to fly in the 
face of her honored parents—no such thing. 
But we would marry no other person; no, not 
if we lived to be as old as Methuselah; no, not 
the Prince of Wales himself would she take. 
| Her heart she had given away with her Papa’s 
| consent—nay, order—it was not hers to resume. 
| So kind a father must relent one of these days ; 
| and if George would keep his promise—were it 
now, or were it in twenty years, or were it in 
| another world, she knew she should never break 
hers. 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 
AND HOW EVERY BODY GOT OUT AGAIN. 


‘‘Tr you, Captain Miles Warrington, have 
the honor of winning the good graces of a lady 
—of ever so many ladies—of the Duchess of 
Devonshire, let us say, of Mrs. Crew, of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, of the Queen of Prussia, of the 
Goddess Venus, of Mademoiselle Hillisberg of 
the Opera—never mind of whom, in fine. If 
you win a lady’s good graces, do you always go 
to the mess and tell what happened ?” 

‘¢ Not such a fool, Squire!” says the Captain, 
surveying his side-curl in the glass. 

‘** Have you, Miss Theo, told your mother ev- 
ery word you said to Mr. Joe Blake, Junior, in 
the shrubbery this morning ?” 

‘¢ Joe Blake, indeed!” cries Theo, Junior. 

‘*And you, Mademoiselle? That scented 
billet which came to you under Sir Thomas's | 
frank, have you told us all the letter contains ? | 
Look how she blushes! As red as the curtain, | | 
on my word! No, Mademoiselle, we all have | 
our secrets” (says the Squire, here making his 
best French bow). ‘* No, Theo, there was no- 
thing in the shrubbery—only nuts, my child! 
No, Miles, my son, we don’t tell all, even to the 
most indulgent of fathers—and if I tell what 
happened in a landau on the Hampstead Road, 
on the 25th of May, 1760, may the Chevalier 
Ruspini pull out every tooth in my head!” 

** Pray tell, Papa!” cries Mamma; ‘‘ or, as 
Jobson, who drove us, is in your service now, 
perhaps you will have him in from the stables! 
I insist upon your telling!” 

** What is, then, this mystery?” asks Mad- 
emoiselle, in her pretty French accent, of my 
wife. 

** Eh, ma fille!” whispers the lady. 





* Thou 





wouldst ask me what I said? I said ‘ Yes!’— 


Hetty’s face beamed with delight when, my 
little interview over, she saw Theo's countenance 
wearing a sweet tranquillity. All the Doctor’s 
medicine has not done her so much good, the 
fond sister said. The girls went home after 
their act of disobedience. I gave up the place 


, which I had held during a brief period of happi- 
| ness by my dear invalid’s side. 


Hetty skipped 
back into her seat, and Charley on to his box. 
He told me, in after days, that it was a very 
dull, stupid sermon he had heard. The little 
chap was too orthodox to love dissenting preach- 
ers’ sermons. 

Hetty was not the only one of the family who 
remarked her sister’s altered countenance and 
improved spirits. I am told that on the girls’ 
return home their mother embraced both of 
them, especially the invalid, with more than 
common ardor of affection. ‘* There was no- 
thing like a country ride,” Aunt Lambert said, 
‘* for doing her dear Theo good. She had been 
on the road to Hampstead, had she? She must 
have another ride to-morrow. Heaven be bless- 
ed, my Lord Wrotham’s horses were at their or- 
ders three or four times a week, and the sweet 
child might have the advantage of them!” As 
for the idea that Mr. Warrington might have 
happened to meet the children on their drive, 
Aunt Lambert never once entertained it —at 
least, spoke of it. I leave any body who is in- 
terested in the matter to guess whether Mrs. 
Lambert could by any possibility have supposed 
that her daughter and her sweet-heart could ever 
have come together again. Do women help each 
other in love perplexities? Do women scheme, 
intrigue, make little plans, tell little fibs, pro- 
vide little amorous opportunities, hang up the 
rope-ladder, coax, wheedle, mystify the guardian 
or Abigail, and turn their attention away while 
Strephon and Chloe are billing and cooing in 
the twilight, or whisking off in the post-chaise 
to Gretna Green? My dear young folks, some 
people there are of this nature; and some kind 
souls, who have loved tenderly and truly in their 
own time, continue ever after to be kindly and 
tenderly disposed toward their young successors, 
when they begin to play the same pretty game. 

‘‘Miss Prim doesn’t. If she hears of two 
young persons attached to each other, it is to 
snarl at them for fools, or to imagine of them 
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all conceivable evil. Because she has a hump- 
back herself, she is for biting every body else’s. 
I believe if she saw a pair of turtles cooing in a 
wood, she would turn her eyes down, or fling a 
stone to frighten them; but I am speaking, you 
see, young ladies, of your grandmother, Aunt 
Lambert, who was one great syllabub of human 
kindness ; and, besides, about the affair at pres- 
ent under discussion, how am I ever to tell 
whether she knew any thing regarding it or 
not?” 

So, all she says to Theo on her return home, 
is, ‘‘ My child, the country air has done you all 
the good in the world, and I hope you will take 
another drive to-morrow, and another, and an- 
other, and so on.” 

**Don’t you think, Papa, the ride has done 
the child most wonderful good, and must not 
she be made to go out in the air?” Aunt Lam- 
bert asks of the General, when he comes in for 
supper. 

** Yes, sure, if a coach and six will do his 
little Theo good, she shall have it,” Lambert 
says, ‘‘ or he will drag the landau up Hempstead 
Hill himself, if there are no horses ;” and so the 
good man would have spent freely his guineas, 
or his breath, or his blood, to give his child 
pleasure. He was charmed at his girl’s altered 
countenance ; she picked a bit of chicken with 
appetite: she drank a little negus, which he 
made for her: indeed it did seem to be better than 
the kind Doctor's best medicine, which hitherto, 


God wot, had been of little benefit. Mamma | 


was gracious and happy. Hetty was radiant 
and rident. It was quite like an evening at 
home at Oakhurst. Never for months past, 
never since that fatal, cruel day, that no one 
spoke of, had they spent an evening so delightful. 

But if the other women chose to coax and 
cajole the good, simple father, Theo herself was 
too honest to continue for long even that sweet 
and fond delusion. When, for the third or fourth 
time, he comes back to the delightful theme of 
his daughter’s improved health, and asks ‘‘ What 
has done it? Is it the country air? Is it the 
Jesuit’s bark? is it the new medicine?” 

**Can’t you think, dear, what it is?” she 
says, laying a hand upon her father’s, with a 
tremor in her voice, perhaps, but eyes that are 
quite open and bright. 

** And what is it, my child?” asks the General. 

**It is because I have seen him again, Papa!” 
she says. 

The other two women turned pale, and Theo’s 
heart too begins to palpitate, and her cheek to 
whiten, as she continues to look in her father’s 
seared face. 

‘** Tt was not wrong to see him,” she continues, 
more quickly; “it would have been wrong not 
to tell you.” 

‘*Great God!” groans the father, drawing his 


Theo lies on her sister’s neck, ard kisses it 
twenty, fifty times. 

‘* Women, women! are you playing with my 
honor?” cries the father, bursting out with a 
fierce exclamation. 

Aunt Lambert sobs, wildly, ‘‘ Martin! Mar- 
tin!” ‘Don’t say a word to her!” again calls 
out Hetty, and falls back herself staggering 
toward the wall, for Theo has fainted on her 
shoulder. , 

I was taking my breakfast next morning, with 
what appetite I might, when my door opens, and 
my faithful black announces ‘‘General Lam- 
bert.” At once I saw, by the General’s face, 
that the yesterday’s transaction was known to 
him. ‘Your accomplices did not confess,” the 
General said, as soon as my servant had left 
us, “* but sided with you against their father—a 
proof how desirable clandestine meetings are. 
It was from Theo herself I heard that she had 
seen you.” 

* Accomplices, Sir!” I said (perhaps not un- 
willing to turn the conversation from the real 
point at issue). ‘*‘ You know how fondly and 
dutifully your young people regard their father. 
If they side against you in this instance, it must 
be because justice is against you. A man like 
you is not going to set up sic volo sic jubeo as the 
sole law in his family!” 

**Pshaw! George,” cries the General. ‘For 
though we are parted, God forbid I should de- 
sire that we should cease to love each other. I 
| had your promise that you would not seek to see 
| her.” 

‘Nor did I go to her, Sir,” I said, turning 
| red, no doubt; for though this was truth, I own 
| it was untrue. 
| * You mean she was brought to you?” says 
| Theo’s father, in great agitation. ‘Is it behind 
| Hester’s petticoat that you will shelter yourself? 
| What a fine defense for a gentleman!” 
| ‘¢* Well, I won’t screen myself behind the poor 
child,” I replied. ‘To speak as I did was to 
| make an attempt at evasion, and I am ill-accus- 
|tomed to dissemble. I did not infringe the let- 
| ter of my agreement, but I acted against the 
| spirit of it. From this moment I annul it alto- 
gether.” 

‘You break your word given to me!” cries 
Mr. Lambert. 

‘<T recall a hasty promise made on a sudden 
| at a moment of extreme excitement and pertur- 
bation. No man can be forever bound by words 
uttered at such a time; and, what is more, no 
man of honor or humanity, Mr. Lambert, would 
try to bind him.” 

‘¢ Dishonor to me! Sir,” exclaims the General. 

‘¢ Yes, if the phrase is to be shuttle-cocked be- 
| tween us!” I answered, hotly. ‘There can be 
| no question about love, or mutual regard, or dif- 
| ference of age, when that word is used: and 








hand back, and with such a dreadful grief in his | were you my own father—and I love you better 
countenance that Hetty runs to her almost | than a father, Uncle Lambert—I would not bear 
swooning sister, clasps her to her heart, and, it! What have I done? I have seen the wo- 
cries out, rapidly, ‘‘ Theo knew nothing of it, | man whom I consider my wife before God and 


Sir! It was my doing—it was all my doing!” | man, and if she calls me I will see her again. 
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lr she comes to me, here is my home for her, | his hat, Mr. Lambert hastily quitted my apart- 


and the half of the little Ihave. "Tis you, who 
have no right, having made me the gift, to re- 
sume it. Because my mother taunts you un- 
justly, are you to visit Mrs. Esmond’s wrong 
upon this tender, innocent creature? You pro- 
fess to love your daughter, and you can’t bear a 
little wounded pride for her sake. Better she 
should perish away in misery, than an old woman 
in Virginia should say that Mr. Lambert had 
schemed to marry one of his daughters. Say 
that, to satisfy what you call honor and I call 
selfishness, we part, we break our hearts well- 
nigh, we rally, we try to forget each other, we 
marry elsewhere? Can any man be to my dear 
as have been? God forbid! Can any woman 
be to me what she is? You shall marry her to 
the Prince of Wales to-morrow, and it is a cow- 
ardice and treason. How can we, how can you, 
undo the promises we have made to each other 
before Heaven? You may part us: and she 
will die as surely as if she were Jephthah’s daugh- 
ter. Have you made any vow to Heaven to 
compass her murder? Kill her if you conceive 
your promise so binds you; but this I swear, 
that I am glad you have come, so that I may 
here formally recall a hasty pledge which I gave, 
and that, call me when she will, I will come to 
her!” 

No doubt this speech was made with the flur- 
ry and agitation belonging to Mr. Warrington’s 
youth, and with the firm conviction that death 
would infallibly carry off one or both of the par- 
ties, in case their worldly separation was inevi- 
tably decreed. Who does not believe his first 
passion eternal? Having watched the world 
since, and seen the rise, progress, and—alas, that 
I must say it!—decay of other amours, I may 
smile now as I think of my own youthful errors 
and ardors; but, if it be a superstition, I had 
rather hold it; I had rather think that neither 
of us could have lived with any other mate, and 
that, of all its innumerable creatures, Heaven de- 
creed these special two should be joined together. 

‘* We must come, then, to what I had fain 
have spared myself,” says the General, in reply 
to my outbreak; ‘‘to an unfriendly separation. 
When I meet you, Mr. Warrington, I must know 
you no more. I must order—and they will not 
do other than obey me—my family and children 
not to recognize you when they see you, since 
you will not recognize in your intercourse with 
me the respect due to my age, the courtesy of 
gentlemen. I had hoped so far from your sense 
of honor, and the idea I had formed of you, that, 
in my present great grief and perplexity, I should 
have found you willing to soothe and help me as 
far as you might—for, God knows, I have need 
of every body’s sympathy. But, instead of help, 
you fling obstacles in my way. 
friend—a gracious Heaven pardon me!—TI find 
in you anenemy! An enemy to the peace of 
my home and the honor of my children, Sir! 
And as such I shall treat you, and know how to 
deal with you when you molest me!” 

And, waving his hand to me, and putting on 


ment. 

I was confounded, and believed, indeed, there 
was war between us. The brief happiness of 
yesterday was clouded over and gone, and I 
thought that never since the day of the first sep- 
aration had I felt so exquisitely unhappy as now, 
when the bitterness of quarrel was added to the 
pangs of parting, and I stood not only alone but 
friendless. In the course of one year’s constant 
intimacy I had come to regard Lambert with a 
reverence and affection which I had never before 
felt for any mortal man except my dearest Har- 
ry. That his face should be turned from me in 
anger was as if the sun had gone out of my 
sphere, and all was dark around me. And yet 
I felt sure that in withdrawing the hasty promise 
I had made not to see Theo, I was acting rightly 
—that my fidelity to her, as hers now to me, was 
paramount to all other ties of duty or obedience, 
and that, ceremony or none, I was hers, first and 
before all. Promises were passed between us 
from which no parent could absolve either; and 
all the priests in Christendom could no more 
than attest and confirm the sacred contract which 
had tacitly been ratified between us. 

I saw Jack Lambert by chance that day, as I 
went mechanically to my not unusual haunt— 
the library of the new Museum ; and with the 
impetuousness of youth, and eager to impart my 
sorrow to some one, I took him out of the room 
and led him about the gardens, and poured out 
my grief to him. I did not much care for Jack 
(who, in truth, was somewhat of a prig, and not 
a little pompous and wearisome with his Latin 
quotations) except in the time of my own sorrow, 
when I would fasten upon him or any one; and 
having suffered himself in his affair with the lit- 
tle American, being haud ignarus mali (as I knew 
he would say), I found the college gentleman 
ready to compassionate another’s misery. I told 
him, what has here been represented at greater 
length, of my yesterday’s meeting with his sis- 
ter ; of my interview with his father in the morn- 
ing; of my determination, at all hazards, nev- 
er to part with Theo. When I found, from the 
various quotations from the Greek and Latin an- 
thors which he uttered, that he leaned to my side 
in the dispute, I thought him a man of great 
sense, clung eagerly to his elbow, and bestowed 
upon him much more affection than he was ac- 
customed at other times to have from me. I 
walked with him up to his father’s lodgings in 
Dean Street ; saw him enter at the dear door; 
surveyed the house from without with a sicken- 
ing desire to know, from its exterior appearance, 
how my beloved fared within; and called for a 





Instead of a | 


bottle at the coffee-house where I waited Jack’s 
| return. I called him Brother when I sent him 
away. I fondled him as the condemned wretch 
| at Newgate hangs about the jailer or the parson, 

or any one who is kind to him in his misery. I 
| drank a whole bottle of wine at the coffee-house 
—by-the-way, Jack’s Coffee-House was its name 
—called another. I thought Jack would never 
come back. 


rr ee 
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He appeared at length, with rather a scared 
face; and, coming to my box, poured out for 
himself two or three bumpers from my second 
bottle, and then fell to his story, which, to me 
at least, was not a little interesting. My poor 
Theo was keeping her bed, it appeared, being 
much agitated by the occurrences of yesterday ; 
and Jack had come home in time to find dinner 
on table; after which his good father held forth 
upon the occurrences of the morning, being anx- 
ious and able to speak more freely, he said, be- 
cause his eldest son was present and Theodosia 
was not in the room. The General stated what 
had happened at my lodgings between me and 
him. He bade Hester be silent, who, indeed, 
was as dumb as a mouse, poor thing! he told 
Aunt Lambert (who was indulging in that mad- 
efaction of pocket-handkerchiefs which I have 
before described), and with something like an 
imprecation, that the women were all against 
him, and pimps (he called them) for one anoth- 
er; and frantically turning round to Jack, asked 
what was his view in the matter? 

To his father’s surprise and his mother’s and 
sister’s delight, Jack made a speech on my side. 
He ruled with me (citing what ancient author- 
ities I don’t know), that the matter had gone 
out of the hands of the parents on either side; 
that having given their consent, some months 
previously, the elders had put themselves out of 
court. Though he did not hold with a great, a 
respectable, he might say a host of divines, those 
sacramental views of the marriage ceremony— 
for which there was a great deal to be said—yet 
he held it, if possible, even more sacredly than 
they; conceiving that though marriages were 
made before the civil magistrate, and without 
the priest, yet they were, before Heaven, bind- 
ing and indissoluble. 

“Tt is not merely, Sir,” says Jack, turning 
to his father, “‘those whom I, John Lambert, 
Priest, have joined, let no man put asunder; it 
is those whom God has joined let no man sep- 
arate.” (Here he took off his hat, as he told 
the story to me.) ‘‘ My views are clear upon 
the point, and surely these young people were 
joined, or permitted to plight themselves to each 
other by the consent of you, the priest of your 
own family. My views, I say, are clear, and I 
will lay them down at length in a series of two 
or three disconrses which, no doubt, will satisfy 
you. Upon which,” says Jack, ‘‘my father said, 
‘I am satisfied already, my dear boy,’ and my 
lovely little Het (who has much harshness) whis- 
pers to me, ‘ Jack, mother and I will make you 
a dozen shirts, as sure as eggs is eggs.’ 

** While we were talking,” Mr. Lambert re- 
sumed, ‘‘my sister, Theodosia, made her appear- 
ance, I must say very much agitated and pale, 
kissed our father, and sate down at his side,” and 
took a sippet of toast—‘‘ my dear George, this 
port is excellent, and I drink your health”—and 
took a sippet of toast and dipped it in his negus. 

** You should have been here to hear Jack’s 
sermon!’ says Hester. ‘ He has been preaching 
most beautifully.’ 





*** Has he?’ asks Theodosia, who is too lan- 
guid and weak, poor thing, much to care for the 
exercises of eloquence, or the display of author- 
ities, such as I must own,” says Jack, ‘it was 
given to me this afternoon to bring forward. 

** ¢ He has talked for three quarters of an hour 
by Shrewsbury clock,’ says my father, though I 
certainly had not talked so long or half so long 
by my own watch. ‘ And his discourse has been 
you, my dear,’ says Papa, playing with Theo- 
dosia’s hand. 

‘¢* Me, Papa ?’ 

*¢¢You and—and Mr. Warrington—and— 
and George, my love,’ says Papa. Upon which” 
(says Mr. Jack) ‘‘ my sister came closer to the 
General, and laid her head upon him, and wept 
upon his shoulder. 

‘¢¢ This is different, Sir,’ says I, ‘ to a passage 
I remember in Pausanias.’ 

*¢¢TIn Pausanias? Indeed!’ says the Gener- 
al. ‘ And pray who was he?’ 

*¢T smiled at my father’s simplicity in expos- 
ing his ignorance before his children. ‘When 
Ulysses was taking away Penelope from her fa- 
ther, the king hastened after his daughter and 
bridegroom, and besought his darling to return. 
Whereupon, it is related, Ulysses offered her her 
choice—whether she would return or go on with 
him? Upon which the daughter of Icarius cov- 
ered her face with her vail. For want of a vail 
my sister has taken refuge in your waistcoat, 
Sir,’ I said, and we all laughed; though my 
mother vowed that if such a proposal had been 
made to her, or Penelope had been a girl of 
spirit, she would have gone home with her fa- 
ther that instant. 

**¢But I am not a girl of any spirit, dear 
mother!’ says Theodosia, still in gremio patris. 
Ido not remember that this habit of caressing 
was frequent in my own youth,” continues Jack. 
‘‘ But after some more discourse, Brother War- 
rington bethought me of you, and left my par- 
ents insisting upon Theodosia returning to bed. 
The late transactions have, it appears, weakened 
and agitated her much. I myself have experi- 
enced, in my own case, how full of solliciti tim- 
oris is a certain passion; how it racks the spir- 
its; and I make no doubt, if carried far enough, 
or indulged to the extent to which women who 
have little philosophy will permit it to go—I make 
no doubt, I say, ultimately injurious to the health. 
My service to you, brother!” 

From grief to hope, how rapid the change 
was! What a flood of happiness poured into 
my soul, and glowed in my whole being! Land- 
lord, more port! Would honest Jack have drunk 
a binful I would have treated him; and, to say 
truth, Jack’s sympathy was large in this case, 
and it had been generous all day. I decline to 
score the bottles of port, and place to the fabu- 
lous computations of interested waiters theamount 
scored against mein thereckoning. Jack was my 
dearest, best of brothers. My friendship for him 
I swore should be eternal. If I could do him any 
service, were it a bishopric, by George! he should 
have it. He says I was interrupted by the watch- 
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man rhapsodizing verses beneath the loved one’s 
window. Iknownot. I know I awoke joyful- 
ly and rapturously, in spite of a racking head- 
ache the next morning. 

Nor did I know the extent of my happiness 
quite, or the entire conversion of my dear, noble 
enemy of the previous morning. It must have 
been galling to the pride of an elder man to 
have to yield to representations and objections 
couched in language so little dutiful as that I 
had used toward Mr. Lambert. But the true 
Christian gentleman, retiring from his talk with 
me, mortified and wounded by my asperity of 
remonstrance, as well as by the pain which he 
saw his beloved daughter suffer, went thought- 
fully and sadly to his business, as he subsequent- 
ly told me, and in the afternoon (as his custom 
not unfrequently was) into a church which was 
open for prayers. And it was here, on his knees, 
submitting his case in the quarter whither he 
frequently, though privately, came for guidance 
and comfort, that it seemed to him that his child 
was right in her persistent fidelity to me, and 
himself wrong in demanding her utter submis- 
sion. Hence Jack’s cause was won almost be- 
fore he began to plead it ; and the brave, gentle 
heart, which could bear no rancor, which bled 
at inflicting pain on those it loved, which even 
shrunk from asserting authority or demanding 
submission, was only too glad to return to its 
natural pulses of love and affection. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 

Iv examining the old papers at home, years 
afterward, I found, docketed and labeled with my 
mother’s well-known neat handwriting, “‘ From 
London, April, 1760. My son’s dreadful letter.” 
When it came to be mine I burned the document, 
not choosing that that story of domestic grief and 





disunion should remain among our family an- 
nals for future Warringtons to gaze on, mayhap, 
and disobedient sons to hold up as examples of 
foregone domestic rebellions. For similar rea- 
sons, I have destroyed the paper which my mo- 
ther dispatched to me at this time of tyranny, 
revolt, annoyance, and irritation. 

Maddened by the pangs of separation from my 
mistress, and not unrightly considering that Mrs. 
Esmond was the prime cause of the greatest grief 
and misery which had ever befallen me in the 
world, I wrote home to Virginia a letter, which 
might have been more temperate, it is true, but 
in which I endeavored to maintain the extremest 
respect and reticence. I said I did not know by 
what motives she had been influenced, but that 
I held her answerable for the misery of my fu- 
ture life, which she had chosen willfully to mar 
and render wretched. She had occasioned a sep- 
aration between me and a virtuous and innocent 
young creature, whose own hopes, health, and 
happiness were cast down forever by Mrs. Es- 
mond’s interference. ‘The deed was done, as I 
feared, and I would offer no comment upon the 
conduct of the perpetrator, who was answerable 
to God alone; but I did not disguise from my 
mother that the injury which she had done me 
was so dreadful and mortal that her life or mine 
could never repair it; that the tie of my allegi- 
ance was broken toward her, and that I never 
could be, as heretofore, her dutiful and respect- 
ful son. 

Madam Esmond replied to me in a letter of 
very great dignity (her style and correspondence 
were extraordinarily elegant and fine). She ut- 
tered not a single reproar or hard word, but 
coldly gave me, to unders:and that it was before 
that awful tribunal of God she had referred the 
case between us and asked for counsel; that in 
respect of her own conduct, as a mother, she was 
ready, in all humility, to face it. Might I, asa 
son, be equally able to answer for myself, and to 
| show, when the Great Judge demanded the ques- 
| tion of me, whether I had done my own duty and 
honored my father and mother! O popoi, my 
grandfather has quoted in his memoir a line of 
Homer, showing how, in our troubles and griefs, 
| the gods are always called in question. When 
| our pride, our avarice, our interest, our desire to 
| domineer, are worked upon, are we not forever 
pestering Heaven to decide in their favor? In 
our great American quarrel, did we not, on both 
sides, appeal to the skies as to the justice of our 
causes, sing Te Deum for victory, and boldly ex- 
press our confidence that the right should pre- 
vail? Was America right because she was vic- 
torious? Then I suppose Poland was wrong be- 
cause she was defeated ?—How am I wandering 
into this digression about Poland, America, and 
what not, and all the while thinking of a little 
woman now no more, who appealed to Heaven 
and confronted it with a thousand texts out of 
| its own book, because her son wanted to make a 
marriage not to her liking! We appeal, we im- 
| precate, we go down on our knees, we demand 
| blessings, we shriek out for sentence according 
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tolaw; the great course of the great world moves 
on; we pant, and stride, and struggle; we hate, 
we rage, we weep passionate tears ; we reconcile ; 
we race and win; we race and lose; we pass 
away, and other little strugglers succeed; our 
days are spent; our night comes and another 
morning rises which shines on us no more. 

My letter to Madam Esmond, announcing my 
revolt and disobedience (perhaps I myself was a 
little proud of the composition of that document), 
I showed in duplicate to Mr. Lambert, because 
I wished him to understand what my relations 
to my mother were, and how I was determined, 
whatever of threats or quarrels the future might 
bring, never, for my own part, to consider my sep- 
aration from Theo as other than a forced one. 
Whenever I could see her again I would. My 
word given to her was in secula seculorum, or 
binding at least as long as my life should endure. 
I implied that the girl was similarly bound to 
me, and her poor father knew indeed as much. 
He might separate us, as he might give her a 
dose of poison, and the gentle, obedient creature 
would take it and die; but the death or separa- 
tion would be his doing; let him answer them. 
Now he was tender about his children to weak- 
ness, and could not have the heart to submit any 
one of them—this one especially—to torture. 
We had tried to part: we could not. He had 
endeavored to separate us: it was more than was 
in his power. The bars were up, but the young 
couple—the maid within and the knight without 
—were loving each other all the same. The wall 
was built, but Pyramus and Thisbe were whisper- 
ing on either side. In the midst of all his grief 
and perplexity Uncle Lambert had plenty of hu- 
mor, and could not but see that his ré/e was rath- 
er a sorry one. Light was beginning to show 
through that lime and rough plaster of the wall: 
the lovers were getting their hands through, then 
their heads through—indeed, it was wall’s best 
business to retire. 

I forget what happened stage by stage, and day 
by day; nor, for the instruction of future ages, 
does it much matter. When my descendants 
have love scrapes of their own, they will find 
their own means of getting outofthem. I believe 
I did not go back to Dean Street, but that prac- 
tice of driving in the open air was considered 
most healthful for Miss Lambert. I got a fine 
horse, and rode by the side of her carriage. The 
old woman at Tottenham Court came to know 
both of us quite well, and nod and wink in the 
most friendly manner when we passed by. . I 
fancy the old goody was not unaccustomed to in- 
terest herself in young couples, and has dispensed 
the hospitality of her roadside cottage to more 
than one pair. 

The Doctor and the country air effected a pro- 
digious cure upon Miss Lambert. Hetty always 
attended as duenna, and sometimes of his holi- 
day, Master Charley rode my horse when I got 
into the carriage. What a deal of love-making 
Miss Hetty heard! with what exemplary pa- 
tience she listened to it! Ido not say she went 
to hear the Methodist sermons any more; but’tis 





certain that when we had a closed carriage she 
would very kindly and considerately look out of 
the window. Then, what heaps of letters there 
were!—what running to and fro! Gumbo’s 
bandy legs were forever on the trot from my quar. 
ters to Dean Street, and on my account or her 
own, Mrs. Molly, the girl’s maid, was forever 
bringing back answers to Bloomsbury. By the 
time when the autumn leaves began to turn pale 
Miss Theo’s roses were in full bloom again, and 
my good Doctor Heberden’s cure was pronounced 
to be complete. What else happened during this 
blessed period? Mr. Warrington completed his 
great tragedy of Pocahontas, which was not only 
accepted by Mr. Garrick this time (his friend, 
Dr. Johnson, having spoken not unfavorably of 
the work), but my friend and cousin, Hagan, was 
engaged by the manager to perform the part of 
the hero, Captain Smith. Hagan’s engagement 
was not made before it was wanted. I had 
helped him and his family with means dispropor- 
tioned, perhaps, to my power, especially consid- 
ering my feud with Madam Esmond, whose an- 
swer to my angry missive of April came to me 
toward autumn, and who wrote back from Vir- 
ginia with war for war, controlment for control- 
ment. These menaces, however, frightened me 
little: my poor mother’s thunder could not reach 
me; and my conscience, or casuistry, supplied 
me with other interpretations for her texts of 
Scripture, so that her oracles had not the least 
weight with me in frightening me from my pur- 
pose. How my new loves speeded I neither in- 
formed her nor any other members of my mater- 
nal or paternal family, who, on both sides, had 
been bitter against my marriage. Of what use 
wrangling with them? It was better to carpere 
diem and its sweet loves and pleasures, and to 
leave the railers to grumble, or the seniors to ad- 
vise, at their ease. 

Besides Madam Esmond, I had, it must be 
owned, in the frantic rage of my temporary sep- 
aration, addressed notes of wondrous sarcasm to 
my Uncle Warrington, to my Aunt Madame de 
Bernstein, and to my Lord or Lady of Castle- 
wood (I forget to which individually), thanking 
them for the trouble which they kad taken in 
preventing the dearest happiness of my life, and 
promising them a corresponding gratitude from 
their obliged relative. Business brought the jo- 
vial Baronet and his family to London some- 
what earlier than usual, and Madame de Bern- 
stein was never sorry to get back to Clarges 
Street and her cards. Isaw them. They found 
me perfectly well. They concluded the match 
was broken off, and I did not choose to unde- 
ceive them. The Baroness took heart at seeing 
how cheerful I was, and made many sly jokes 
about my philosophy, and my prudent behavior 
as a man of the world. She was, as ever, bent 


upon finding a rich match for me: and I fear I 
paid many compliments at her house to a rich 
young soap-boiler’s daughter from Mile End, 
whom the worthy Baroness wished to place in 
my arms. 

‘* You court her with infinite wit and esprit, 
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my dear,” says my pleased kinswoman; “‘ but | visited, and with the views which old Aunt Bern- 
she does not understand half you say, and the | stein attributed to her? ‘* But for that fit of 
other half, I think, frightens her. This ton de | | apoplexy, my dear,” Bernstein said, ‘‘ that aunt 
persiffiage is very well in our society, but you! of yours intended there should have been a 
must be sparing of it, my dear nephew, among | Countess in her own right in the Warrington 
these roturiers.” | family !"* My neighbor and kinswoman, my 

Miss Badge married a young gentleman of | Lady Claypole, is dead and buried. Grow 
royal dignity, though shattered fortunes, from a | white, ye daisies upon Flora’s tomb! I can see 
neighboring island; and I trust Mrs. Mackshane j my pretty Miles, in a gay little uniform of the 
has ere this pardoned my levity. There was an-| Norfolk Militia, led up by his parent to the lady 
other person besides Miss at my aunt’s house who | whom the king delighted to honor, and the good- 
did not understand my persifilage much better | natured old Jezebel laying her hand upon the 
than Miss herself; and that was a lady who had boy’s curly pate. Iam accused of being but a 
seen James the Second’s reign, and who was | lukewarm royalist ; but sure I can contrast those 
alive and as worldly as ever in King George’s. | times with ours, and acknowledge the difference 
I loved to be with her; but that my little folks | between the late Sovereign and the present, who, 





have access to this volume, I could put down a born a Briton, has given to every family in his 


hundred stories of the great old folks whom she 
had known in the great old days—of George the | 
First and his ladies, of St. John and Marlbor- | 
ough, of his reigning Majesty and the late Prince | 
of Wales, and the causes of the quarrel between | 
them—but my modest muse pipes for boys and | 
virgins. Son Miles does not care about court | 
stories, or if he doth, hath a fresh budget from | 
Carlton House, quite as bad as the worst of our 
old Baroness. No, my dear wife, thou hast no | 
need to shake thy powdered locks at me! Papa | 
is not going to scandalize his nursery with Old 
World gossip, nor bring a blush over our chaste 
bread and butter. 

But this piece of scandal I can not help. My 
aunt used to tell it with infinite gusto; for, to 
do her justice, she hated your would-be good 
people, and sniggered over the faults of the self- | 
styled righteous with uncommon satisfaction. 
In her later days she had no hypocrisy, at least ; | 
and in so far was better than some white-washed 

. Well, to the story. My Lady Warring- 


| 


| and a brown loaf should content us! 


empire an example of decorum and virtuous 
life.t 

Thus my life sped in the pleasantest of all oc- 
| cupation; and, being so happy myself, I could 
afford to be reconciled to those who, after all, 
had done me no injury, but rather added to the 
zest of my happiness by the brief obstacle which 
they had placed in my way. No specific plans 
were formed, but Theo and I knew that a day 
| would come when we need say Farewell no more. 
Should the day pefall a year hence—ten years 
hence—we were ready to wait. Day after day 
we discussed our little plans, with Hetty for our 
confidante. On our drives we spied out pretty 
cottages that we thought might suit young peo- 
ple of small means; we devised all sorts of de- 
lightful schemes and childish economies. We 
were Strephon and Chloe to be sure. A cot 
Gumbo 
and Molly should wait upon us, as indeed they 
had done from that day until this. At twenty 
who is afraid of being poor? Our trials would 








ton, one of the tallest and the most virtuous of | only confirm our attachment. The “ sweet sor- 
her sex, who had goodness forever on her lips | row” of every day’s parting but made the mor- 
and ‘* heaven in her eye,” like the woman in| row’s meeting more delightful; and when we 
Mr. Addison's tedious tragedy (which has kept | separated we ran home and wrote each other 
the stage, from which some others, which shall | those precious letters which we and other young 
be nameless, have disappeared), had the world | | gentlemen and ladies write under such circum- 
in her other eye, and an exceedingly shrewd de- | stances ; ; but though my wife has them all in a 
sire of pushing herself in it. What does she do, | great tin sugar-box in the closet in her bedroom, 
when my marriage with your ladyship yonder and, I own, I myself have looked at them once, 
was supposed to be broken off, but attempt to| and even thought some of them pretty, I here- 
play off on me those arts which she had tried on | by desire my heirs and executors to burn them 
my poor Harry with such signal ill-success, and all, unread, at our demise; specially desiring 
which failed with me likewise! It was not the | my son the Captain (to whom I know the pe- 
Beauty — Miss Flora was for my master (and | rusal of MSS. is not pleasant) to perform this 
what a master! I protest I take off my hat at| duty. Those secrets whispered to the penny- 
the idea of such an illustrious connection !)—it post, or delivered between Molly and Gumbo, 
was Dora, the Muse, was set upon me to lan-| were intended for us alone, and no ears of our 
guish at me and to pity me, and to read even , descendants shall overhear them. 

my godless tragedy, and applaud me and con- | We heard in successive brief letters how our 
sole me. Meanwhile, how was the Beauty Oc- | dear Harry continued with the army, as Mr. 
cupied? Will it be believed that my severe | General Amherst’s aid-de-camp, after the death 
aunt gave a great entertainment to my Lady | 
Yarmouth, presented her boy to him, and placed | 

poor little "Miles under her ladyship’s august pro-| cellent new edition. See the —- of the at as rs N. 
tection? That, so far, is certain; but can it be | a - ~ oaatane mn pesado =e pA 
that she sent her daughter to stay at my lady’s | for the Prince of Wales before Holland Hou-e.—Error. 
house, which our gracious lord and master ds uily | + The Warrington MS. is dated 1793.—En. 





* Compare Walpole’s letters in Mr. Cunningham's ex 
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of his own glorious general. By the middle of 
October there came news of the Capitulation of 
Montreal and the whole of Canada, and a brief 
postscript in which Hal said he would ask for 
leave now, and must go and see the old lady at 
home, who wrote as sulky as a bare, Captain 
Warrington remarked. I could guess why, 
though the claws could not reach me. I had 
written pretty fully to my brother how affairs 
were standing with me in England. 

Then, on the 25th October, comes the news 
that his Majesty has fallen down dead at Ken- 
sington, and that George III. reigned over us. 
I fear we grieved but little. What do those care 
for the Atridz, whose hearts are strung only to 
erota mounon? A modest, handsome, brave, 
new Prince, we gladly accept the common re- 
port that he is endowed with every virtue; and 
we cry huzzay with the loyal crowd that hails 
his accession: it could make little difference to 
us, as we thought, simple young sweet-hearts, 
whispering our little love-stories in our corner. 

But who can say how great events affect him? 
Did not our little Charley, at the Chartreux, 
wish impiously for a new king immediately, be- 
cause on his gracious Majesty’s accession Doctor 
Crusius gave his boys a holiday? He and I, 
and Hetty and Theo (Miss Theo was strong 
enough to walk many a delightful mile now), 
heard the Heralds proclaim his new Majesty be- 
fore Savile House in Leicester Fields, and a 
pickpocket got the watch and chain of a gentle- 
man hard by us, and was caught and carried to 
Bridewell, all on account of his Majesty’s acces- 
sion. Had the King not died, the gentleman 
would not have been in the crowd, the chain 
would not have been seized, the thief would not 
have been caught and soundly whipped: in this 
way many of us, more or less remotely, were im- 
plicated in the great change which ensued, and 
even us humble folks were affected by it pres- 
ently. 

As thus: My Lord Wrotham was a great 
friend of the august family of Savile House, who 
knew and esteemed his many virtues. Now, of 
all living men, my Lord Wrotham knew and 
loved best his neighbor and old fellow-soldier, 
Martin Lambert, declaring that the world con- 
tained few better gentlemen. And my Lord 
Bute being all-potent, at first, with his Majesty, 
and a nobleman, as I believe, very eager at the 
commencement of his brief and luckless tenure 
of power, to patronize merit wherever he could 
find it, was strongly prejudiced in Mr. Lambert’s 
favor by the latter’s old and constant friend. 

My (and Harry’s) old friend Parson Sampson, 
who had been in and out of jail I don’t know how 
many times of late years, and retained an ever- 
enduring hatred for the Esmonds of Castlewood, 
and as lasting a regard for me and my brother, 
was occupying poor Hal’s vacant bed at my lodg- 
ings at this time (being, in truth, hunted out of 
his own by the bailiffs). I liked to have Samp- 
son near me, for a more amusing Jack-friar nev- 
er walked in cassock ; and, besides, he entered 
into all my rhapsodies about Miss Theo; was 





never tired (so he vowed) of hearing me talk of her; 
admired Pocahontas and Carpezan with, I do 
believe, an honest enthusiasm, and could repeat 
whole passages of those tragedies with an emphasis 
and effect that Barry or Cousin Hagan himself 
could not surpass. Sampson was the go-between 
between Lady Maria and such of her relations 
as had not disowned her; and, always in debt 
himself, was never more happy than in drinking 
a pot, or mingling his tears with his friends in 
similar poverty. His acquaintance with pawn- 
brokers’ shops was prodigious. He could pro- 
cure more money, he boasted, on an article than 
any gentleman of his cloth. He never paid his 
own debts, to be sure, but he was ready to for- 
give his debtors. Poor as he was, he always 
found means to love and help his needy little 
sister, and a more prodigal, kindly, amiable 
rogue never probably grinned behind bars. They 
say that I love to have parasites about me. I 
own to have had a great liking for Sampson, and 
to have esteemed him much better than probably 
much better men. 

When he heard how my Lord Bute was ad- 
mitted into the cabinet, Sampson vowed and de- 
clared that his lordship—a great lover of the 
drama, who had been to see Carpezan, who had 
admired it, and who would act the part of the 
King very finely in it—he vowed, by George! 
that my lord must give me a place worthy of my 
birth and merits. He insisted upon it that I 
should attend his lordship’s levee. I wouldn't. 
The Esmonds were all as proud as Lucifer; and, 
to be sure, my birth was as good as that of any 
man in Europe. Demmy! Where was my 
lord himself when the Esmonds were lords of 
great counties, warriors, and Crusaders? Where 
were they? Beggarly Scotchmen, without a 
rag to their backs—by George! tearing raw 
fish in their islands. But now the times were 
changed. The Scotchmen were in luck. Mum’s 
the word! “TI don’t envy him,” says Sampson, 
‘*but he shall provide for you and my dearest, 
noblest, heroic Captain! He sHaxx, by George!” 
would my worthy parson roar out. And when, 
in the month after his accession, his Majesty or- 
dered the play of Richard III. at Drury Lane, 
my chaplain cursed, vowed, swore, but he would 
have him to Covent Garden to see Carpezan, too. 
And now, one morning, he bursts into my apart- 
ment, where I happened to lie rather late, wav- 
ing the newspaper in his hand, and singing 
** Huzza!” with all his might. 

‘* What is it, Sampson ?” says I. 
brother got his promotion ?” 

**No, in truth: but some one else has. Huz- 
zay! huzzay! His Majesty had appointed Major- 
General Martin Lambert to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Island of Jamaica.” 

I started up. Here was news, indeed! Mr. 


**Has my 


Lambert would go to his government: and who 
would go with him? I had been supping with 
some genteel young fellows at the ‘“‘ Cocoa Tree.” 
The rascal Gumbo had a note for me from my 
dear mistress on the night previous, conveying 
the same news to me, and had delayed to deliver 
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it. Theo Legged me to see her at the old place | dined. I need not put down our conversation. 
at mid-day the next day without fail.* We were two of us, and I think there was only 

There was no little trepidation in our little | one mind between us. Our talk was of a Satur- 
council when we reached our place of meeting. | day night. 
Papa had announced his acceptance of the ap-| I did not tell Theo, nor any relative of hers, 
pointment, and his speedy departure. He would | what was being done. But when the dear child 
have a frigate given him, and take his family | faltered and talked, trembling, of the coming 
with him. Merciful Powers! and were we to be | | departure, I bade her bear up, and vowed all 
parted? My Theo’s old deathly paleness re- | would be well, so confidently, that she, who ever 
turned toher. Aunt Lambert thought she would has taken her alarms and joys from my face 
have swooned ; one of Mrs. Goodison’s girls had | (I wish, my dear, it were sometimes not so 
a bottle of salts, and ran up with it from the | gloomy), could not but feel confidence, and 
work-room. ‘‘Going away? Going away in| placed (with many fond words that need not 
a frigate, Aunt Lambert? Going to tear her | here be repeated) her entire trust in me—mur- 
away from me? Great God! Aunt Lambert, I | |muring those sweet words of Ruth that must 
shall die!” She was better when Mamma came | have comforted myriads of tender hearts in my 
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up from the work-room with the young lady’s 
bottle of salts. You see the women used to meet | 
me: knowing dear Theo’s delicate state, how 
could they refrain from compassionating her ? 
But the General was so busy with his levees and 
his waiting on ministers, and his outfit, and the 


settlement of his affairs at home, that they never | 


happened to tell him about our little walks and 
meetings; and even when orders for the outfit 
of the ladies were given, Mrs. Goodison, who 
had known and worked for Miss Molly Benson 
as a school-girl (she remembered Miss Esmond 
of Virginia perfectly, the worthy lady told me, 
and a dress she made for the young lady to be 
presented at her Majesty’s Ball)—‘‘even when 
the outfit was ordered for the three ladies,” says | 
Mrs. Goodison, demurely, ‘‘ why I thought I) 
could do no harm i in completing the order.” 

Now I need not say in what perturbation of 
mind Mr. Warrington went home in the even- 
ing to his lodgings, after the discussion with the 
ladies of the above news. No, or at least a 
very few, more walks ; no more rides to dear, dear 
Hampstead or beloved Islington; no more fetch- 
ing and carrying of letters for Gumbo and Molly. 
The former blubbered so, that Mr. Warrington 
was quite touched by his fidelity, and gave him 
a crown piece to go to supper with the poor girl, 
who turned out to be his sweet-heart. What, 
you too, unhappy Gumbo, and torn from the 
maid you love? I was ready to mingle with 
him tear for tear. 

What a solemn conference I had with Samp- 
son that evening! He knew my affairs, my ex- 
pectations, my mother’s anger. Pshaw! that was 
far off, and he knew some excellent liberal peo- 
ple (of the order of Melchisedec) who would dis- 
count the other. 
his consent ; Sampson shrugged his broad shoul- 
ders and swore a great roaring oath. My mo- 
ther would not relent? What then? A man 
was a man, and to make his own way in the 
world? he supposed. He is only a churl who 
won't play for such a stake as that, and lose or 


win, by George! shouts the Chaplain over a bot- | 


tle of Burgundy at the Bedford Head, where we | 


* In the’ Warrington MS. there is not a word to say 
what the ‘old place” was. Perhaps some obliging read- 





er of ‘* Notes and Queries” will be able to inform me, and 
who Mrs, Goodison was.—Ep, 





The General would not give | 


“dearest maiden’s plight: that whither I would 
| Zo she would go, and that my people should be 
hers. At last, one day, the “General’s prepara- 
tions being made, the trunks encumbering the 

| passages of the dear old Dean Street lodging, 
| which I shall love as long as I shall remember 
at all—one day, almost the last of his stay, when 
the good man (His Excellency we called him 
now) came home to his dinner—a comfortless 
meal enough it was in the present condition of 
the family—he looked round the table at the place 
| where I had used to sit in happy old days, and 
sighed out: ‘*I wish, Molly, George was here.” 

“Do you, Martin?” says Aunt Lambert, 
flinging into his arms. 

** Yes, I do; but I don’t wish you to choke 
| me, Molly,” he says. “TI love him dearly. I 
|may go away and never see him again, and 
take his foolish little sweet-heart along with me. 
| I suppose you will write to each other, children? 
I can’t prevent that, you know; and until he 
changes his mind, I suppose Miss Theo won’t 
obey Papa’s orders, and get him out of her fool- 
ish little head. Wilt thou, Theo?” 

** No, dearest, dearest, best Papa!” 

‘*What! more embraces and kisses! 
does all this mean ?” 

‘**Tt means that—that George is in the draw- 
ing-room,” says Mamma. 

‘*Ishe? My dearest boy!” cries the General. 
‘¢Come to me—come in!” And when I entered 
he held me to his heart and kissed me. 

I confess at this I was so overcome that I fell 
down on my knees before the dear, good man. 
| and sobbed on his own. 

‘*God bless you, my dearest boy!” he mut- 
ters, hurriedly. ‘‘ Always loved you as a son— 
haven’t I, Molly! Broke my heart nearly when 
I quarreled with you about this little— What! 
| —odds marrowbones !—a// down on your knees! 
| Mrs. Lambert, pray what is the meaning of all 
| this ?” 

‘* Dearest, dearest Papa! I will go with you 
all the same!” whimpers one of the kneeling 
party. ‘* And I will wait—oh! as long as ever 
| my dearest father wants me!” 

*¢ In Heaven’s name!” roars the General, ‘‘ tell 
me what has happened ?” 

What had happened was, that George Esmond 
Warrington and Theodosia Lambert had been 





What 





| 


a 
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married in Southwark that morning, their banns 
having been duly called in the church of a cer- 
tain friend of the Reverend Mr. Sampson. 





CHAPTER LXXIX. 
CONTAINING BOTH COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. 


We who had been active in the guilty scence 
of the morning felt trebly guilty when we saw 
the effect which our conduct had produced upon 
him, whom, of all others, we loved and respected. 
The shock to the good man was strange, and 
pitiful to us to witness who had administered it. 
The child of his heart had deceived and disobey- 
ed him. I declare I think, my dear, now, we 
would not or could not do it over again: his 
whole family had entered into a league against 
him. Dear, kind friend and father! We know 
thou hast pardoned our wrong—in the heaven 
where thou dwellest among purified spirits who 
learned on earth how to love and pardon! To 
love and forgive were easy duties with that man. 
Beneficence was natural to him, and a sweet, 
smiling humility; and to wound either was to 
be savage and brutal, as to torture a child, or 
strike blows at a nursing woman. The deed 
done, all us guilty ones groveled in the earth, 
before the man we had injured. I pass over the 
scenes of forgiveness, of reconciliation, of com- 
mon worship together, of final separation, when 
the good man went away to his government, and 
the ship sailed away before us, leaving me and 
Theo on the shore. We stood there, hand in 
hand, horribly abashed, silent, and guilty. My 
wife did not come to me till her father went: in 
the interval between the ceremony of our mar- 
riage and his departure she had remained at home, 
occupying her old place and bed by her sister’s 
side: he as kind as ever, but the women almost 


speechless among themselves. Aunt Lambert, 
for once, unkind and fretful in her temper, and 
little Hetty feverish and strange, and saying, ‘‘T 
wish we were gone. I wish we were gone.” 
Though admitted to the house, and forgiven, I 
slunk away during those last days, and only saw 
my wife for a minute or two in the street, or with 
her family. She was not mine till they were 
gone. We went to Winchester and Hampton 
for what may be called our wedding. It was but 
a dismal business. For a while we felt utterly 
lonely; and of our dear father, as if we had bur- 
ied him, or drove him to the grave by our undu- 
tifulness. 

I made Sampson announce our marriage in 
the papers. (My wife could never bear to see 
the poor fellow afterward.) I took Mrs. War- 
rington back to my old lodgings in Bloomsbury, 
where there was plenty of room for us, and our 
modest married life began. I wrote home a let- 
ter to my mother in Virginia, informing her of 
no particulars, but only that Mr. Lambert being 
about to depart for his government, I considered 
myself bound in honor to fulfill my promise to- 
ward his dearest daughter; and stated that I in- 
tended to carry out my intention of completing 
my studies for the Bar, and qualifying myself 
for employment at home, or in our own or any 
other colony. My good Mrs. Mountain an- 
swered this letter by desire of Madam Esmond, 
she said, who thought that, for the sake of peace, 
my communications had best be conducted that 
way. I found my relatives in a fury which was 
perfectly amusing to witness. The butler’s face, 
as he said ‘‘ Not at home,” at my uncle’s house 
in Hill Street, was a blank tragedy might have 
been studied by Garrick when he sees Banquo. 
My poor little wife was on my arm, and we were 
tripping away, laughing at the fellow’s accueil, 
when we came upon my lady in a street stoppage 
in her chair. I took off my hat and made her 
the lowest possible bow. I affectionately asked 
after my dear cousins. ‘‘ I—I wonder you dare 
look me in the face!” Lady Warrington gasped 
out. ‘Nay, don’t deprive me of that precious 
privilege,” says I. ‘*Move on, Peter,” she 
screams to her chairman. ‘Your lJadyship 
would not impale your husband's own flesh and 
blood,” says I. She rattles up the glass of her 
chair in a fury. I kiss my hand, take cff my 
hat, and perform another of my very finest bows. 

Walking shortly afterward in Park with my 
dearest companion, I met my little cousin exer- 
cising on horseback with a groom behind kim. 
As soon as he sees us, he gallops up to us, the 
groom powdering afterward and bawling out, 
‘Stop, Master Miles, stop!” ‘‘I’m not to 
speak to my cousin,” says Miles, ‘‘ but telling 
you to send my love to Harry is not speaking to 
you. Isit? Isthatmynewcousin? I’m not 
told not to speak to her. I'm George’s cousin, 
Sir Miles Warrington, Baronet’s scn, and you 
are very pretty!” ‘*Now, duce now, Master 
Miles,” says the groom, touching his hat to us; 





and the boy trots away laughing and looking at 
us over his shoulder. ‘* You see how my rela- 
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tions have determined to treat me,” I say to my us (Madame de Bernstein never came ; she sent 


partner. 


*¢ As if I married you for your rela- her coach for us sometimes, or made inquiries 


tions!” says Theo, her eyes beaming joy and | regarding us by her woman or her major-domo) 


love into mine. Ah, how happy we were! how 
brisk and pleasant the winter! How snug the 
kettle by the fire (where the abashed Sampson 
sometimes came and made.the punch) ; how de- 
lightful the night at the theatre, for which our 
friends brought us tickets of admission, and 
where we daily expected our new play of Poca- 
hontas would rival the successes of all former 
tragedies. ‘ 

The fickle old aunt of Clarges Street, who re- 
ceived me on my first coming to London with 
my wife with a burst of scorn, mollified present- 
ly, and as soon as she came to know Theo (whom 
she had pronounced to be an insignificant little 
country-faced chit), fell utterly in love with her, 
and would have her to tea and supper.every day 
there was no other company. ‘As for com- 
pany, my dears,” she would say, ‘‘I don’t ask 
you. You are no longer du monde. Your mar- 
riage has put that entirely out of the question.” 
So she would have had us come to amuse her, 
and go in and out by the back-stairs. My wife 
was fine lady enough to feel only amused at this 
reception; and I must do the Baroness’s domes- 
tics the justice to say that had we been duke or 
duchess we could not have been received with 
more respect. Madame de Bernstein was very 
much tickled and amused with my story of Lady 
Warrington and the chair. I acted it for her, 
and gave her anecdotes of the pious Baronet’s 
lady and her daughters, which pleased the mis- 
chievous, lively old woman. 

The Dowager Countess of Castlewood, now 
established in her house at Kensington, gave us 
that kind of welcome which genteel ladies extend 
to their poorer relatives. We went once or twice 
to her ladyship’s drums at Kensington; but 
losing more money at cards, and spending more 
money in coach-hire than I liked to afford, we 
speedily gave up those entertainments, and, I 
dare say, were no more missed or regretted than 
other people in the fashionable world, who are 
carried by death, debt, or other accident, out of 
the polite sphere. My Theo did not in the least 
regret this exclusion. She had made her ap- 


; Was our poor Maria, who, with her husband, 
| Mr. Hagan, often took a share of our homely 
}dinner. Then we had friend Spencer, from the 
Temple, who admired our Arcadian felicity, and 
| gently asked our sympathy for his less fortunate 
| loves; and twice or thrice the famous Doctor 
| Johnson came in for a dish of Theo’s tea—a dish, 
a pailful! ‘‘ And a pail the best thing to feed 
him, Sar!” says Mr. Gumbo, indignantly ; for 
the Doctor’s appearance was not pleasant, nor 
his linen particalarly white. He snorted, he 
| grew red, and sputtered in feeding; he flung his 
| meat about, and bawled out in contradicting peo- 
ple: and annoyed my Theo, whom he professed 
| to admire greatly, by saying, every time he saw 
| her, ‘‘ Madam, you do not love me; I see by 
your manner you do not love me: though I ad- 
| mire you, and come here for your sake. Here 
| is my friend, Mr. Reynolds, that shall paint you: 
he has no ceruse in his paint-box that is as brill- 
|iant as your complexion.” And so Mr. Rey- 
nolds, a most perfect and agreeable gentleman, 
would have painted my wife; but I knew what 
his price was, and did not choose incur that ex- 
pense. I wish I had now, for the sake of the 
children, that they might see what yonder face 
was like some five-and-thirty years ago. To 
me, madam, ’tis the same now as ever; and your 
ladyship is always young !” 

What annoyed Mrs. Warrington with Dr. 
Johnson more than his contradictions, his sput- 
terings, and his dirty nails, was, I think, an 

| unfavorable opinion which he formed of my new 
tragedy. Hagan once proposed that he should 
read some scenes from it after tea. 

“Nay, Sir, conversation is better, 

Doctor. ‘‘Ican read for myself, or hear you at 
the theatre. I had rather hear Mrs. Warring- 
ton’s artless prattle than your declamation of 
Mr. Warrington’s decasyllables. Tell us about 
your household affairs, madam, and whether His 
Excellency your father is well, and whether you 
made the pudden and the butter sauce. The 
| butter sauce was delicious!” (He loved it so 
| well that he had kept a large quantity in the 





” 


says the 


pearance at one of these drums, attired in some | bosom of a very dingy shirt.) ‘‘ You made it as 
little ornaments which her mother left behind | though you loved me—you helped me as though 


her, and by which the good lady set some store ; | 


deal prettier than these poor twinkling stones ; 


you loved me, though you don’t.” 
“‘ Faith, Sir, you are taking some of the pres- 
ent away with you in your waistcoat,” says Ha- 








but I thought her own white neck was a great | 


aad there were dowagers, whose wrinkled old | gan, with much spirit. 
bones blazed with rubies and diamonds, which, | ‘Sir, you are rude!” bawls the Doctor. ‘‘ You 
I am sure, they would gladly have exchanged | are unacquainted with the first principles of po- 
for her modest parure of beauty and freshness. | liteness, which is courtesy before ladies. Hay- 
Not a soul spoke to her—except, to be sure, | ing received a University education, I am sur- 
Beau Lothair, a friend of Mr. Will’s, who prowl- | prised that you have not learned the rudiments 
ed about Bloomsbury afterward, and even sent | of politeness. I respect Mrs. Warrington. I 
my wife a billet. I met him in Covent Garden should never think of making personal remarks 
shortly after, and promised to break his ugly | about her guests before her !” 
face if ever I saw it in the neighborhood of my| ‘‘ Then, Sir,” says Hagan, fiercely, ‘‘ why did 
lodgings, and Madam Theo was molested no | you speak of my theatre?” 
further. ‘* Sir, you are saucy!” roars the Doctor. 

The only one of our relatives who came to see ** De te fabula,” says the actor. ‘I think it 
Vor. XIX.—No. 110.—R 
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is your waistcoat that is saucy! Madam, shall 
I make some punch in the way we make it in 
Ireland ?” 

The Doctor, puffing, and purple in the face, 
was wiping the dingy shirt with a still more du- 
bious pocket-handkerchief, which he then applied 
to his forehead. After this exercise, he blew a 
hyperborean whistle, as if to blow his wrath 
away. ‘‘It ts de me, Sir; though, as a young 
man, perhaps you need not have told me so.” 

**T drop my point, Sir! If you have been 


wrong, I am sure I am bound to ask your par- | 


don for setting you so!” says Mr. Hagan, with 
a fine bow. > 

“Doesn’t he look like a god?” says Maria, 
clutching my wife’s hand: and indeed Mr. Ha- 
gan did look like a handsome young gentleman. 
His color had risen; he had put his hand to his 
breast with a noble air; Chamont or Castalio 
could not present himself better. 

*¢ Let me make you some lemonade, Sir; my 
Papa has sent us a box of fresh limes. May we 
send you some to the Temple?” 

“ Madan, if they stay in your house they will 
lose their quality and turn sweet,” says the Doc- 
tor. ‘‘Mr. Hagan, you are a young saucebox, 
that’s what you are! Ho! ho! It is I have 
been wrong.” 

“Oh! my lord, my Polydore!” bleats Lady 
Maria, when she was alone in my wife’s drawing- 
room : 

“¢Oh! I eould hear thee talk forever thus! 

Eternally admiring; fix and gaze 

On those dear eyes! for every glance they send 

Darts through my soul, and fills my heart with rap- 

ture! 
Thou knowest not, my Theo, what a pearl and 
paragon of a man my Castalio is! My Chamont 
—my—Oh! dear me, child, what a pity it is 
that, in your husband’s tragedy, my Hagan 
should have to take the horrid name of Captain 
Smith!” 

Upon this tragedy not only my literary hopes 
bat much of my financial prospects were found- 
ed. My brother’s debts discharged, my mother’s 
drafts from home duly honored, my own expenses 
paid (which, though moderate, were not incon- 
siderable), pretty nearly the whole of my patri- 
mony had been spent; and this auspicious mo- 
ment I must choose for my marriage! I could 
. Yaise money on my inheritance: that was not 
impossible, though certainly costly. My mother 
could not leave her eldest son without a mainte- 
nance, whatever our quarrels might be. I had 
health, strength, good wits, some friends, and 
reputation—above all, my famous tragedy, which 
the manager had promised to perform; and upon 
the proceeds of this I counted for my present 
support. What becomes of the arithmetic of 
youth? How do we then calculate that a hun- 
dred pounds is a maintenance, and a thousand a 
fortune? How did I dare to play against For- 
tune with such odds? Isucceeded, I remember, 
in convincing my dear General; and he left 
home fancying that his son-in-law had for the 
present necessity at least a score of hundred 


| 





pounds at his command. He and his Molly had 
begun life with less; and the ravens had some- 
how always fed them. As for the women, the 
question of poverty was one of pleasure to those 
sentimental souls; and Aunt Lambert, for her 
part, declared it would be wicked and irreligious 
to doubt of a provision being made for her chil- 
dren. Was the righteous ever forsaken? did the 
just man ever have to beg his bread? She knew 
better than that. ‘‘No, no, my dears! I am not 
going to be afraid on that account, I warrant 
you,” the good soul said. ‘‘ Look at me and my 


|General!” Theo believed all I said, and I wished 


to believe myself. So we actually began life on 
a capital of five acts and about three hundred 
pounds of ready money in hand! 

Well, the day of the appearance of the famous 
tragedy drew near, and my friends canvassed the 
town to get a body of supporters for the opening 
night. I am ill at asking favors of the great; 
but when my Lord Wrotham came to London, 
I went, with Theo in my hand, to wait on his 
lordship, who received us kindly enough, out of 
regard for his old friend her father; though he 
good-naturedly shook a finger at me (at which 
my little wife hung down her head) for having 
stole a march on the good General. However, 
he would do his best for her father’s daughter ; 
hoped for a success; said he had heard great 
things of the piece; and engaged a number of 
places for himself and his friends. But this pa- 
tron secured, I had no-other. ‘‘ Mon cher, at 
my age,” says the Baroness, ‘‘I should bore my- 
self to death at a tragedy: but I will do my best, 
and I will certainly send my people to the boxes. 
Yes; Case, in his best black, looks like a noble- 
man; and Brett, in one of my gowns, has a faux 
air de moi which is quite distinguished. Put 
down my name for two in the front boxes! 
Good-by, my dear! Bonne chance!” The 
Dowager Countess presented compliments (on 
the back of a nine of clubs), had a card-party 
that night, and was quite sorry she and Fanny 
could not go to the tragedy. As for my Uncle 
and Lady Warrington, they were out of the ques- 
tion. After the affair of the sedan-chair I might 
az well have asked Queen Elizabeth to go to Dru- 
ry Lane. These were all my friends—that host of 
aristocratic connections about whom poor Samp- 
son had bragged, and on the strength of whom 
the manager, as he said, had given Mr. Hagan 
his engagement! ‘Where was my Lord Bute? 
Had I not promised his lordship would come? 
he asks, snappishly taking snuff (how different 
from the brisk and engaging and obsequious lit- 
tle manager of six months ago!). ‘‘I promised 
Lord Bute should come?” ‘‘Yes,” says Mr. 
Garrick ; ‘“‘and her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, and his Majesty too!” Poor Samp- 
son owned that he, buoyed up by vain hopes, 
had promised the appearance of these august 
personages. : 

The next day, at rehearsal, matters were 
worse still, and the manager in a fury. ‘‘Great 
Heavens! Sir,” says he, ‘‘into what a pretty 
Look at that 


guet-a-pens have you led me! 
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letter, Sir! 
me one: 


Read that letter!” and he hands 


“My peak Srr [said the letter}],—I have seen his Lord- 
ship, and conveyed to him Mr. Warrington's request that 
he would honor the tragedy of ‘Pocahontas’ with his 
presence. His Lordship is a patron of the drama, and a 
munificent friend of all the liberal arts; but he desires 
me to say that he can not think of attending himself, 
much less of asking his Gracious Master to witness the 





performance of a play, a principal part in which is given 

to an actor who has made a clandestine with a 

daughter of one of his Majesty's nobility! I am your 

well-wisher, Saunpers M‘Durr. 
“Ma. D. Garricx, at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane.” 

My poor Theo had a nice dinner waiting for 
me after the rehearsal. I pleaded fatigue as the 
reason for looking so pale. I did not dare to 
convey to her this dreadful news. 





Panthly Record of Current Cuents. 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record of Domestic Events presents few 
striking features when compared with the stir- 
ring news from abroad. Politicians are, indeed, bus- 
ily engaged in laying schemes for the next Presi- 
dential election; but, as yet, no names of probable 
candidates have been brought prominently forward. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy movement now mak- 
ing is the bold and combined effort in several parts 
of the South to bring about the opening of the Afri- 
can slave-trade. It is quite certain that, in addition 
to that of the Wanderer, several cargoes of native 
Africans have been landed at different points, and 
the slaves are now dispersed over the plantations of 
-the far South. In some sections the prevalent feel- 
ing appears to be favorable to the project, though 
we apprehend that the general sentiment in the 
South is adverse to it.—The Grand Jury of Savan- 
nah, Georgia, who found bills against several per- 
sons charged with complicity in the slave-trade, 
have published a protest, in which they say that 
they were compelled by their oaths, under the in- 
structions of the Court, to find bills, but desire that 
it should be known that they did so unwillingly. 
They say: ‘‘ We feel humbled, as men, in the con- 
sciousness that we are freemen but in name, and 
that we are living, during the existence of such laws, 
under a tyranny as supreme as that of the despotic 
governments of the Old World. Heretofore the peo- 
ple of the South, firm in their consciousness of right 
and strength, have failed to place the stamp of con- 
demnation upon such laws as reflect upon the insti- 
tution of slavery, but have permitted, unrebuked, 
the influence of foreign opinion to prevail in their 
support. Longer to yield to a sickly sentiment of 
pretended philanthropy and diseased mental aberra- 
tion of ‘higher law’ fanatics, the tendency of which 
is to debase us in the estimation of civilized nations, 
is weak and unwise. Regarding all such laws as 
tending to encourage such results, and consequently 
as baneful in their effects, we unhesitatingly adve- 
cate the repeal of all laws which directly or indirect- 
ly condemn this institution, and those who have in- 
herited or maintain it ; and think it the duty of the 
Southern people to require their legislators to unite 
their efforts for the accomplishment of this object.” 
—The ‘Southern Commercial Convention,” which 
assembled at Vicksburg on the 11th of May, passed 
a resolution, by a vote of 47 to 16, to the effect that 
‘‘all laws, State or Federal, prohibiting the African 
slave-trade, ought to be abolished.” The resolution 
was vehemently opposed by Mr. Foote, formerly Sen- 
ater of Mississippi, who showed that ten Southern 
States had laws directly prohibiting the trade. 
Captain Townsend, the commander of the brig Put- 
nam or Echo, which was captured as a slaver, and 
the survivors of whose cargo were sent to Liberia in 





the steamer Niagara, was brought to trial at Key | 





West on the 19th of May. The Court directed the 
Jury to acquit the prisoner, on the ground that there 
was no proof that the vessel was owned in whole or 
in part by a citizen of the United States, or navi- 
gated in behalf of a citizen of the United States, 
which was material to be proved in order to main- 
tain the indictment, nor was there any proof that 
the vessel was a foreign vessel. 

The Attorney-General, by the direction of the 
President, has replied to a joint letter from the 
Judges of Utah. He says that if crimes have been 
committed by the Mormons, it is not the intention 
of the Government to allow any one to escape whose 
guilt can be proved, and that the District-Attorney 
has been instructed to use all diligence to bring to 
justice criminals of every degree; but that the 
usual modes of procedure must be exhausted before 
others are adopted. The President condemns the 
recent action of Judge Cradlebaugh. He is of opin- 
ion that the Governor of the Territory alone has 
the power to issue a requisition upon the command- 
er for military support ; that there was no apparent 

ion for the p of the military at the Court 
in Provo; that if 4 rescue of prisoners had been at- 
tempted, it was the duty of the Marshal, not of the 
Judge, to summon the necessary force to protect 
the authorities; that the troops should not have 
been summoned without the concurrence of the Gov- 
ernor, nor retained against his remonstrance; and 
that the recent disregard of these principles has 
been in many ways extremely unfortunate.—The 
latest intelligence from the Territory represents that 
the people are in a very excited and turbulent con- 
dition. At the final adjournment of the United 
States Court, Judge Cradlebaugh caused an entry 
to be made upon the records to the effect that the 
interference of the Mormons with the course of jus- 
tice had rendered the administration of justice im- 
possible, and that in consequence the Court had ad- 
journed sine die.—Governor Cumming having re- 
ceived information that large bodies of men had as- 
sembled with apparently illegal objects in the mount- 
ains surrounding the Salt Lake Valley, issued a 
proclamation, on the 9th of May, ordering them to 
disperse under pain of being declared, in ease of re- 
fusal, disturbers of the peace, and of being dealt 
with accordingly.—The Deseret News, on the con- 
trary, says that unusual quiet prevails, most of the 
people being engaged in industry.—The Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs asserts that the Indians 
who committed the Mountain Meadow massacre 
were aided by whites. He has succeeded in recov- 
ering 16 children, who are believed to be the sole 
survivors of the party of 140 persons composing that 
party.— From Arizona we have intelligence of 
outrages committed by organized bands of ruffians, 
who, under the name of Regulators, attempted. to 
expel the Mexican inhabitants from Sonorita Val- 
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ley, and committed. several murders. The Amer- 
icans at Tubac publicly denounced these outrages ; 
and a company of troops were detailed from Fort 
Buchanan to put a stop to further proceedings.—— 
In New Mexico the Comanche hostilities still con- 
tinue. After a march of more than 200 miles Cap- 
tain Van Dorn came up, on the 12th of May, with 
a band of about 100 Indians. A brisk fight took 
place in a ravine covered with underbrush, in which 
fifty Comanches, among whom were eight women, 
were killed, five wounded, and thirty-six made pris- 
oners. Of our troops two were killed and eleven 
wounded. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued a circu- 
lar saying that the immunity of our vessels at sea 
from seizure, search, or detention, or visit, in time 
of peace, by vessels of war of any foreign nation 
being now admitted by all the maritime powers of 
the world, it is desirable that the nationality of our 
vessels should always be promptly displayed in the 
presence of a ship of war. Collectors of customs are 
therefore directed to request captains of merchant 
vessels to display their colors as promptly as possible 
whenever they meet upon the ocean an armed cruiser 
of any nation.—tThe Secretary of State, in reply 
to an inquiry of a naturalized citizen, born in France, 
writes: ‘It is understood that the French Govern- 
ment claims military service from all natives of 
France who may be found within its jurisdiction. 
Your naturalization in this country will not exempt 
you from that claim if you should voluntarily repair 
thither.”——Recent investigations into the affairs 
of the Post-Office, lead to the belief that the Depart- 
ment loses large sums by the use of counterfeit 
stamps, and genuine ones which have been before 
used, the marks of cancellation having been removed 


by acids. There are said to be two classes of persons 
engaged in these frauds, those who manufacture | 


counterfeits either by photography or from spurious 
engraved plates; and those that gather genuine 
stamps from waste paper collections, clean them, 
and sell them as new. As there are 50,000 post- 
masters and clerks in the country, who are author- 
ized to sell stamps, it is almost impossible, under 
the present system, to guard against these frauds. 
The election in Virginia for Governor and mem- 
bers of Congress and the State Legislature was held 
on the 28th of May. For Governor, Mr. Letcher, 
Democrat, was elected by about 6000 majority. For 
members of Congress, seven ‘‘ regular Democrats,” 


five “independent Democrats,” and one ‘‘Opposition” | 
are probably elected. The Legislature is Democratic | 


in both branches. The message of Governor Good- 
win, of New /ampshire, re ds a short session 
of the Legislature, and economy in the administra- 
tion of government. The debt of the State is only 
about $72,000. There are in the State about 700 
miles of railroad, which cost more than $20,000,000 : 
much of the stock is unproductive; but as the roads 
have largely developed the resources and increased 
the wealth of the State, the Governor suggests a re- 
duction of their taxation. Hesays that New Hamp- 
shire yields to no State in her adherence to the Fed- 
eral Union and the Constitution, and her people will 
never tolerate the doctrines of nullification, or the 
idea of a dissolution of this Confederacy, but while 
she allows to all other States their rights, she will 
maintain hers. She will never meddle with the do- 
mestic institutions of her sister States, but is bound 
to prevent the extension of Slavery over territory 
now free. 

From Pike’s Peak the prevailing tenor of the in- 











telligence is that the reports of the gold discoveries 
are almost wholly fabrications. The public prints 
have for weeks been filled with reports of the suffer- 
ings of the emigrants to that region; thousands of 
whom had turned back long before they reached 
their destination. They threatened to destroy sev- 
eral towns on the Missouri, on the ground that they 
had been decoyed into emigrating by the inhabitants 
and land-speculators. Many, however, still pushed 
forward, confident that gold existed. The latest ac- 
counts, which come down to June 1, strongly con- 
firm this opinion. According to these, rich nuggets 
had been discovered at the north fork of Vasques 
Creek, one of the localities indicated in previous ac- 
counts as highly auriferous. A careful comparison 
of all the reports which have been as yet received, 
leads to the belief that gold does actually exist there 
in considerable quantities; but leave it doubtful 
whether the amount is sufficient to warrant the un- 
dertaking of the long and difficult journey to the 
places of deposit. At all events, none should go 
there unless thoroughly provided with outfit and 
provisions for some months. From Frazer's River 
the accounts assume a decidedly favorable aspect. 

From almost every section of the country we learn 
that the amount of land under cultivation is larger 
than ever before; and the general prospects of the 
coming harvest are highly favorable. An almost 
unexampled frost occurred on the night of the 4th 
of June. It extended over a considerable part of 
New England, the western portions of New York, and 
the northern parts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illi- 
nois. It was at first supposed that the crops of al- 
most every species were cut off; but from more re- 
liable investigations the damage is thus stated: 
“Garden vegetables have been nearly all destroyed. 
Corn in some few places is also totally ruined; but 
there is yet time for it to mature if planted again. 
In other localities we find that corn is reported as 
being materially injured, but not to such an extent 
as to preclude the probability of its starting again 
from the roots and yielding a reasonable crop. Ap- 
ples, where the frost was most severe, are killed out- 
right, and most other descriptions of fruit have suf- 
fered past redemption. Wheat, rye, oats, and bar- 
ley escaped with very little damage. Grass was 
not damaged in the least.” 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Mezico we receive no intelligence of special 
importance, beyond the report that the Government 
of Miramon have issued a decree restoring Santa 
| Anna to all the rights and titles which he formerly 

held, and had invited him to return to the country. 
| In reference to the recognition of the Government 
| of Juarez by our Minister, Mr. M‘Lane, Miramon’s 
| Minister of Foreign Affairs says, in a circular ad- 
| dressed to the Governors of Departments, that al- 

though it imports an insult to the majority of the 
| Mexican nation, it is not to be supposed to be in con- 
| formity to the views of the North American people, 
| and that Americans will not be molested while they 
| abstain from taking part in the dissensions of the 
|country. He says that certain speculators have 
| fixed their eyes upon portions of the Mexican terri- 
| tory, which they desire to appropriate for the pur- 
| pose of introducing slavery, which is reprobated by 
| all. He also alludes to the suggestions for alienating 
| the frontier states. This he says would be injurious 








| to the honor of the nation, and would be opposed to 
| the rights of the holders of the foreign debt.—The 
agen gt of Miramon is straining every nerve 


to raise money to carry on the war, which is still 
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raging all over the country with varied success. 
The American fleet in the Gulf has been considerably 
strengthened. It will soon consist of fifteen vessels, 
of which six are propellers, three side-wheel steam- 
ers, five sloops of war, and one frigate, carrying in 
all 228 guns. 

The Legislature of Nicaragua has finally ratified 
the Belly canal contract with certain important 
modifications. As the contract now stands, two 
years are allowed for the commencement of the work 
and six for its completion. If events of grave im- 
portance impede the progress of the work, the 
Company are to have three more years. If the | 
canal is not completed within this time, the grants 
of land made to the Company are null and void. | 
All cultivated lands within the limits granted are to | 
remain the property of their present possessors, the 
Company to receive an equivalent from the public 
lands. 

The revolutionary movements in the various | 
South American States have met with ill success. 
In Venezuela the partisans of the Monagas dynasty 
had risen at various points against the present Gov- 
ernment, but had been uniformly put down.—In 
Chili a severe action took place on the 29th of April, 
between the Government forces under Vidaurri and 
the revolutionists commanded by Gallo. The latter 
were completely defeated, the commander being 
obliged to flee for his life. The insurrection is now 
thought to be at an end; and Government has 
opened the ports which had been closed to commerce. 
—Recent intelligenc2 from the Argentine Republic 
renders it probable that President Urquiza is about 
to make a serious effort to bring the province of 
Buenos Ayres again into the Confederation, from 
which it has been practically separated since 1852. 
He is said to be concentrating his forces with that 
purpose, and to have secured the assistance of Presi- 
dent Lopez, of Paraguay, in return for his aid in 
bringing about a settlement with the United States. 
—Captain Page is now engaged in the prosecution | 
of his explorations of the waters of La Plata, which | 
were interrupted by the difficulties with Lopez. 
The immediate object of his expedition is to endeav- 
or to ascend the Pilcomayo to Bolivia. | 

EUROPE. | 

The sovereigns of Austria, France, and Sardinia | 
have each put forth manifestoes expressing their 
views in respeet to the war which is now raging. 
That of the Emperor of Austria is addressed to the 
Austrians and Germans. He says that he has or- 
dered his army to put a stop to the inimical acts | 
which, for a series of years, have been committed by | 
Sardinia against the rights of his crown and the in- 








the danger of war—should, as a preliminary meas- 
ure, disarm. Urged by friendly Powers, he had 
finally consented to a proposal for a general disarm- 
ament. This failed in consequence of the conditions 
insisted upon by Sardinia. He then demanded that 
Sardinia should place its army upon a peace footing, 
and disband its free corps. This was refused, and 
he had ordered his army to enter Sardinia. He was 


| honor and duty. 


| pression. 


| their independence. 


aware of the importance of the step, and fully sensi- 
ble of the evils of war. But, he says, ‘‘the heart 
of the monarch must be silent at the command of 
On the frontiers is an armed ene- 
my who, in alliance with the revolutionary party, 
openly announces his intention to obtain possession 
of the dependencies of Austria in Italy. To support 
him, the ruler over France, who, under futile pre- 
texts, interferes in the legally established relations 
of the Italian peninsula, has set his troops in move- 
ment, and detachments of them have already crossed 
the frontiers of Sardinia.” The young Emperor goes 
on to say, that the present revolutionary movement 
was caused by monarchs as well as by private indi- 
viduals; and that when the interests of humanity 
had been in danger of overthrow in Europe, Provi- 
dence had often used the sword of Austria to avert 
the evil. He hopes, in conclusion, that Austria will 
not stand alone in the struggle. The soil where the 
battle was to be fought had been made fruitful by 
the blood of Germans. The enemies of Germany 
had generally begun the attack in Italy; and the 
feeling that Germany was now menaced was preva- 
lent. 

The manifesto of the Emperor of France boldly 
affirms that the object of the war is to expel the 
Austrians from Italy. The invasion of Sardinia, 
says Napoleon, after terms had been accepted which 
ought to have secured peace, “‘ means that Austria 
has brought matters to such an extremity that she 
must either rule up to the Alps, or Italy must be free 
to the shores of the Adriatic.” Moderation, he says, 
has heretofore been the rule of his conduct; energy 
had now become his duty. France should arm and 


| resolutely tell Europe that she desired no conquests, 


but would maintain her traditional policy. She 
would observe treaties so long as they were not vi- 
olated against her. She would respect the territo- 
ries and rights of neutral powers; but her sympa- 
thies were for a people who groan under foreign op- 
“The object of the war,” says Napoleon, 
“tis to restore Italy to herself, not to impose upon 


| her a change of masters; and we shall then have 


upon our frontiers a friendly people who owe to us 
We do not go into Italy to fo- 
ment disorder or to disturb the power of the Holy 








tegrity of the realm which God has placed under his | Father, whom we have replaced upon his throne, but 
care; which acts have now attained their highest | to remove from him this foreign pressure which 
point. More than ten years ago, Sardinia, violat- | weighs upon the whole Peninsula, and to help to 
ing international law and the usages of war, entered | establish there order based upon legitimate satisfied 
the Lombardo-Venetian territory, without any of- | interests.”—When this formal declaration of war had 
fense being given, with the intention of acquiring | been read in the Senate, M. Troplong said, by way 
possession of it. They were defeated; yet he pro- | of explanation, that the Emperor could not allow 
posed reconciliation, and did not appropriate to him- | Turin, which is the key of the Alps—any more than 
self one inch of Sardinian territory. The reward for | Rome, which holds the keys of the Church, by the 
this forbearance was a continuation of enmity and | hands of a holy and venerable Pontiff—to fall under 
perfidious agitation against the peace of the Lom- | the usurped yoke of an influence hostile to France. 
bardo-Venetian territories. Yet knowing the value | Italy would be restored to her nationality —she 
of peace he bore with these hostile acts, He accept- | would not be revolutionized, but liberated. 

ed the mediation of the friendly Powers, and agreed | The King of Sardinia addresses his manifesto to 
to the suggestions of the Government of Great Brit- | the army. Hg says: “‘ Austria, who is increasing 
ain, with conditions calculated to bring about a sin- | her armies on our frontier, threatens to invade our 
cere and durable peace. One of these conditions was | territory because here liberty reigns with order; be- 
that Sardinia—the Power which had brought about | cause not might, but concord and affection between 
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the people and the sovereign, here govern the State. 
Because the groans of oppressed Italy here find an 
echo, Austria dares to ask us, who are only armed 
in self-defense, to lay down our arms and submit to 
her clemency. The insulting demand met with the 
reply it deserved. I rejected it with contempt. 
Soldiers, I tell it to you, convinced that you will 
take an insult to your King and your nation as an 
insult to yourselves. The announcement I make to 
you is an announcement of war. You will have to 
face an enemy not new to you. But if it is brave 
and disciplined, you need not fear the comparison. 
I will lead you. We have made each other's ac- 
quaintance before this on more than one occasion, in 
the heat of battle, when, fighting by the side of 
my magnanimous father, I had occasion to admire 
your courage. You will have for companions those 
intrepid soldiers of France, conquerors in so many 
noted battles, who were your brethren in arms on 
the Tchernaya, and whom Napoleon III., who is 
always to be found where there is a just cause to de- 
fend, or civilization to p te, sends ¢ ly to 
our aid in numerous battalions. March, then, con- 
fident of victory, and twine new laurels round your 
flag—that tricolor under the folds of which the élite 
of the youth of Italy is collected, and which indicates 
to you that the task before you is the independence 
of Italy,—that just and holy word which will be 
your battle-cry.” 

The dismemberment of her Italian dominions from 
the Austrian Empire is thus definitely laid down by 
the allies as the object of the war. The smaller 
German states apprehend danger to themselves from 
the threatened supremacy of France, and seem 
strongly inclined to give to Austria that support 
which the Emperor anticipates in his manifesto. 
The King of Saxony opened the Diet with a speech 
demanding money for warlike purposes. He said 
that the “war threatened to make doubtful the 
treaties upon which the rights of Europe now rest. 
Should war ensue for the protection of the just cause, 
his Majesty hopes with confidence that God will be 
with Saxony and with Germany in general.”—In the 
Federal Diet a proposition for placing an army on the 
Rhine was introduced by the Hanoverian deputy. 
This was opposed by the Prussian envoy. He said 
that Prussia had repeatedly given assurance that in 
case of need she would put out her whole strength, 
and go far beyond her federal obligations to defend 
the safety and independence of Germany. The 
Prussian Government had therefore a right to ex- 
pect that its confederates would leave to it the initia- 
tive of adopting such military measures as might be 
required, and it could not give its approval to any 
proposition which anticipates events. In his address 
at the closing of the Prussian Chambers, the Regent 
announces that “‘ Prussia is determined to maintain 
the basis of European public right, and the balance 
of power in Europe. It is her right and duty to 
stand up for the security, the protection, and the 
national interests of Germany, and she will not resign 
the assertion of these her prerogatives. She expects 
that all the German confederate Powers will stand 
firmly by her side in the fulfillment of that mission.” 





This we interpret to mean that if Austria is attacked | 


in her German dominions, all Germany will be ready 
to aid her; but that so long as the war is confined 
to Italy, the Confederation will maintain an armed 
neutrality. In the mean while her army has been 
raised to the war footing; the federal fortresses are 
being rapidly armed afd garrisoned, and war budgets 
are created by all the minor powers. Every thing 











betokens that the German Confederation will be pre- 
pared to act against France and Sardinia at a mo- 
ment’s notice, should the existence of Austria be 
seriously threatened.—On the Swiss frontier efforts 
have been made by Italian refugees to incite an in- 
surreetion in Lombardy, but they were put down by 
the Swiss authorities. The Swiss Federal Diet has 
passed a decree prohibiting the exportation to and 
collecting arms by the inhabitants of places near the 
Italian frontiers. Fugitives able to bear arms are 
prohibited from passing through the Cantons from 
the territory of one belligerent to that of the others. 
—tThe Russian Government denies officially that 
there exists any treaty of alliance, either offensive or 
defensive, between Russia and any other Power 
whatsoever. ‘‘Ata moment,” says the official jour- 
nal, ‘when all Europe is making maritime or mili- 
tary arrangements on a large scale, the Emperor was 
obliged to provide, by the means of political pru- 
dence, for any emergencies. His Majesty retains in 
the present juncture entire liberty of action, and we 
need hardly add he is animated by the sentiment of 
preserving the dignity of his crown and the interests 
of the country."——The Monitcur announces that a 
note had been sent to foreign Governments to the 
effect that the commerce of neutral States will be 
respected, and the principles laid down at the Paris 
Congress observed; pledges the French Government 
to the protocol annexed to the Treaty of Paris, which 
enacts that privateering is and remains abolished ; 
that the neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war; and that neutral 
goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are 
not liable to capture under an enemy’s flag ; and that 
blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective ; 
that is, must be maintained by a force sufficient re- 
ally to prevent access to the coast of the enemy. 
The German Confederation, which must play so 
prominent a part in case the war becomes general, 
is a defensive league between the governments of 
thirty-five independent States. These are, Austria, 
Prussia, the Kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, 
and Wirtemberg ; twenty-five Duchies, Electorates, 
and Principalities ; and four Free Cities—thirty-five 
members in all. Only about one-third of Austria 





| and three-fourths of Prussia belong to the Confedera- 


tion. The population is about 43,000,000, of which 
the German States of Austria contain 13,000,000. 
By the articles of confederation all the members 
possess equal rights; they pledge themselves to 
each other to defend each member from foreign at- 
tack and domestic insurrection; any member can 
enter into any league or treaty which does not in- 
jure other members, except in case of war declared 
by the Confederation, when no member can form any 
separate league or treaty; the members can not 
make war upon each other, but must submit all dif- 
ferences to the Diet, whose action is final. Ifany fed- 
erate State commences a war out of Germany, the 
Confederation, as such, has nothing to do with it; 
or if any State having foreign possessions is attacked 
in them, the Confederation is not obliged to assist it, 
unless the Diet decides that the federal territory is 
endangered. Thus the Confederation took no part 
in the Hungarian and Italian wars of 1848, ’50; 
Austria or Prussia might have taken sides in the 
Crimean war without involving the other States. 
So, while the present war is waged in Italy, or even if 
it should be carried into Hungary, the Confederation 
is not bound to take part in it. It is necessarily in- 
volved only in case some part of Germany is endan~ 
gered. The affairs of the Confederation are man- 
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aged by a Diet, which sits at Frankfort on the Maine, 
in which Austria presides, the larger States having 
two, three, and four votes each, the smaller one 
each—the whole number being seventy. The ordi- 
nary affairs of the league are managed by a commit- 
tee of seventeen members, in which Austria, Prus- 
sia, the four smaller kingdoms, and four other mem- 
bers have each one vote; the remaining six votes 
are divided among the other members. The smaller 
Powers have thus a voiee in the Diet quite out of 
proportion to their population; but this is neutral- 
ized by the tacitly admitted claim of Austria and 
Prussia to the sole right of proposing important 
measures. The military force of the Confederation 
is nominally very large. When raised to a war 
footing it amounts to about 550,000. men, made up 
of the contingents of the various States, of which 
those of Austria and Prussia compose more than half, 
leaving about 250,000 to be furnished by the smaller 
Powers. In case, therefore, of a general war, in 
which Prussia and the other German States should 
take sides with Austria, the entire Prussian army 
(which is shown in our ‘‘ Editor’s Table” to number 
nearly 400,000 men, exclusive of the Landwehr of 
the second levy), together with the 250,000 of the 
minor German Powers, would be arrayed against 
France, Sardinia, and such other allies as they may 
secure. 

The actual advance of the Austrians into the Sar- 
dinian territory was delayed until the 29th of April. 
On that day the Commander-in-Chief, General Gyu- 
lai, with a strong foree, crossed the Ticino, the Sar- 
dinians falling back without offering any resistance. 
The presumed object of this movement was to crush 
the Sardinian forces, and even to advance upon the 
capital before the arrival of the French allies. Ifsuch 
was the design it was not carried out. The Aus- 
trians advanced less than forty miles, and then spread 
themselves out in the most fertile province of Pied- 
mont, where they levied exhausting contributions 
upon the inhabitants, although Gyulai had issued a 
proclamation promising that the inhabitants should 
be treated with the utmost consideration. ‘The 
Imperial eagles,” he said, “if you salute them on 
their arrival without anger and without resistance, 
will bring you order, tranquillity, moderation ; and 
the peaceable citizen may be assured that liberty, 
honor, the laws, and property shall be respected and 
protected as sacred and inviolable things. The con- 
stant discipline, which in the Imperial troops is equal 
to their valor, is a guarantee for my word.” Aus- 
tria, he says, appears solely to ‘‘ combat a turbulent 
party, few in number, and strong only in audacity, 
and which prevents the voice of the true Piedmont- 
ese people from being heard. When your adversary 
and ours,” he concludes, ‘‘ shall have been vanquish- 
ed, when order and peace shall have been restored, 
you, who may now call us your enemies, will soon 
consider us as your liberators and friends.” The 
reason assigned for the failure of the Austrians to 
advance further is that sudden and unexpected rains 
had caused such inundations as to render it impossi- 
ble for an army to march through the flat, marshy 
country. 

In the mean while French troops had been push- 
ed forward with the utmost rapidity, across the 
Alps by land, and by sea to Genoa, so that in a few 
days the allies were fully as strong as the Austrians. 
On the 10th of May the Emperor Napoleon, having 
confided the regency to the Empress, set out for It- 
aly to take the command of the army in person. 
He arrived at Genoa on the 12th, where he was wel- 





comed with the utmost enthusiasm. His first ‘‘ or- 
der of the day” reminds us of the addresses by which 
the First Napoleon was accustomed to excite the en- 
thusiasm of his troops. We give it in full: 


** Soldiers, I come to place myself at your head, to con- 
duct you to the combat. We are about to second the 
struggles of a people now vindi g their independ 
and to rescue them from foreign oppression. This is a 
sacred cause, which has the sympathies of the civilized 
world, 

“TI need not stimulate your ardor. Every step will re- 
mind you of a victory. In the Via Sacra of ancient Rome 
inscriptions were engraved upon the marble, reminding 
the people of their exalted deeds. It is the same to-day. 
In passing Mondove, Marengo, Lodi, you will, in the 
midst of those glorious recoll g in an- 
other Via Sacra. Preserve that strict discipline whieh is 
the honor of the army. Here—forget it not—there are no 
other enemies than those who fight against you in battle. 
Remain compact, and abandon not your ranks to hasten 
forward. Beware of too great enthusiasm, which is the 
only thing I fear. The new arms de precision are dan- 
gerous only at a distance. They will not prevent the 
bayonet from being what it has hitherto been—the terri- 
ble weapon of the French infantry. 

“Soldiers! Let us all do our duty, and put our confi- 
dence in God. Our country expects much from yon. 
From one end of France to the other the following words 
of happy augury re-echo: ‘ The new army of Italy will be 
worthy of her elder sister!’ * 








The Emperor then devoted himself to maturing 
his plans for the campaign, while the Austrians, aft- 
er as far as possible exhausting the country, slowly 
retired toward their own frontiers. Want of full 
preparation of supplies, unfavorable weather, and the 
overflow of the rivers prevented the allies from ad- 
vancing in force, and beyond unimportant skirmish- 
es of advanced parties no actual engagement took 
place until the 20th of May, when a severe action 
was fought at Montebello, on the very spot where, 
on the 9th of June, 1800, the Austrians were defeat- 
ed by Lannes. The bulletin of the French com- 
mander, General Forey, says, that at about noon he 
received intelligence that a strong Austrian column, 
with artillery, had driven the Sardinian advance 
posts out of Montebello; he i diately pushed for- 
ward reinforcements, and after several military ma- 
neeuvres, made an attack upon Montebello, where 
the Austrians had entrenched themselves. A des- 
perate hand-to-hand conflict then ensued in the 
streets of the village, which was carried house by 
house; at length the Austrians, though strongly 
entrenched in the church-yard, were forced to give 
way, their last position being carried at the point of 
the bayonet. It was now half past 6 o'clock, and 
the French General did not think it prudent te fol- 
low up his success. The French loss, he says, was 
from 600 to 700 men, killed and wounded, there be- 
ing among them an unusual proportion of officers, 
Among those who were killed was General Beuret, 
who led the attacking column. The Austrian loss 
he thinks must have been much greater. Two hun- 
dred prisoners were taken. He estimates the Aus- 
trian force at from 15,000 to 18,000 men. The Aus- 
trian bulletin simply says: “‘On the 20th General 
Stadion sent out a reconnoitring party to learn the 
strength and position of the enemy’s right wing. 
They advanced toward Teglio and Montebello, where 
they met the enemy in superior force. After a very 
severe conflict General Stadion drew back his troops 
in perfect order to the left bank of the Po, after hav- 
ing, however, forced the enemy to employ his full 
strength.” The official report of General Gyulai 
says that the Austrians lost 290 killed, 718 wound- 
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ed, and 283 missing. It states that the French and 
Sardinians numbered 40,000 men, while the French 
accounts estimate the number actually engaged at 
from 6000 to 12,000. There seems to be little doubt 
that the Austrians actually engaged outnumbered 
the French; but the latter were every moment re- 
ceiving reinforcements, troops being brought from 
the head-quarters, some 20 miles distant, by railway, 
almost within sight of the field of battle. The fight- 
ing on both sides was of the most desperate descrip- 
tion ; the fire of the Austrian riflemen was terribly 
effective, while the new French artillery more than 
fulfilled all that had been expected from it. On the 
following day an action took place between the Aus- 
trians and the left wing of the allies, under General 
Cialdini. According to the bulletin from Turin, the 
Sardinians crossed the Sesia in two columns; one of 
these sustained a fierce attack from the Austrians at 
a place called Villata, where the Austrians were 
routed, and the Sardinians established themselves at 
Borgo Vercelli. The other column crossed the river 
near Cappucini Vecchi, and after having surprised 
two companies of the enemy, remained at that place. 
Our loss is insignificant ; that of the Austrians con- 
siderable. The Austrian account of this affair dif- 
fers materially from the foregoing. It says: ‘* At 
noon on the 21st about 15,000 of the Franco-Sardin- 
ian army attacked our troops, numbering 3000, at 
Vercelli. Our men retreated fighting to Orfengo. 
At this place two other Austrian brigades hurried to 
the rescue, and threatened the enemy’s flank, who 
retired across the Sesia to the western side of the 
river.” The French account of the affair is probably 
correct, for we hear of the French Emperor having 
visited Vercelli on the 26th.—A still more important 
undertaking was committed to General Garibaldi. 
With a force consisting chiefly of Italian volunteers 
he was sent northward to carry the war into Lom- 
bardy. He crossed the frontier on the 24th of April, 
took possession of the town of Varese, where he was 
attacked on the 26th by an Austrian force, who were 
repulsed. On the 27th, after a severe fight, he en- 
tered Como; the Austrians retreated to Camerlalla, 
where the combat was renewed, and the Austrians 
again retreated toward Milan. All the steamers on 
Lake Maggiore had fallen into the hands of the al- 
lies.—The Emperor of Austria left Vienna on the 
29th of May for the seat of war, arriving at Verona 
on the 3lst. The three sovereigns are now with 
their respective armies. 

The pecuniary state of Austria is very critical. 
A loan of 200,000,000 florins was ordered; but it 
having been found impossible to negotiate it, the 
National Bank undertook to advance two-thirds of 
the nominal value of the loan in new notes, and 
was released, for the present, from the obligation of 
meeting its notes by specie payments; at the same 
time it was decreed that all duties and certain ex- 
cise dues should in future be paid either in silver or 
in payable coupons of the national loan. An addi- 
tional loan of 100,000,000 florins was demanded from 
Lombardy and Venice. It is to be made at the rate 
of 70 per cent., and is to bear interest at 3 per cent. 
upon the whole amount. The money is to be paid 
in by twelve monthly installments. The repayment 
of the loan is to commence in 1862, and is to be com- 
pleted in twenty-five years at the rate of 3,000,000 
of florins a year.——Napoleon, on the other hand, 
for the present, at least, finds no difficulty in obtain- 
ing money from the people without having recourse 
to money-lenders. A national loan of 500,000,000 
francs was asked. There was such a rush of sub- 





scribers that it was found necessary to open addi- 
tional offices. In Paris the office of the Ministry of 
Finance was surrounded by a line of people, many 
of whom had been there all night. In the five days 
during which the books were opened the subscrip- 
tions amounted to 2,307,000,000 francs—nearly five 
times the amount required. The number of sub- 
scribers is 525,000. The Minister of Finance, in his 
report, points to this result as showing the solidity 
of the French financial system, the wealth and pa- 
triotism of the nation, and its entire confidence in 
the wisdom of the Emperor, and its warm sympathy 
in the contest which he is now waging. 

In Great Britain the Parliamentary elections have 
been completed ; 654 Members have been chosen, of 
whom 301 are classified as ‘* Conservatives,” or Min- 
isterial; and 353 ‘‘ Liberals,” or Opposition, of va- 
rious shades. If the Opposition can combine, the 
Derby Ministry, although it has gained some 25 
votes, will still be left in a decided minority.—The 
Queen has issued a preclamation of neutrality: It 
says that as war has broken out between the Em- 
peror of Austria on the one part, and the Emperor 
of France and the King of Sardinia on the other; 
and as Great Britain is on terms of friendship and 
amity with all the belligerents; and as great num- 
bers of British subjects reside, carry on commerce, 
possess property and establishments, and enjoy va- 
rious rights and privileges within the dominions of 
each of these sovereigns, protected by the faith of 
treaties; and as the Queen is desirous of preserving 
the blessings of peace, she is determined to abstain 
from taking any part in the hostilities now waging, 
and to remain at peace with all ; she therefore “ does 
strictly charge and command all her loving subjects to 
govern themselves accordingly, and to observe a strict 
neutrality in and during the aforesaid hostilities and 
war, and to abstain from violating or contravening 
either the laws and statutes of the realm in this be- 
half or the law of nations in relation thereto, as 
they will answer to the contrary at their peril.”— 
Among the things specially prohibited by this proc- 
lamation is the carrying to either belligerent any 
articles which are contraband of war. In reply to 
a question whether coal would be considered as com- 
ing within contraband articles, the Government de- 
clined to decide ; but said that any person who con- 
veyed it did so at his own risk; and if any vessel 
carrying coal should be seized the question whether 
she was a lawful prize must be decided by the prize 
courts before which the vessel is brought.—Military 
and naval preparations on an extensive scale are be- 
ing made; and the formation of volunteer rifle corps 
is strongly urged. A meeting of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company has been summoned to consider 
the propositions made by Government. These are 
to secure a guarantee of 8 per cent. per annum on 
the cost, for 25 years, provided that the telegraph 
is in successful operation at the rate of one hundred 
words an hour; £20,000 per annum to be paid 
for messages. Additional confidence in the ultimate 
success of the enterprise has been occasioned by the 
successful laying of the Red Sea cable from Suez to 
Perim, a distance of 1260 miles. From India the 
most important news is that of the capture of Tantia 
Topee, the last important rebel leader, who has for 
some time been carrying on a harassing guerrilla 
warfare. He was captured on the 15th of April, 
brought before a court-martial, found guilty of re- 
bellion, sentenced to death, and hung on the 18th. 
Only small bodies of insurgents now exist; and are 
easily dispersed whenever encountered. 























Fiterary Watices. 


The Greek Testament, by Henry Atrorp, B.D., ' of substantial knowledge, but enkindles a profound 

Vol. I. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) The feeling of the order, majesty, and admirable harmo- 
labors of Mr. Alford on the critical revision of the nies of the universe. 
New Testament have given him a high place among To Cuba and Back, by Ricuarp H. Dana, Jun. 
the biblical scholars of England. The first volume (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) In this rapid 
of hig great work is here reprinted from the last Lon- sketch of a rapid tropical excursion the reader will 
don edition, containing the revised text of the Four find some repetition of the enjoyment which he ex- 
Gospels, a digest of various readings, marginal refer- perienced in the perusal of the author's ‘‘ Two Years 
ences to verbal and idiomatic usages, copious intro- before the Mast.” Mr. Dana now hails from the 
ductory essays, and a criticaland exegetical comment- forum instead of the forecastle, but he has lost no- 
ary. ‘‘Its digest of various readings,” says a recent | thing of the freshness and vivacity which gave such 
authority, ‘‘is incontestably the best ever presented a perpetual charm to his former narrative. The vol- 
to the world. The exegetical commentaries and the _ ume consists of descriptions of the voyage to Cuba 
prolegomena will be variously valued, of course, by | and back, of social life in Havana, of rural scenes on 
persons of various theological views ; but no one will | a sugar plantation, and brief comments on the polit- 
deny to him the praise of exemplary diligence in the ical condition of the island. Without burdening the 
collection of authorities, of acuteness in the investi- | reader by a load of statistical details, he presents 
gation of vexed questions, of a noble candor not al- | a series of admirably colored pictures, which bring 
ways characteristic of critical scholars, and of a sound the scenery and society of the tropics before the 
common sense equally rare and admirable.” mind's eye in striking perspective. 

The Life of General H. Havelock, K.C.B., by J.| | Summer Pictures from Copenhagen to Venice, by 
T. Heapiey. (Published by Charles Scribner.) Hexry M. Frevp. (Published by Sheldon and Co.) 
The character of this eminent British General is The memorial of a pleasant summer tour, somewhat 
familiar to the American public, although no com- | off the usual track of American travelers, is recorded 
plete account of his military career has hitherto been | in this attractive volume. After spending a week 
given to the world. In the composition of the pres- | or two in England, Mr. Field proceeded to Paris; but 
ent volume Mr. Headley has made use of the va-! instead of devoting a large part of his vacation to 
rious incidental memoirs that have been published | the enchantments of that capital, in a short time 
in England, the official papers issued in India, and | took his departure for Holland, thence to Hamburg, 
the valuable articles on the Indian war in different | and at length to Copenhagen. Crossing the Baltic, 
periodicals, besides having access to some of General | he makes the tour of the most interesting German 
Havelock’s personal records and journals. He has | cities, returning to Paris by the way of Venice, 
wrought up his abundant materials into a lively and | where he passes a delightful week in exploring the 
agreeable narrative, marked by the graphic power | wonders of the ancient City of the Sea. In the ac- 
of his former productions, but to a very considerable | count of his travels he has wisely avoided the tempt- 
degree toned down from their characteristic luxuri- | ation of ambitious writing, ‘and contents himself 
ance. The subject is entirely congenial to his taste, | with the simplest description of his daily experiences, 
and he has treated it with his usual success. Few | without growing tedious by protracted comment. He 
biographies of recent publication are better adapted | evidently entered into the enjoyments of his tour 
to be read both with interest and instruction. Com- | with the most hearty zest, and by his singular nat- 
bining the highest virtues of civil life with rare mil- | uralness of statement causes his readers to share his 
itary talents, the course of General Havelock pre- | pleasure. Always fixing his eye on the bright side 
sents an example of manly excellence of which there of things, and with the spirit of the largest charity, 
are not many instances in modern history. His in- | he mostly dwells on the agreeable aspects of foreign 
tellect was more remarkable for its soundness than | countries, and often finds occasion to commend even 
for variety or originality ; he displayed none of the | the features which are usually mentioned by travel- 
splendid extravagances which often distinguish the | ers only with censure or spleen. Thus he finds many 
progress of a great commander ; but for integrity of | ingenious excuses for the conceited and insolent 
purpose and bravery of conduct he will long chal- | manners of the snobbish Englishmen who often so 
lenge the admiration of the world. In the union of | sorely affront the self-love of Brother Jonathan; and 
religious principle with military enthusiasm he | presents a pleasing picture of domestic life among 
bears a strong resemblance to the valiant herves of | the upper middle classes of French society, which 

the English Commonwealth. is generally represented as hopelessly given over to 

Cosmos, by ALEXANDER Von Heumpotnr, Vol. V. | heartlessness and frivolity. His book thus leaves a 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) The recent | highly favorable impression, not only of the catholic 

death of the greatest historian of physical science, in | and genial temper of the writer, but of the scenes 
the splendid maturity of his fame, gives a fresh in- | and society with which he became familiar. 
terest to his imperishable record of the harmonic| The Convalescent, by N. ParkER Wiis. (Pub- 
unity of creation. The present volume is devoted | lished by Charles Scribner.) Another installment of 
to the more important phenomena of the Earth, in- | the sparkling letters with which Mr. Willis makes 
cluding the determination of its size, form, and dens- | glad the hearts of the readers of the Home Journal 
ity, with a full account of earthquakes and volca- | from his breezy nest at Idlewild. They are fragrant 
noes. No work is more remarkable for its rigid ad- | with the odors of the forest and mountain, and, sea- 
herence to facts, for its copiousness of detail, or its | soned liberally with the spice of personal gossip and 
nice discrimination of evidence. At the same time, | social experiences, form a piquant compound of rural 
its expositions are vivified by a sense of the poetical | meditation and worldly knowingness. The topics 
aspects of nature, while its vast array of particulars are certainly of rather a limited range, but the writer 
are grouped, by their mutual relations, i in a philo-| has the happy gift of presenting even hackneyed 
sophic whole. The intelligent study of ‘‘Cosmos” | themes in a fresh aspect, and with every new turn 
not only enriches the mind with an immense amount | of the kaleidoscope produces a, new combination of 
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brilliancy. Mr. Willis has no reserve in the expres- 
sion of his fancies—he is obliged, by habit and pro- 
fession, to coin his feelings into phrases—but some- 
what more reticence in using the names of his friends 
would not damage the effect of his style. 

Harper and Brothers have published an essay on 
The Union of the Oceans by Ship-Canal without 
Locks, by Frepertck M. Kewury, containing an 
account of the explorations of the Atrato and the 
neighboring country, at the instance of the author. 
Mr. Kelley is widely known as an ardent advocate 
of the construction of a ship-canal between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, ria the Atrato Valley, and his 
views on the subject are here explained with earnest- 
ness and vigor. An interesting account is also given 
of the reception of his plan by Humboldt, Sir R. 
Murchison, Mr. Robert Stephenson, and other emi- 
nent scientific Europeans. 

A selection from the most interesting productions 
of French literature in standard English translations, 
edited by O. W. Wicur, is in course of publication 
by Derby and Jackson. Among the volumes thus 
far issued are MontatGNe’s Complete Works and the 
Telemachus of FeNELon, which, in point of intelli- 
gent editorship and neat and accurate typographical 
execution, give favorable promise of the character 
of the series. The edition of Montaigne comprises 
the substance of Hazlitt’s edition; the biographical 
memoir by Bayle St. John, inan abridged form ; and 
copious bibliographical notices. Lamartine’s Life 
of Fénélon, and Villemain’s Essay on his Genius and 
Character, are appended to the volume of Telema- 
chus, together with a selection of critical opinions 
on his works. The indices have been prepared with 
special care, and greatly enhance the value of the 
edition. Whatever may be thought of the adapta- 
tion of these works to popular reading, the painstak- 
ing fidelity with which they have been prepared is 
certainly creditable to American literature. 

Among the publications of Harper and Brothers 
for the past month are An Elementary Grammar, 
Etymology, and Syntax, by Professor Witt1aM C. 
Fow er, presenting in an abridged form, adapted to 
the younger class of students, the leading principles 
and illustrations of the larger works of the author on 
the same subject ; a new edition of Miss Mviock’s 
John Halifax, Gentleman, with illustrations by Av- 
evstvs Hoprrs; anda popular history of The Wars 
of the Roses, by J. G. EpGar, whose success as a 
writer of historical narratives for young people has 
been tested by frequent experience. 

The Bible in the Levant ; or, the Life and Letters 
of the Rev. C. N. Righter, by Samvet Irexxvs 
Prrie. (Published by Sheldon and Co.) The sub- 
ject of this interesting memoir was an agent of the 
American Bible Society in the Levant, who was re- 
moved from the scene of his earthly labors in the 
morning freshness of youthful promise. From the 
autumn of 1854 to the close of 1856 Mr. Righter was 
employed in the arduous duties of his mission, which 
he discharged with unchanging self-devotion and 
admirable intelligence. During the Crimean war 
he visited the British camp before Sebastopol, and 
having been kindly received by Lord Raglan, was 
permitted to distribute the Bible among the soldiers. 
Of his experience in this work numerous striking pas- 
sages are related. He subsequently traveled in va- 
rious parts of Turkey, Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, 
in the performance of his official duties, and visiting 
many of the most celebrated scenes of Biblical and 
Oriental history. 
Land he was one of the party of whose “tent-life” 


In his journeyings in the Holy | 


Mr. William C. Prime has given the public such 
vivid descriptions in his well-known narrative of 
Eastern travel. His own letters and journals have 
been freely used in the compilation of this volume, 
and afford a more life-like impression of the charac- 
ter of the writer than could be given by pages of 
general eulogium. He was a man of a singularly 
happy temperament, with whom the most au®tere 
devotion to duty did not chill the kindly sympathies 
of nature; and whose cheerful spirit, blended with 
a vein of poetry, made his companionship as agreea- 
ble as his character was pure and noble. The simple 
record of his life in this volume, though brief, is a 
valuable piece of biography. 

Ancient Mineralogy, by N. F. Moore, LL.D. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) In this little 
volume we find a large amount of curious erudition, 
which, though perhaps not important in a scientific 
point of view, possesses no slight degree of antiqua- 
rian interest. Although the science of mineralogy, 
in its systematic arrangement, is of quite recent or- 
igin, many of the ancients were acute observers of 
this department of nature, and of the results of their 
observation this volume embodies a variety of inter- 
esting examples. Dioscorides has given a descrip- 
tion of many mineral substances in his work on the 
materia medica. Theophrastus has left an express 
treatise on stones. The last five books of Pliny’s 
great work on natural history are chiefly devoted to 
the consideration of minerals, Other ancient au- 
thors have incidental notices of the subject in treat- 
ing of the history and geography of different coun- 
tries. Only nine mineral substances, exclusive of 
the metals and various precious stones, are men- 
tioned in the Bible—namely, marble, alabaster, lime, 
flint, brimstone, amber, vermilion, nitre, and salt— 
unless bdellium and bitumen should be added to the 
list, concerning the nature of which antiquaries are 
not fully agreed. Gold, which has always held such 
a high place in the estimation of mankind, was cer- 
tainly one of the first with which they were ac- 
quainted. The first mention of this precious metal 
is where it is alluded to, with silver and cattle, as 
forming part of the wealth of Abraham. The ear- 
liest account of its being applied to practical use or 
ornament is in reference to the ear-rings, bracelets, 
and jewels of silver and gold which Abraham’s serv- 
ant presented to Rebecca. Cadmus is said to have 
opened the first mine of gold in Mount Pangeum. 
Eleven hundred years later Philip of Macedon drew 
treasures from the same region. The Pharaohs ob- 
tained great quantities of gold from mines on the 
borders of Egypt and Ethiopia, between the Nile and 
the Red Sea. Mines of gold were worked in Siberia 
at a period anterior to the introduction of iron tools. 
Spain also contained rich gold-mines; nor was it 
wanting, according to some authorities, in Italy and 
Arabia. Silver, in ancient times, was often found 
in the same mines with gold. It was found in most 
of the Roman provinces, but especially in Spain; 
and, like gold, was obtained from mountainous and 
barren regions. Not a little recondite information 
| concerning the various kinds of precious stones is 
| also given in this volume, which combines the re- 
| searches of many more elaborate works. 
| On Civil Liberty and Self-Government, by FRAn- 

cis Lieser, LL.D. (Published by J. B. Lippincott 
| and Co.) A new edition of a treatise which has at- 





| tained the rank of a standard authority on the sub- 
| ject which it discusses, enriched by illustrations from 
the most recent historical developments, and equally 
| valuable for its learning and its force of argument. 

















: 7 
Chitar’ s 
UROPEAN ARMIES AND ARMS.—At this 
moment there are in Europe fully four millions 
of men actually under arms, Every tenth able- 
bodied man has been taken from the plow, the loom, 
and the anvil, and set to handling the musket, lance, 
and sabre. Besides these four millions, every arse- 
nal and dock-yard swarms with artisans and laborers 
fabricating implements of death. Not one of these 
men produces any thing for his own subsistence. 
They must be fed and clothed by the labor of others. 
We may safely estimate that in the middle of this 
nineteenth century of grace, one-third of the pro- 
ductive energy of Europe is absorbed in the armies 
or in maintainmg them. 

Men have flattered themselves that all this war- 
like preparation meant only peace. No state or 
ruler of Christendom had any serious cause of com- 
plaint against any other. The ancient enemies, 
France and England, were sworn allies; and both 
had made friends with Russia. Austria and Prus- 
sia, hostile to neither belligerent during the war, 
had joined in the Peace Congress which closed it. | 
If there were any differences of opinion as to the | 
constitution of the Principalities, the navigation of | 
the Danube, or the misgovernments in Italy, the 
Great Powers could easily arrange them at another 
Congress, the very day of whose assembling was 
fixed. On the last day of the last year who dream- 
ed of a European war? 

Twenty words coldly spoken at Paris on New- 
Year’s Day—a day sacred to the offices of friendship 
and kindly feeling—dispelled these dreams of peace. 
A few haughty sentences written at Vienna on Good | 
Friday, and as haughtily responded to at Turin on 
Easter Monday—days memorable in the calendar of 
Christendom—sent hundreds of thousands of Aus- 
trians across the Ticino, roughened the waters of the 
Mediterranean with French steamers, and blocked | 
up the Alpine passes with French troops, hurrying 
to the old Italian battle-fields. Half a million of 
men drawn from hamlets a thousand miles apart 
now stand confronting each other in Piedmont and 
Lombardy ; while all the frontiers of the Continent 
bristle with armies, waiting to meet they know not 
whom. 

The most astute statesmen hardly dare to guess 
the issue. Can the war, as they hope, be confined 
to Italy—France and Austria being left to fight it 
out alone? Must it, as they fear, spread beyond, 
and involve othernations? If so, who will be allies ; 
who enemies; and who can maintain an armed neu- 
trality ? 

Events march so rapidly that the shrewdest specu- 
lations of to-day may by to-morrow be proved to be 
absolutely false, or may have become a part of actual 
history. We propose no speculations, but present 
an estimate of the military resources of the Great | 
Powers as they existed on that Good Friday of 1859, 
which will be so memorable in the world’s history. 
From this we may form some idea of the expecta- 
tions of those who have appealed to the arbitration 
of the sword. 

Viewed simply as a contest between France and 
Austria, there is a singular equality between the 
combatants. France has a population of 36,000,000, 
Austria has 37,000,000. The armies of the two 
Empires, when put upon war-footing,* present, ac- 

* The Armies of the Great Powers. By LasceLizes 





Calle. 


cording to the elaborate analysis of Mr. Wraxall, 
an almost perfect equality of numerical force avail- 
able for actual service against a foreignenemy. But 
numbers, whether of inhabitants or soldiers, form 
but a single element of the military strength of a 
nation. Discipline, equipment, martial spirit, phys- 
ical vigor, and pecuniary resources enter largely into 
the account. 

The Austrian Empire is composed of many nation- 
alities, some hostile, and all ignorant of each other's 
language. Of the troops ranged under the ban- 
ners of Francis-Joseph one-fifth are German by race 
or tongue; two-fifths are Sclaves—Poles, Czechs, 
Croats, and the like—speaking half a score of dia- 
lects; one-fifth are Magyars, who hate and despise 
both Germans and Sclaves; the other fifth are Wal- 
lachs from the military frontier, and Italians from 
Lombardy and Venice, who have ample reasons for 
hating all the rest. The army is raised by conscrip- 
tion from all these diverse races. To add to its dis- 
cordant character, it abounds with officers who are 
not Austrians at all. Military adventurers from 
every nation in Europe; cadets from the impover- 
ished noble houses of Bavaria, Hanover, and Bruns- 
wick; sons of the rich Catholic nobility of West- 
phalia and Silesia, who dislike the leveling system 
of the Prussian service; soldiers of fortune from 
Switzerland and Tuscany, who have only their 
swords and their cloaks for heritage, find ready wel- 
come in the Austrian army. The evils inseparable 
from these discordant nationalities in the army are 
in a measure neutralized by stationing the troops in 
other provinces than those from which they are 
drawn. German regiments are ready to repress dis- 
turbances in Italy ; Poles and Croats quelled the in- 
surrection in Hungary; Magyars and Italians may 
be trusted to defend the empire from any uprising 
in its German States. The army, well-fed and 
clothed, perfectly equipped and thoroughly disci- 
plined, belongs to the Emperor, not to the Empire. 
In one respect, at least, this variety of nationality 
is turned to positive advantage, by recruiting troops 
for each branch of the service from the race best 
adapted to it. The Magyars, whose home, like that 
of their Tartar ancestors, is the saddle, furnish the 
dashing hussars; the Polish hulans are unequaled 
in the use of the national lance; the mountaineers 
of the Tyrol furnish riflemen hardly inferior as 
marksmen to our American backwoodsmen ; while 
broad-shouldered Bohemians and Styrians, stout 
Germans and hardy Poles, supply the heavy cavalry 
and infantry. 

The disasters of 184850, which led to the acces- 
sion of the present Emperor, showed his astute 
counselors the necessity of a thorough reform in the 
army. The young monarch entered heart and soul 
into their plans; and hardly a month has elapsed 
during his reign which has not been signalized by 
some decided improvement in arms, uniform, equip- 
ment, or discipline. 

The population of France is singularly homogene- 
ous, with a common language, common habits, a 
common history, and common traditions. Every 
French soldier is a comrade to every other. The 
recruit from Flanders or Languedoc, from Brittany 
or Alsace, from Normandy, Paris, or Dauphiny, is 
a Frenchman, at home in every Department of the 
Empire. His military life is so arranged as to strip 
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him of every provincial peculiarity. To-day he 
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may be garrisoned at Paris, to-morrow at Marseilles 
or Lisle, and next year sent to Algiers. His regi- 
mental comrades are drawn from every part of 
France; for the annual complements are summoned 
one year from one province, the next from another, 
so that the regiments may remain national, not pro- 
vincial. 

The French army of to-day is the creation of the 
first Napoleon. Though there may not be a man 
in the ranks who served in the army of the Great 
Captain, the talk at every mess-table and around 
every bivouac-fire is of what ‘‘ we” did at Austerlitz 
or Eylau, at Wagram or Borodino. The saying of 
the Emperor, that ‘“ every French soldier carries his 
marshal's staff in his knapsack,” has never been for- 
gotten. Every soldier knows the history of the 
men who entered the army in blouses, and died in 
marshal’s uniform. They do not doubt that there 
are Neys and Murats now shouldering a musket; 
and a great war is all that is needed to show who 
they are. Hence, when troops were drafted for the 
Crimea, there was a strife as to who should be al- 
lowed to go. Sub-oflicers were eager to enter the 
ranks again, and serve as privates before Sebastopol. 
One corporal was heard by an Englishman to offer 
his whole fortune of 2000 francs to a comrade if he 
would consent to an exchange; and this money was 
the price which he had received for serving as a sub- 
stitute for six years under the burning sun of Al- 
geria. ‘Vive Napoleon! Vive la guerre! Six years 
more of war like the last and I am safe to be a colo- 
nel!” shouted a young Chasseur d’ Afrique in the 
hearing of the same Englishman. He was an en- | 
Sant de troupe, had entered the army as a bugler, 
won his rank of sergeant-major in Africa, fought in | 
the Crimea, whence he returned wounded, but deco- | 
rated with the cross of the Legion of Honor, and | 


holding the rank of lieutenant. He had no doubt | 


that he should be a general one day. These men | 
are types of the French soldiers. With them war 
is a lottery in which the death of a comrade increases 
the chances of the survivors to draw a prize. 

The discipline, training, and equipment of the 
French soldier are eminently practical. He is not 
merely instructed to obey mechanically the word of 
command, but is made to understand the reason for 
each maneeuvre. German and Russian officers say | 
that they like stupid soldiers the best, for they only 
need to execute the word of command. No French | 
officer would join in this opinion. With them the 
more intelligent the man the better. From the mo- 
ment when the recruit dons his uniform steps are | 
taken to arouse his intelligence and military pride, 
not only by the officers, but by the old campaign- | 
.ers, who take pride in "transforming the awkward 
conscript into a thorough soldier. He is taught not 
only to march and wheel, to load and fire, but how 


to do every thing which may be required in a cam- | 


paign: how to build a hut and pitch a tent, to cook | 
his food, repair his arms, and mend his clothing, | 
to cross a river or enter a railway train. At Se- | 
bastopol the English troops came near starving be- 
cause they did not know how to prepare their raw 


provisions, while the French, far less abundantly | 


provided, were regaling themselves with coffee, 
soups, and joints cooked by their own hands at the 
camp-fire. 
soldiers, taken individually, are undoubtedly inferior 
to their Austrian opponents; but every newspaper 
correspondent who has seen the troops, notes with | 


In size and physical strength the French | 


soup-kettles, and tent-poles. Mere courage is too 

toall E soldicrs to allow one army to 
claim a marked superiority in this respect over any 
other. Fidelity to their colors may be safely predi- 
cated of all. The superior weight of the Austrians, 
which would tell in a hand-to-hand fight, may be 
assumed in a campaign to be fully counterbalanced 
by the greater lightness, dexterity, and enthusiasm 
of the French. 

All estimates of the numerical strength of the 
great European armies must at best be approxima- 
tions. In time of peace the regiments are never 
full; and even when raised to a war-footing, it is 
impossible to say precisely how large a proportion 
are fit for actual service in the field. The following 
table presents a comparative view of the French and 
Austrian forces, drawn from the most reliable au- 
thorities : 

Frencu Army. 





Avstrian Army. 



















| Infantry of the Line 300,000 Light Infantry .... 370,000 
| Foot Chasseurs (Ri- 
flemen)......... 19,000 Riflemen.....,.... 37,000 
African Regiments. £5,000 Borderers. . £5,000 
Imperial Guards... 35,000 
Gendarmes .. + 23,009 Gendarmes. 10,000 
Cavalry . - 82,000 Cavalry.. +. 73,030 
Artillery ai g'ns) €0,000 Artillery s) 69,000 
Engineers, Sapperr, Engineers, Sappers, 
and Miscellane- and Miscellane- 
ous troops ...... 36,000 ous troops ...... 41,000 
Total....... 580,000 650,000 





These numbers represent the forces which each 
| Emperor has now at his disposal for all purposes. 
By calling in all reserves either might probably add 
200,000 men to his army. If self-defense should 
| render a general conscription necessary, like that of 
the last days of Napoleon, the armies “might be still 
| more augmented; but the population of the two em- 
pires being so nearly the same, this ultimate re- 
| Source would be equal in either case. The apparent 
| Austrian preponderance is fully neutralized by the 
| circumstances of the empire, which demand ‘large 
garrisons in several provinces. To provide for these 
can not require less than 100,000 men. France can 
hold Algeria, her only disturbed possession, with 
25,000. Allowing each empire to retain 125,000 
| men in dépots at home, each sovereign can probably 
at this moment bring into the field a force of 400,000 
men, ready for actual service in any direction. In 
| special arms, the Austrian cavalry is undoubtedly 
| superior to the French ; while the French artillery 
| as certainly surpasses the Austrian. Upon the 
whole, leaving out of view all foreign interference, 
j 80 nearly equal is the material force of the two em- 
| pires, that we may safely assume that the issue of 
| the struggle will ‘depend upon the military genius 
of the commanders. We have yet to learn whether 
Europe possesses a Great Captain—a Napoleon or a 
Frederick. 

The peculiar circumstances of Prussia have en- 
| forced upon that kingdom a military organization of 
its own. With a population less then one-half that 
of France or Austria, and hardly one-fourth that of 
| Russia; with a country destitute of all natural de- 
| | fenses, Prussia claims and maintains a political and 
military equality with the other Great Powers. 
| She has no mountain ranges in which to entrench 
| herself in case of defeat, no great rivers beyond 
which to retire, no immense distances in which to 
jhide. She must rely for safety solely upon her peo- 
ple. She must be all hand. She must be able to 
turn every man into a soldier. The governments 





j 


surprise the easy and rapid manner in which they ‘of France or Austria, with a population of nearly 
march, loaded with their muskets and knapsacks, | 40,000,000, can engage to furnish a substitute for 




















every conscript who will pay four or five hundred 
dollars. Prussia, with but 17,000,000 inhabitants, 
must, in case of need, be able to raise an army able 
to cope with those of her neighbors. She can there- 
fore allow no exemption from military service. The 
Prussian system of compulsory education is well 
known. Not less stringent is the system of milita- 
ry training. Every able-bodied Prussian must de- 
vote the years between twenty-one and twenty-four 
to military service. He is then for two years en- 
rolled in the reserve, from which he passes to the 
Landwehr (National Guards) of the first levy, in 
which he remains until the age of thirty-five. He 
is now relieved from constant military duty, can en- 
ter into any sphere of life; but is still enrolled in 
the army, is exercised at stated times, and may at 
any moment be called into active service. A regi- 
ment of the Landwehr is attached to each regiment 
of the line, which is provided with supplementary 
officers to take command of the addition. So per- 
fect is the organization that every Landwehr regi- 
ment gan be assembled in full marching order in four 
days. After the age of thirty-five the soldier passes 
into the Landwehr of the second levy, and is relieved 
from military exercises during peace. Still the lists 
are accurately kept up, and in case of need these 
men can be brought into service for the defense of 
the fortresses and for other military purposes at 
home. The regular Prussian army in time of peace 
numbers only 122,000 men. [Its strength, when 
placed upon a full war-footing, is as follows : 
Regular standing force ...........2++++ 


Landwehr of the first levy... 
Landwehr of the second levy 





The main strength of the Prussian army lies in 
its infantry, the cavalry numbering only 36,000. 
The artillery also is much inferior, both in number 
and armament, to that of France or Austria. 

Our information as to the actual strength of the 
Russian army is very defective. The regular active 
force amounts, on paper, to 637,000 men of all arms, 
with 1436 guns, though it is asserted on good au- 
thority that even during the Crimean war there 
were never more than 500,000 men actually under 
arms. The troops serve for fifteen years, and then 
pass into the reserve for five years longer, being 
called out for exercise three weeks in the year. The 
entire reserve numbers 258,000 men. There are 
also 118,000 garrison troops, who perform duty in 
the governmental towns. In addition to all these 
are the irregular troops—Cossacks, Tartars, and the 
like—who number about 150,000. The entire Rus- 
sian army thus nominally exceeds a million of men. 
But so defective is the organization of portions of it, 
and such is the immense extent of territory from 
which it is drawn, that it may be doubted whether 
the Emperor could by any possibility bring half that 
number into the field to act against a European 
power. 

We can hardly rank Great Britain among the 
great military Powers. The infantry, consisting of 
132 battalions, numbering 130,000 men, is dispersed 
all over the world. About 70 battalions are in In- 
dia; 10 at Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands ; 
5 in Canada; 4 in Australia; 8 at the Cape of Good 
Hope and in China; 3 in the West Indies; leaving 
only 32 at home. An army of 120,000 infantry, 
12,000 cavalry, and 2000 engineers, with 300 guns, 
is probably the utmost that the kingdom could de- 
vote to an offensive war. To raise these it would 
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dia and the colonies. If Great Britain is drawn into 
a Continental war, she must take part with her fleet 
and her money, rather than with her soldiers. As 
a principal she would be almost powerless; as an 
ally to either military power she would be invalua- 
ble; for France and Austria can find men far more 
easily than the means to maintain them during a 
long war. 

The last ten years have witnessed an almost to- 
tal change in the weapons of the civilized world. 
‘“‘ Brown Bess,” the simple musket with which the 
great wars of Marlborough and Frederick and Napo- 
leon were fought, is as thoroughly superseded as are 
the bows and slings of the ancients. It was toler- 
ably effective at a distance of one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty yards ; beyond two hundred yards 
an enemy was as safe as though he were a league 
off. As long as both sides were armed alike this 
was of no consequence. But when the French in 
Algeria found themselves opposed to the Arabs, 
whose long carbines had twice the range of their 
own muskets, the need of a new weapon was at once 
apparent. The long effective range of the rifle had 
long been known to hunters; but it had never 
been successfully introduced into European armies. 
Though terribly effective in guerrilla warfare, when 
used by men like the mountaineers of the Tyrol, or 
the frontiersmen of America, the time and skill re- 
quired for loading it, when the ball had to be driven 
by force down the grooved barrel, rendered it useless 
in the hands of ordinary soldiers. A rifle capable 
of being quickly loaded was the desideratum for the 
French in Algeria. To effeet this the ball must, 
while entering the barrel, require but slight pressure 
to force it down; while. when it emerges, it must fit 
so tightly as to be forced into the grooves, and thus 
acquire the retary motion which is the peculiarity 
which gives the rifle-shot its inereased range. Fail- 
ing this, the ball and charge must be inserted at the 
breech. 

After various experiments the carabine & tige of 
Monsieur Thouvenin was introduced into a portion 
of the French army. This, and not the greatly im- 
proved weapon of Minié, is the one still used by the 
greater part of the chasseurs a pied, the famous 
French rifle corps. The Minié gun is the common 
rifle, with a ball shaped like a sugar-loaf, the bot- 
tom having a conical excavation, in which is placed 
the point of an iron thimble somewhat larger than 
the excavation. This thimble acts like a wedge, 
any blow given to it forcing it up, and expanding 
the base of the ball so as to fit the rifle-grooves. 
This blow is given by the force of the explosion of 
the charge. The Minié gun is thus loaded simply 
by dropping the ball down upon the charge, the act 
of firing completing the operation. 

Any improvement in arms made in the army of 
one nation a cor g improvement in 
allothers. The Prussians experimented upon breech- 
loading rifles, and the result is their ‘‘ needle-load- 
ing gun,” which has the advantage of greater rapid- 
ity in loading than can be attained in any muzzle- 
loading rifle; but such is the delicacy of its con- 
struction that grave doubts are entertained as to its 
efficiency in actual war. If report speaks truly, it 
soon “‘ leaks fire” to such an extent as to render it 
dangerous to the user, and almost useless. Some 








50,000 of these are in use in the Prussian army, 
where no doubt seems to be entertained of its supe- 
riority over every other weapon. 

The British Government entered upon these im- 
It settled 





be necessary to recall every available man from In- 


provements with characteristic delay. 
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finally upon the Enfield rifle, which differs from the 
Minié gun mainly in having a plug of hard wood in- 
serted in the base of the picket instead of the iron 
thimble, which is affirmed to be a decided improve- 
ment in many respects. The size and weight of the 
gun, the number and pitch of the grooves, and the 
nature of the charge, were decided upon after care- 
ful experiment. The new weapon having been once 
settled upon, its introduction was effected with great 
rapidity, and the entire British infantry is now arm- 
ed with the Enfield rifle. The cartridge is greased, 
and the end must be bitten off by the soldier. The 
proposed intreduction of this gun, with its greased 
cartridge, was seized upon as a pretext for the in- 
surrection in India. It was affirmed that the grease 
used was the tallow of the sacred cow, and that 
the Hindoos would be defiled by putting it in their 
mouths. Their pretended religious scruples proved 
their destruction. Had the native troops accepted 
the new rifles, and postponed the revolt until they 
were armed with them, we can hardly believe it 
possible that they could have been put down by any 
European force that England could have brought 
against them. Without any disparagement to the 
bravery and indomitable ‘‘ pluck” of the British 
troops, we are warranted in ascribing their triumph- 
ant success to the weapons rather than to the men. 
Three hundred thousand natives armed with ‘‘ Brown 
Bess” were no match for an eighth of their number 
of Europeans provided with the Enfield rifle. . 

When the marvelous powers of the Minié rifle 
were fully demonstrated in the Crimea, it was 
thought by many that the days of artillery, for 
service in the field, were over. Cannon would still 
be required for siege purposes and for naval war- 
fare; but the rifle would take the place of field ar- 
tillery. A two-ounce Minié ball is as effectual as a 
24-pound solid shot. In fact, solid shot, in the field, 
had long given place to grape, shrapnel, or “‘ scat- 
ter-shot” of some description. For these three or 
four hundred yards is the most effective distance— 
only half as far as the Minié rifle carries with per- 
fect accuracy. A few riflemen lying beyond can- 
non range might disable a battery by picking off 
the men, one by one. Experiments were set on 
foot in France and England so to improve artillery 
that the old relation between cannon and small- 
arms should be restored. 

France, as usual, was earliest in the field. For 
months it has been known that the old artillery of 
the Empire was being rapidly replaced by a new 
cannon called the ‘‘ Napoleon Gun.” The secret of 
its censtruction was well kept; but fact after fact 
slowly oozed out, which gave pregnant hints as to 
its character. It was acknowledged to be a field- 
piece, and therefore must be adapted for shells. It 
was a four-pounder: this could only mean that its 
bore was the size of a four-pound round shot—say 
with a diameter of 4} inches; for a four-pound shell 
could not carry enough explosive and “‘ scattering” 
matter to be worth any thing. The projectile, of 
the diameter of a four-pound shot, must be much 
heavier ; therefore it must be elongated—a picket or 
a bolt, instead ofa ball. Such a projectile, accord- 
ing to well-known laws, demands a rifled barrel. 
The Napoleon Gun must therefore be a rifled can- 
non, in size and weight not greatly exceeding a 
common four-pounder, capable of easy transport, 
and available as a field-piece ; bearing therefore to 
the old cannon something the relation which the 
Minié rifle bears to ‘‘ Brown Bess.” That it was 
being introduced into the French artillery was proof 
enough that its powers had been tested. France 





having such an arm, England could not be without 
it or its equivalent. 

Sir William Armstrong (knighted therefor) solved 
the problem in England. An effort was made to 
keep the invention secret. It was unsuccessful. 
Accurate descriptions and drawings have been pub- 
lished of it; and all the world may know precisely 
what the “ ‘Armstrong Gun” is. Without going inte 
mechanical details, we may say that it is a rifled 
cannon, loading at the breech, with a bore of the 
size of a four-pounder, and consequently not vary- 
ing greatly in size and weight from such a piece, 
yet carrying an elongated shrapnel shell of any 
desirable weight. Pieces up to 32-pounders have 
already been constructed, and the inventor says that 
70-pounders and 100-pounders will be made. Its 
range has been thoroughly tested. ‘‘ At a distance 
of 600 yards,” says Sir William Armstrong, ‘‘an ob- 
ject no larger than the muzzle of an enemy’s gun 
may be struck at almost every shot. At 3000 yards 
a target of nine feet square, which at that distance 
looks like a mere speck, has on a calm day been 
struck five times in ten shots. A ship would afford 
a target large enough to be hit at much longer dis- 
tances; and shells may be thrown into a town or 
fortress at a range of more than five miles. The 
shell, which consists of about 150 pieces, can be 
made to explode at any moment of its flight. Seven 
of these were fired, from a distance of 1500 yards, at 
two targets nine fect square. They were struck by 
these seven shots in 597 places. 

This cannon, with its French equivalent, the Na- 
poleon Gun, flinging explosive shells to a distance of 
miles, yet so light as to be easily handled in the 
field, may be regarded as the ultimate achievement 
yet attained in the fabrication of implements of de- 
struction. Being in the possession of two Powers, 
all other military states must adopt it; and it can 
not fail to work a great change in military tactics. 
Corresponding to these advances in weapons of de- 
struction, now actually in the hands of command- 
ers, are the improved modes of transit, by which 
distances which formerly required weeks for the 
transit of armies and their necessary stores are now 
accomplished in hours. The third Napoleon has 
been able to send 200,000 men to Italy in a tenth of 
the time which it cost his uncle to lead a fourth of 
that number to the same point. 

When so much has actually been accomplished, 
it seems almost idle to speak of the speculations put 
forth by men of science of possible inventions te 
which these are but playthings. Still we must ad- 
vert to that remarkable paper, the last production 
of the late Dr. Lardner, in which he speaks of new- 
ly-discovered chemical compounds which may be 
made available for warlike purposes on a scale fright- 
ful to contemplate. He tells us of shells charged 
with materials which, coming in contact with at- 
mospheric air, will evolve clouds of the gases of 
arsenic and prussic acid, which will poison all who 
breathe them. He assures us that it is possible to 
get to the windward of an army, and by the help of 
a few bottles of these compounds, convert the soft 
breeze into an agent of destruction as potent as that 
which swept away the hosts of the Assyrians; that 
a town or a fleet may be burned with as much cer- 
tainty as one lights a lucifer match—all by chemical 
means. Leaving these speculations aside, we are 
warranted in the assertion that the Powers of Eu- 
rope, with their present armies and arms, have the 
means of carrying on war upon a scale of destruet- 
iveness compared to which every thing that the 
world has seen is but child’s play. 
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Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


streaming behind, like old Yankee generals, pre- 
served and curiously transfigured, yet not without a 


lingering flavor of knee-breeches and cocked-hat ; 


HOEVER wishes to know the details and ro- | mendicant friars of every order, with coarse frocks, 
mance of the war in Italy will naturally in- | and a girdle from which a cross hangs, with dirty, 
quire next door at the Foreign Bureau ; but the very | | naked feet in sandals, and dull, coarse, bestial faces ; 
fact that we have questions to ask shows that we | beggars porters, soldiers, and a few bewildered f: wes- 
have an interest to satisfy, an interest that every | tieri, strangers and travelers—these are all hurrying, 
civilized human being must now have in every war | | Sitting, lounging, smoking, lying, chatting, shriek- 


among civilized nations. 


And although the seat | ing, sleeping, jabbering, braying, and swearing among 


of the present war is off the usual line of travel of | the piles of boards, and bales of cotton, and heaps of 
Italian tourists, there are few who have been in It- | stone for repairing the square, which occupy parts 
aly with any thoroughness who do not remember | of the Place, but there are no drunkards. 


Genoa, and Genoa will be the port of the Sardinians | 
and their allies. 

Indeed, why should not every American traveler | 
to the old Europe be a pilgrim to Genoa, where 
Christopher Columbus was born? We have his own 
word for it in his own will. 

There is, indeed, a little village two or three miles 
from Genoa which claims to be the very spot; and | 
it is not impossible that, by a pardonable extension | 
of the city limits far enough to include the little | i 
village, Columbus may have chosen to associate his 
name with superb Genoa—Genova /a superba, as the 
Italians delight to call it. 

And who that has seen it does not delight to re- 

ber it, ially those to whom its rising ter- 
races of orange and olive trees, lifting themselves | 
from a base of marble palaces and spires that cluster 
in a semicircle around the harbor, were the introduc- | 
tion to Italy. 

A semicircle of hills incloses the city, which is | 
built upon the shore. If you take the French steam- 
er at Marseilles, as once the Easy Chair did, and | 
glide along the base of the Montferrat Mountains, 
under the villas and convents and little white towns, 
and reaching Genoa after dark, go to your hotel, 
which will probably be the Feder, you will, if you 
are lucky, get a room which looks out upon the | 
quay, and the gleaming, glittering harbor. 

In the Hotei Feder, if you are fortunate, and the 
nightly enemies of man traveling in Italy are not 
too much on the alert, you will sleep as soundly as 
at the United States, at Saratoga, or the Ocean 
House, at Newpert. 

In the morning the proud Genea, the superb Ge- 








noa, will reveal itself to you by a noise such as you | 


believed to be simply impossible in a land given over 
to sleep and dreams like Italy. You spring to your 
window convinced that the Carbonari have arrived, 
that the revolution has commenced by a general 
slaughter of all the men, women, and animals in 
proud Genoa, or, at least, that the land of sleep and 
dreams is suffering with a grievous nightmare. 

Osweet surprise—delightful undelusion! you will 
cry, if you are recently from Germany. 

For, reaching your window and gazing down, you 
behold the very carnival of peace. The square or tri- 
angle beneath is full of a motley crewd, of which the 
most striking component parts are men and donkeys. 

Long strings of asses bearing every sort of bur- 
den, oil in flasks packed in panniers, bundles of wood, 
tiles, cloths, fruit, vegetables, and flowers—asses in 
carts dragging huge white bales of something or 
other — bareheaded women pushing their persons 
through the crewd and their tongues into the con- 
fusion—women with baskets poised and borne upon 
their heads with a kind of Egyptian silence and re- 
pose—priests in flat black cocked-hats, and black 
tights and stockings, and low black shoes with large, 
bright buckles, and a long, narrow, black cloak 





Not a solitary drunken man on the quay of Genoa 
\ the proud. 

—The Easy Chair here hits its leg to remind itself 
that it is not a Foreign Bureau, and that its inform- 
ation is quite superfluous. 

Stop one moment, teasing Ego! 

Here are streets too narrow for carriages. They 
are Venetian in: their narrowness; and they are so 
cool, so still, so hollow-echoing after that hot, reel- 
ing, glaring, loud piazza or square! Only once a 
day, and for a few moments, can the sun look in 
here, and at night lamps are swung across the street. 
They are paved with smooth, flat stones, and there 
are no sidewalks, The crowd swarms through them 
as through lofty halls in vast Titanic palaces. The 
shops open out of them like little rooms; but the 
shops blaze and glitter with the famous filagree 
work—the silver frost-work of Genoa, which some 
day, in the shape of breast-pin or ear-ring, adorning 
the beautiful women of your own land, shall take 
you over the sea as you look at it, and set you walk- 
ing again in this cool dimness of an Italian noonday 
in Genea. 

One moment more, please—for here are ladies 
walking—ladies with black hair and light gay-col- 
ored scarfs thrown over their heads, who look at us 
in passing with a kind of amused pity, as who 


| should say, “ Poor foreigners, they were not born in 


Genoa the superb !” 

And churches all day long, and every day, stand 
with wide open doors, like private chapels opening 
out of this lofty hall in the vast palace. You push 
aside a heavy curtain, like a leather mattress, and 
lo! such a burst of gold and precious marbles that 
the eyes are dazzled which seek to find the forms and 
details of the inlaid, incrusted, and rarely wrought 
altar. 

This is San Matteo—the chapel of the Doria, and 
here lies the body of the great Doria—Admiral An- 
drea Doria, whom Genoa and Venice remember. 
Some snuffy priest (all Italian priests take snuff; 
the Easy Chair has seen with reverence the white 
garments of His Holiness Pius [X., the Father of 
the Faithful, soiled with snuff, which His Holin-ss 
took as it were by the shovelful), seeing that we 
are strangers, thinking that we may be pleased to 
see pictures and tombs, and pay liberally therefor, 
attaches himself to us—learns that we are not Jn- 
glese, that we are Americani: ‘‘ Cospetto! sons of 
Columbus, then!” 

There is a street of palaces in Genoa—patience! 
you are not to be taken through them. But beyond 
there is a house, /a casa di Cristofero Colombo. It 
is a graceful, handsome dwelling-house of marble, 
with an honorary inscription over the entrance, and 
is called the House of Columbus. 

In the square beyond is his statue which Barto- 
lini made and the Archbishop blessed. 

There #s another one side by side with one of An- 
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drea Doria. It is a young man, and there is an in- 
scription on it, of which Columbus is not the author. 

‘*T said, I willed, I created. Behold a new, sec- 
ond, unknown world arise from the wave.” 

But beyond this is the Palazzo Doria; and in the 
garden a gigantic statue of the great Andrew as 
Neptune, lofty, white, and cold in the hot noon, and 
set in the midst of dense, lustrous, green foliage. 

Ah! that peaceful September day, when first 
these things were seen! 

The proud Genoa has been receiving the French 
Emperor. Perhaps by the time this page is read 
the superb city may have suffered sadly. It is not 
likely ; but who knows? It is the chance of war. 
These streets swarm with soldiers; rough, fierce, 
furious allies, who have served in the Crimea—in 
Algeria. The soft Italians, who wear cockades in 
their hats and shout in frenzy at the theatre over 
the “ Liberty duet” in J Puritani, may well be ap- 
palied by their terribly robust allies. These new 
friends of ours from France, will they eat us up? 
Let us now take out the cockades, and shut up the 
opera-house, and sing no more liberty duets with 
immense slapping of our breasts and heroic thrusting 
out of the hands—let us now consider what we can 
do for Italy, and whether Sardinia is really invaded 
by two armies, the Austrian and the French. 

The proud Genoa—the superb Genoa, must take 
its share and its chances of the great war that hangs 
over Italy, and will have burst probably before these 
lines are printed. 

As the Easy Chair steps into the Foreign Bureau 
and reads the names and events, it can not help re- 
curring to the bright days in the splendid city, and 
feeling that it is the city of all others in Italy which, 
as the birth-place of Columbus, will have a natural 
and peculiar interest for every American. 





Berore going into the country to hear the birds 
sing a wise old Easy Chair will sometimes devote a 
spring evening to hearing the opera in the city. 
But he must have a real love of music and be able to 
dispense with very good singing, or he will find him- 
self running out of the house in a kind of despair. 

The opera in this country is a good deal like what 
boys call “the caravan.” A company of singers 
wander over the land from town to town, from State 
to State, and sing in concerts before audiences for 
which they have no respect, and of which they have 
no fear. They sisg a few songs over and over and 
over again. There is no ambition to excel, because 
there is no feeling that the audience knows what 
excellence is. There is none of the excitement and 
advantage of rivalry, because the singers have the 
field to themselves. Consequently they acquire slov- 
enly, coarse, and disrespectful habits; they degenerate 
from artists into hacks, and after several months of 
this miscellaneous campaigning they return to the 
city. 

Then they hurry up an opera. Of course it is 
crude, inexact, and unsatisfactory to the last de- 
gree. There is no evidence of knowledge, interest, 
or attention in the performance. The audience is 
eold, the singers careless, and every one is disap- 
pointed. 

We can not, of course, have an opera except upon 
the conditions of an opera; and those are the most 
incessant care and attention. In many alittle town 
of Germany or Italy the Easy Chair has heard the 
best operas performed without any theatrical re- 
sources, without any famous or even well-known 
singers, but with an entire success of which there is 





scarcely a tradition in our Academy, with all the 
clusters of all the stars that can be produced. 

This was not because it was foreign opera, but 
simply because it was opera conducted with 
sense. When it crosses the sea and lands on our 
shores the opera becomes Americanized. It is in- 
fected with our haste and shiftlessness and inac- 
curacy. Any thing that will ‘‘do” serves. A noted 
opera, a fine array of names, behold all that is con- 
sidered essential ! 

On such terms “ Don Giovanni” was represented 
for two evenings this spring. ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” the 
work which every lover of music (lovers of the 
Italian opera are another class) considers one of the 
great monuments of the art—the work which is as 
full of the soul of melody as the spring of blossoms 
or singing birds. 

It is the most popular of operas for a night or two. 
If any manager can only contrive somehow to get 
up a representation of ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” he is quite 
sure to see the golden advantage in his treasury. 
Every body goes, and somehow every body wonders 
that they are wearied and disappointed. The cur- 
tain falls in solemn silence. There is an aching 
void in all minds, and if the opera be immediately 
repeated it will draw those who did not come the 
first time and those who always go to hear the mu- 
sic, irrespective of any thing else. The curtain de- 
scends again in the same silence, and the opera is 
laid aside for the next six months. 

People complain of the libretto—of the plot. But 
that does not explain the mystery. The fact that 
it depicts a dissolute career would not repel any 
audience; and then the plot of any opera, the opera 
itself, in truth, is preposterous. It isa world by itself. 
It does not acknowledge the laws that govern the 
world with which we converse. 
tal experience do people make love in recitative and 
expire in roulades. Nor does it help to call it old- 
fashioned. It is no more old-fashioned in essence 
than Shakespeare. In Mozart’s day, indeed, the 
orchestra was comparatively limited, and he had not 
the knowledge of the variety of instruments which 
are open to Meyerbeer and Verdi. But the orchestra 
is sufficient to show the music, and no opera has ever 
been composed which can compare for a moment 
with the “Don Giovanni” music in essential dra- 
matic expression and movement. Other operatic 
music is a level surface in the comparison. 

Moreover, to complete the case, it is necessary, 
and only true, to say that the plot is not, in any just 
sense, an immoral plot. In what isit? It is sim- 
ply a picture of the career of a man of pleasure, who 
lives merely for the selfish indulgence of his passions, 
and ruins bodies and souls in its pursuit. But from 
the first scene to the last Nemesis haunts his steps, 
naturally in the shape of the mourning Donna Anna, 
and supernaturally in the effigy of the Commendatore 
who waits for vengeance. The music itself con- 
stantly recurs to this impending judgment. Indeed 
so tremendous is the effect produced upon a hearer 
who surrenders himself entirely to the spell of the 
work, that he feels a kind of pity for the heartless 
Lothario who dances, smiling, to his fate. 

The objection to the story is not that it is im- 
moral, which it certainly is not, but that it has no 
movement. The character and career of the Don are 
presented in the very first scene, and all the episode 
with Zerlina which follows, and which is really the 
substance of the libretto, is only a repetition. The 





Don is made no better and no worse byit. It isonly 
affair number one thousand and fourth in Spain. 





Nowhere in mor- * 
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But notwithstanding this, the music and the situ- 
ations are quite enough to interest and fascinate by 
themselves. Where, then, is the difficulty? Sim- 
ply in the actors. 

Although Don Ottavio and Donna Elvira are 
merely “‘ walking characters,” Don Giovanni him- 
self, Leporello, Zerlina, Masetto, Donna Anna, and 
the Commendatore, require consummate dramatic 
ability. How much ability may be felt in the mu- 
sic which accompanies their parts! How much is 
obtained may be seen upon any stage. 

Take, for instance, the last scene, which is entire- 
ly unequaled in its scope by the finale of any or all 
of the operas. Only a man of extraordinary dra- 
matic genius could be in the slightest degree just to 
it. Kean or Garrick might have done it. The 
great shocks and surges of the music—the loud and 
ever-louder approach of the inevitable and terrible 
end—the despair, the anguish, the mortal horror, 
which are all beating and sighing, wailing and 
thundering in the orchestra, entirely overbear any 
actor who is not of a commanding power. To a 
musically-sensitive person the force of the composi- 
tion is such that the utter inadequacy of the visible 
accompaniment of action makes him close his eyes. 

Why, in the name of nature and art, should the 
Don always stand like a broomstick, as if he were 
only waiting to sing his part out and see the Com- 
mendatore go down the trap-door ? 

Alas! because that’is all he ts waiting for! It 
is an Italian gentleman, who thinks the opera an 
insufferable bore and Mozart a humbug, and who 
wants to have it over as soon as possible. 

That is the secret. The actors have neither the 
talent nor the sympathy without which the work is 
sure to disappoint the hearer. They have no rev- 
erence for it, no comprehension of it. It is not a 
very difficult thing to understand, and, if you have 
been sufficiently trained, to execute, the tum-ti-id- 
dity melodies of the “‘ Trovatore,” and that style of 
opera. It is all very pretty and pleasing. The 
singers can deploy all the resources of their voices, 
if they have any ; and as the work is written to suit 
certain voices, and not as a great musical creation, 
it is all just as it should be. The Easy Chair can 
enjoy the ‘‘ Trovatore” as well as another. 

But now we come to music—not to somebody’s 
singing with more or less of the ut dieze. Now we 
come from twittering sparrows to a choir of night- 
ingales in a garden of roses. Now we come from 
Mr. Tommy Moore sweeping the harp of Erin in 
white kid gloves to Shakespeare and Milton and the 
eternal singers. 

Those who really enjoy and understand the great 
masters of any art, and who can, therefore, satisfac- 
torily interpret them, are very few. A chance com- 
pany of Italian singers, who are born with a tradi- 
tional contempt of German music, can not do any 
thing but the most utter injustice to Mozart's ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni.” 

Therefore, kind Sir and gentle Madame, when 
you feel the deep disappointment that every such 
representation of the opera—and we have no other 
—is sure to produce, do not ascribe it to the immo- 
rality of the plot, to the dullness of the music, or the 
insufficiency of the orchestra. Let the blame rest 
where it belongs—upon the singers, who need to 
have music in their souls as well as on their lips, 
and deep sentiment and imagination, and a sense of 
all that is mystic and awful in human life, before 
they can sing the opera of “‘ Don Giovanni” as it ex- 
isted in the composer’s soul, and as it stands in the 
Vor. XIX.—No. 110.—S 


imagination of every thoughtful man who feels 
what a subtle interpreter of life music is. 





My dear friend, where do you mean to pass the 
summer? 

It is the question which agitates us all in the city 
from the middle of May to the first of July ; and then 
we depart, and count the days until our return. 

We are naturally tired of the magazines and 
newspapers that are forever making fun of the 
small, hot rooms to which we are doomed for our 
summer penance. It is enough to be confined in 
them. To be laughed at besides is a little intoler- 
able. 

And if, having danced all winter in the city, we 
choose to go and dance all summer in the country, 
whose business is it but our own? 

If we like to drive in a string of carriages, and be 
smothered in the dust, is it the editor, comfortably 
sitting in his cool office, drinking iced water, who is 
suffocated by it, that he must needs point a para- 
graph against us? 

Who is it that has to hang his coats upon the 
bed-post, and put his clean linen between the mat- 
tresses, and step into the entry when he wishes to 
change his clothes? Is it our suffering selves, or 
the complacent author of social sketches lolling at 
his ease in an airy chamber at home? But if for 
reasons of our own, and entirely satisfactory to us, 
we think proper to undergo such accommodations, 
will that denizen of the airy chamber kindly inform 
us what business it is of his? 

We may prefer to eat a scant, cold dinner in a vast 
barn called a dining-room—we may choose to pay 
waiters large private fees and get nothing to eat in 
return—we may decide to sit next to the Midases 
who pay fabulous sums for the best bits, and who 
have their private servants to procure them, leaving 

us, so to say, in an outer darkness of hunger and 
rage: if we do prefer these things, is “‘ our corre- 
spondent” to make himself witty at our expense? to 
write such letters that every body laughs and says 
at once, “he means Sluggins?” Is there no inde- 
pendence of action left among our boasted free in- 
stitutions ? 

Being clerks upon salaries of six or ten hundred 
dollars a year, we may conclude to pass our fortnight’s 
vacation where we can keep worse hours—eat worse 
dinners—drink worse liquors—haunt worse houses 
—lose our time more utterly, and pay a hundred-fold 
more for the privilege than at any other place we 
might select. We may hire a horse and wagon at 
a ruinous rate—we may play billiards and bowl at a 
double price—we may visit the Tiger, as all men of 
the world and a proper fashion must—and will Mr. 
John Timon, or any of his fraternity, the people whe 
write for magazines, please to inform us why ther 
should stick their noses into the matter and write in 
a highly sarcastic and moral strain about our pro- 
ceedings ? 

Are we not human beings, and free and independent 
agents, and, ‘‘ which is more,” gentlemen and citi- 
zens, quite as much as Messrs. John Timon and Co. ? 

Have we not a perfect right to squander our mon- 
ey if we choose to? We made it honestly, proba- 
bly. 

“And to throw away our time if it pleases us to do 
so? Our time is our own, we believe. 

And to lose our health, if our occasions require ? 
Probably Mr. Timon’s head doesn’t ache when we 
sit up late. 





And to visit the jungle and contemplate the royal 
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Bengal to the top of our bent if we will? It is our 
own purses that suffer. 

Being mothers of families whose children must 
begin very much as father began, and make their 
own way in the world, if we choose to take a suit 
of rooms and devote ourselves to expensive idleness 
and expose our children to the chances and influences 
of a scene in which money is the only desirable and 
beautiful thing, and vulgar show and coarse man- 
ners are admirable—is any impertinent scribbler to 
fash his pen at us? 

It is a pretty time of day when things have come 
to that! 

Suppose our boys do get dissipated, and run into 
debt, and lose every simple, honest principle in some- 
thing that is called “ gentlemanly” and “ honorable” 
—that is our risk, we trust. Why on earth should 
any body else bother his soul about it ? 

And suppose our daughters do feel that to be 
“stylish” is the real charm of any girl, and that to 
“ marry well” means to marry a rich man—suppose 
the bloom of their maidenly modesty is rubbed off, 
and that men do make remarks upon them—what 
then? Are we not mothers? May we not be sup- 
posed to have some idea of our duties and responsi- 
bilities? Are people who vent their jealousy and 
ill-humor in the public prints to teach—ha! ha!— 
their betters how to behave? ha! ha! 

Kind Public—kind, but so patient and so infa- 
mously abused—a word in your ear! 

When you see these attempts at satire and moral- 
izing, be sure of one thing: i's all enry and disap- 
pointment and mali: 

At Ballston Spa, this summer, for instance, the 
Midases will doubtless give a grand and beautiful 
picnic—a feet shampeeter, as the French say. Now 
some of us will be asked—of course, those of us who 
are somebody always are. Some of us will not!— 
ha! ha!—and when you read in the papers the sar- 
castic letters, and see the feet served up in some bit- 
— search for the author among the *‘ will 


_ wanted the Champagne— 
And the boned turkey— 

And the salmon and pease— 
And the terrapin— 

And the lobster salad— 

And the salmi of soft crabs— 


Ha! ha! they couldn’t get ’em, and they take 
their revenge for not getting ’em. 

That’s the secret of this kind of literature. It 
has no wit, no humor, no sense, no point, no sub- 
stance, no spirit, no aim, no moral, no any thing, no- 
thing. 


This summer, at least and at last, let us hope we 
are not to be bothered and heated by this ridiculous 
business. The thing has been overdone. These 
people have been firing away for how long? Let us 
see. There was old Aristophanes in Greece, and 
down they come through all countries and times to 
John Timon. They present, fire,and away. Their 
satire, as they call it, fizzes or crackles or explodes. 
There’s a look, maybe—a laugh, and lo! Antzus 
has touched the ground again, and is as lusty and 
lively as ever. The clown has twirled on his toe, 
grins, and “‘ Here we are!” 

They have blazed away until it is to be heped 
they are tired, and have used up all their ammuni- 
tion. And as for us, we are going into the same 





small, hot rooms, with a pine table daudling on un- 
certain legs, plaster walls, and, well! something 
called a bed. Yes, and we are going to pay for it— 
and for the dinners—and drives—and dances—and et 
cetera—just as we have all experienced. 

We choose to do it. We choose to call that kind 
of thing going into the country. We choose to call 
it breathing fresh air—change of scene—refreshment 
—enjoyment. We choose to do it because we like 
it. If any body doesn’t like it let him stay away! 
Why should we be abused for it? We don’t abuse 
people who go away and live comfortably and pleas- 
antly all summer long. If they actually want to 
have rest and enjoyment and sense in their methods 
of life, in the name of toleration let them have it. 
For ourselves we don’t like country eggs. They are 
too fresh. We like the city flavor in them. 

One word more, only. 

Don’t say that we furnish the ammunition which 
we thought must be exhausted by this time. Don’t 
say that as long as there is game there will be sports- 
men—that while folly flies there will always be a 
shot at it. Don’t say such things, because if you 
do, we shall be compelled to think of you as envious 
and jealous and malignant, and you wouldn’t like to 
have us think so of you, would you? You wouldn’t 
now, would you, like to have Mrs. Grundy say that 
you were unworthy of her approbation ? 





Tue posthumous justice that is done to the poet 
Keats, if slow,is sweet. Every one intimately famil- 
iar with the contemporary English poetry feels in it 
every where the influence of that subtle genius— 
that utter poet. 

“A youth did plight his troth to poesy, 

‘Thee only!’ were the fervent words he said: 
Then sadly sailed across the restless sea, 
And lay beneath the Southern sunset dead.” 


Robert Browning, in one of the most striking, 
characteristic, and grotesque of his poems, speaks of 
the singular influence of Keats upon our literature. 
The Easy Chair would gladly quote the whole in 
honor of both poets, but it has something else in 
hand. 

The poem is the one in the ‘‘Men and Women” 
called “ Popularity.” It addresses a poet whom 
Browning hails as a true poet, and whose genius— 
like the pure saccharine element—too intense to be 
— recognized, feeds a whole literature at 

t. 


** Who has not heard how Tyrian shells 
Inclosed the blue, that dye of dyes 
Whereof one drop worked miracles, 
And colored like Astarte’s eyes 
Raw silk the merchant sells?” 


The poet’s genius is the unmixed, unworked dye 
—the very soul of the color whose splendor is a prov- 
erb.° By-and-by the dye gets into commerce, is 
thinned, washed, manipulated, and being printed 
upon cloths gives them a value and a beauty. 


‘+ And there’s the extract, flasked and fine, 
And priced, and salable at last! 
And Hobbs, Nobbs, Stokes, and Nokes combine 
To paint the future from the past, 
Put blxe into their line. 


“Hobbs hints blue—straight he turtle eats. 
Nobbs prints blue—claret crowns his cup. 
Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats— 
Both gorge. Who fished the murex up? 
What porridge had John Keats?" 


The people who dilute the dye flourish. The 
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fisher who found it has such porridge as he can 
get. 

Browning himself is an illustration of his poem. 
He is thought rough, strange, incomprehensible ; 
but his color tinges a great deal of contemporary 
poetry, both here at home and in England. Much 
that is greatly admired is Browning under another 
name. 

Of course, long resident in Italy, and full, by study 
and sympathy, of Italian lore and character, Brown- 
ing could not fail to be profoundly just both to Shel- 
ly and Keats. Those two young men’s graves are 
side by side. How strange it is!—these two young 
Englishmen, whose spirit appears in all the living 
English poetry—under the walls of old Rome, in 
the shadow of the pyramid of Caius Cestius. 


It is one of the earliest pilgrimages that every | 
lover of poetry makes, that to the twin tombs. Shel- | 


ley’s grave is in the new, inclosed yard; Keats’s is in 
the old one, surrounded by a dry ditch. 
make one half in love with death to think one should 
lie in a place so fair,” wrote Shelley, when Keats 
was laid there; and soon after, when his own life’s 
fitful fever was over, he was brought there also. 
And there they both rest well. There, in the 


soft Italian air—in the silence of the ruined city—in | 


the streaming sunshine, which keeps roses on their 
graves even in February—the wild hearts are at rest. 

Here is a poem which a poet wrote who has nev- 
er seen the grave of Keats, but whose heart has an- 
swered to the very spirit of his song: 


A PANSY FROM THE GRAVE OF KEATS. 
“ That’s for Thoughts.”—SuakesPeaRe. 


Three velvet petals darkly spread 

In sumptuous sorrow for the dead, 
Superbly sombre as a pall 

Wrought for an elfin funeral; 

Two, hued like wings of silver light 
Unfurled for Psyche’s heavenward flight; 
And every petal, o’er and o'er, 

All legended with faery lore, 

A palimpsest of fables old 

And mythic stories manifold. 


Endymion in enchanted swoon 

Tranced by the melanchoiy moon; 

And, hovering near, the crescent-crowned 
Artemis, with her sylvan hound;— 

The virgin huntress, proud and pale, 
Betrayed to passion’s blissful bale, 

Till all her beautiful disdain 

Is lost in love's imperial pain. 


Sad, star-eyed Lamia’s serpent spell, 
And the wild dirge of Isabel. 


Hyperion in his palace bright 
Bastioned with pyramids of light, 
Superb in his majestic ire, 

And blazing on his orbed fire— 
The pregnant fable left half told— 
A fading blush of morning gold. 


The vigil of Saint Agnes’ night, 

The visioned slumber, soft and light, 
In chamber silken, hush'd and chill, 
Where Madeline lies dreaming still, 
Lost in the lap of legends old, 

And curtained from the moonlight cold; 
Till, like a phantom, unespied, 

The minstrel lover woos his bride. 

I hear afar the wassail roar 

Surge through the distant corridor, 

As through the ancient, bannered halls 
The midnight music swells and falls; 
The castle lamps are all aglow— 

The silver-snarling trumpets blow— 
‘Twas ages, ages long ago, 





“Tt might | 





The vigil of Saint Agnes’ night— 
The ruse, the revel, and the flight; 
But, till love's faery lore be past, 
The charm of Agnes’ Eve shall last. 


The poet sleeps, and pansies bloom 
Beside his far, Italian tomb; 

The turf is heaped above his bed, 

The stone is mouldering at his head; 
But each fair creature of his thought, 

In pangs of glorious travail wrought— 
From depths of some immortal dream 
Transferred to daylight'’s common beam— 
Lives the charm'd life that waneth never, 
A Beauty and a Joy forever. 8. H. W. 





‘*Tne Heart oF THE ANDES” shal] not go away 
from us without a word of welcome and affection 
from this Easy Chair. Our readers know that this 
is the name of Mr. Church's last picture of the scen- 
ery with which he is familiar, and which, as an 
artist, he has made his own, as Humboldt made it 
his as a traveler and a man of science. 

The “ Niagara” of Mr. Church is probably more 
widely known and admired in this country than any 
other picture ever painted in America. It is so sat- 
isfactory a portrait of the great cataract that we all 
have an individual pride in it, as we have in Niagara 
itselfi—which has the great good fortune of being 
situated upon the same continent with ourselves. 

But in the “ Andes” there is a charm superior to 
that of the “ Niagara”—a finer light of imagina- 
tion and power. It is, in fact, a continental picture. 
It seizes the very spirit and splendor of our most 
characteristic scenery as a poem does. Upon the 
same canvas we see what in the heart of the conti- 
nent may be also seen at once—the extremes of the 
year, with all their dezrees of magnificence. 

How, in this picture, in the right foreground, the 
eye revels in the rich heart of the summer, tangled 
in a maze of tropical luxuriance ; and then wander- 
ing on, passing along and over varying heights and 
climates, settles at last upon the snowy summits of 
winter at the upper left of the canvas. 

And what conscience, what fidelity, what intelli- 
gence, what ability, in every part! 

The exhibition of this picture was one of the 
events of May. The large room in the “‘ Studio 
Building” was incessantly thronged ; and on the last 
day the crowd was so great that many were obliged 
to turn away and not see the picture. Let us hope 
that it will return safely, and remain with us—but 
in some public gallery, so that it may be always 
seen. The galleries of private amateurs are too oft- 
en, with the best intention in the world, the graves 
of the painters’ reputations. 

Yet one sad thought accompanies this picture from 
our shores. No man who has been in the tropics in 
Central America and the equatorial region of South 
America, and who has eyes, heart, and mind to feel 
their charm, but must be conscious of his great debt 
to Humboldt, who, in a generous sense, was really 
the discoverer of that region. Its best picturesque 
and scientific descriptions are in his books. 

How pleasant it would have been for Mr. Church, 
who is the man who could feel and know all that, if 
Humboldt could have seen his picture! And such 
was his hope. It was intended that it should be 
taken to Berlin. But the eyes of the old man are 


closed; and he did not know that the stupendous 
ratural scenery which he had so well loved and de- 
scribed had found its adequate interpreter in art 
among the children of that nation which makes the 
continent famous. 
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Our Foreign Bureau. 


| our sanctum, upon the Quay Voltaire, where we 
still (though the Piedmont country is rocking 
with the thunders of war) break our eggs quietly 
each morning, and dip into the shell a strip of the 
pain Viennots—into our sanctum there sometimes 
strolls a humorsome friend, of fierce Republican tend- 
encies, who delights in calling the French Emperor 
“‘ Mister Bonaparte,” who has a tender yearning for 
the days of the guillotine, and counts upon their re- 
vival as offering the only hope to his errant nation, 
and who laments in dreary way the enthusiasm with 
which his countrymen follow with quick eye and 
ear the great campaign of Italy. The liberalism 
of Cavour, the sacrifices of Piedmont, the chivalric 
daring of King Emanuel, the deep and controlling 
sympathy of the Savoyard for his Lombard broth- 
ers, the glad acquiescence of all those patriots who 
thought and plotted with Manin and with Garibaldi 
in the helping alliance of France, and the cordial 
welcome given to the Imperial troops wherever they 
go in Italy, can not overbalance in his mind the 
damning reflection that Mr. Bonaparte is leading on 
the army, and that the pretty Montijo girl is queen- 
ing it in the Tuileries. 

Our dreary friend is, of course, saddened by what 
gives hope’ and promise to nearly all. He dreads 
the tidings of a victory. He would not lighten the 
hopes of a suffering nation with such poor instru- 
ment as Mr. Bonaparte. Things are looking very 
gloomily for him. He is in a terror lest Kossuth, 
or even Mazzini, or Ledru-Rollin, should slip away 
from the stern faith, and say God speed! to the 
Imperial Army. 

Judge if he be not an amusing companion! It 
costs such dogged and weary effort to resist the con- 
. tagious enthusiasm with which nearly all the civil- 
ized world welcomes and recognizes the brilliant 
and the daring endeavor to wipe out all traces of 
the Hapsburg tyranny from the land of art and 
song. We confess that we yield ourselves to it 
most ungrudgingly and ardently; we wish every 
battle may be a victory for the West, and every 
defeat a shame and a humiliation for the East. 
We hope that Louis Napoleon may prove himself as 
capable in the field as he has shown himself wary 
and strong in the cabinet; and we hope and pray 
that battling for liberty elsewhere may give him 
more tender love for it at home than he has shown 
hitherto. A man who does good works (isn’t it old 
Dr. South who says as much?) is more than half 
way toward being a good Christian ; so the cham- 
pion of a good cause is in the best school for learn- 
ing how to make his own life cause of good. 

We said there was enthusiasm about this cam- 
paign; only across the street we see traces of it. 
The old books of the stalls, Anquetil, and La Harpe, 
and Voltaire, in twenty russet-colored duodecimos, 
are covered now with new lithographs of the war 
country ; the cabmen who are off duty are grouped 
over one of them; the seller has thrust into the pa- 
per chart a blue pin or two to indicate the position 
of the French forces, and another red pin or two to 
show where the Piedmontese are waiting, and then 
a group of white-headed pins to show what points 
the Austrian is guarding; and the earnest book- 





seller loses chance for customers in his eagerness to 
explain how it is and why it is, and gesticulates 
fran‘ically as he warms with his theme, and knocks 
the chart with his knuckle (as if he had clinched an | 


argument), and waits for approving response, and 
reaffirms his statemert more energetically than be- 
fore, and passes down the quay, using his dust- 
brush upon the backs of limp-covered odd volumes 
in most violent and discursive way. 

Every morning crowds of workmen gather about 
the bulletin boards of the Moniteur, eager for some 
story of a triumph. The Evening Patrie is printed 
now at the rate of sixty-five thousand a day; and 
the Pays, under Government auspices (edited by Cas- 
sagnac), has reduced its price to the minimum of ten 
centimes (two cents) a copy. 

Every grisette you shall meet upon the Boulevard, 
or at the fresh opened Garden Mabille, shall carry 
with her perfume of the Violets de Parme and head- 
dress in which shall mingle the tricolor of Italy. 
The great tragedy queen, Ristori, has been just now 
chanting, in her impassioned way, an ode in mem- 
ory of the patriot Manin, written by the new Acade- 
mician, Monsieur Légouvé. And at the Madeleine, 
three days since, the world might have heard (such 
portions of it as could crowd under the gilded ceiling) 
Tamberlik lending that wonderful voice of his to 
the funeral obsequies of the first dead General of the 
campaign—Bouat. Not killed in battle indeed, but 
smitten down by stroke of apoplexy just as he had 
crossed the mountains, in the town of Susa, on his 
way to Turin and battle. 

On the Boulevards, at the Variéés theatre, they 
have already brought forward a piece de circonstance 
entitled ‘‘n Italie.” The first act has for title 
‘*The Oppressors” (Austrians), and the third and 
crowning act (welcomed each night with downright 
cheers), ‘* A nous les Francais!” 

And listening to those cheers, and knowing under 
what grinding, miserable thralldom Lombards and 
Venetians all have been living the last thirty years, 
we take up and echo the cheer—albeit our guillotine 
friend shall whisper in our ear, “‘Mr. Bonaparte, 
he broke his oath !” 

Yet it seems to us that even a man of reddest and 
most Robespierrean sympathies must feel the nobler, 
if only he can permit his sympathy with a nation 
struggling against tyranny to override and for the 
time silence all personal antipathies. What is 
Louis Napoleon, or Walewski, or Cavour, or Pal- 
merston, or Garibaldi to you, or to us, in view of 
the great Italian field yonder, beyond the mountains, 
in which this people of quick and tender sympathies 
—so alive to all that is graceful in art, or verse, or 
song—so quick to a tear or a smile—so outspoken 
of heart !—are making that terrible, bloody up-lift 
against the crushing weight of tyrannous wrong ? 

Shall we look about us for reasons of dissent, or 
yield with fullness and heartiness to the promptings 
of generous instinct? Is not the cause of Piedmont 
the cause of humanity—no matter who dares or who 
suffers in her behalf? 

We were speaking of the feeling in Paris. The 
other day—it can hardly be a week since—a young 
soldier, in crossing the bridge leading from the Place 
de la Concorde, threw himself over the parapet into 
the river. 

Why should a soldier commit suicide? There 
was an on-looker who intimated that the man feared 
battle; and the crowd, accepting for a moment the 
belief, made little effort to save him. 


But there was one who thought better. “A 


French soldier afraid of battle? It is impossible !” 
And he rushed below, seized a boat lying near, and 
caught the man as he was sinking. 

The polic: came up: the usual means of restora- 
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tion were resorted to, and the poor fellow presently 
recovered consciousness. 

What could have tempted the suicide? 

By accident his regiment had left for Piedmont 
‘without him. Not for fear of battle, but for fear of 
losing a battle, he had leaped the parapet. 

We are beginning now to count the mourners, and 
the terrible war-echo that lingers in sighs over bul- 
letins of maimed and killed 1s reaching the Paris 
streets and homes—not humble homes only, or gar- 
rets only, or vineyard districts where this year’s re- 
cruit was pruning vines last season, but chateaux 
and luxurious houses. The officers are falling under 
the Tyrolese sharp-shooters by scores. Francis-Jo- 
seph is fairly ‘ up” with the advance in military art. 
There is nowadays no such pleasant assurance of es- 
cape as belonged to the old musket times. 

It seems droll, to be sure, to listen to the gabble 
of ancient gunnery books (printed only thirty years 
since) which recommended a man in firing upon ad- 
vancing foes, while yet five hundred yards off, to 
aim at least a hundred and fifty feet above their 
heads! And now, a thousand yards is such a pretty 
distance in which to drop an aid-de-camp from his 
saddle ! 

And while upon this matter of guns, let us give 
mention of the most fearful of all—the Armstrong- 
gun, with which, however, as yet, both Austrians 
and French are unprovided. We take full descrip- 
tion from a late British paper: 

‘*In external appearance the gun differs very 
little from the ordnance commonly in use, except 
in being a little more than half the diameter in pro- 
portion to the weight of shot carried, and not quite 
half the weight. It may be familiarly described as 
a hollow tube, the bore extending from the muzzle 
out at the breech. The upper portion of the bore, 
from the chamber to the muzzle, along which the 
projectile passes, is rifled by about thirty grooves, 
one-sixteenth of an inch wide and one-tenth of an 
inch deep, which have a spiral pitch of one complete 
turn in 16 feet. The other portion of the bore, from 
the chamber to the extremity of the breech, through 
which the charge is introduced, is smooth, and rather 
wider than the rifled part. Immediately behind the 
chamber in which the charge is exploded, and about 
a foot or so from the breech, there is a square slot, 
some four or five inches across, which extends from 
the upper surface of the gun, and cuts right across 
the bore. When the charge has been inserted 
through the breech a solid piece of iron is dropped 
into the slot, and, by a screw placed in the breech, 
is firmly forced against the conical base of the cham- 
ber, forming an effectual break which is capable of 
resisting the explosion. To the projectile, however, 
is owing in a great measure the efficiency of the gun. 

It is formed of iron, elongated in shape, like the 
Minié bullet. Two grooves are cut at different 
places along its length, into which are cast belts of 
lead which project about one quarter of an inch be- 
yond the diameter of the shot. The projectile and 
the charge of powder are, as we have said before, in- 
troduced through the breech. The plug which fits 
into the slot is then screwed into its place, so as 
effectually to prevent any lateral escape of the ex- 
plosion. When the charge is ignited the conical 
shot is driven forward into the rifled portion of the 
bore, which being rather narrower than the diameter 
of the shot, the leaden belts are firmly forced into 
the grooves, and the whole bore so effectually wedged 
up during the passage of the shot that there is abso- 
lutely no ‘ windage,’ or escape of the explosion, until 





the shot has left the muzzle. Thus the whole of 

the propulsive power of a given charge of powder is 

utilized, and an enormous range obtained. The 
construction of the body of the gun itself is ingeni- 
ous, though not perhaps quite novel. It is entirely 
of wrought iron. In the original plan proposed by 
Mr. Armstrong the bore was intended to be of steel, 

strengthened outside by massive cylinders of wrought 
iron welded on while at a high temperature, and 
firmly fixed to the steel core by the contraction con- 
sequent upon cooling. This plan has been altered, 
and the cores are now either made of wrought or 
cast iron. The wrought iron cylinders are made 
like the twisted steel barrels of a fowling-piece by 
winding red hot bars of wrought iron spirally round 
a polished metal drum of ‘the required diameter. 
These successive spirals are then pressed and weld- 
ed together, forming a tube whose greatest tensile 
strength is in a direction transverse to its length. 
These tubes, in lengths of one or two feet, are welded 
on to the core in a state of incandescence, and are 
contracted firmly to their places on cooling. Out- 
side this a second covering of the same description 
of wrought iron cylinders is welded, which completes 
the gun. This combination of iron cylinders, the 
tensile fibres of which run in different directions, has 
the effect of preventing the expansion of the bore 
during firing. It stops the vibration so destructive 
to the strength of iron, and it renders the piece con- 
siderably stronger than the cast-iron gun of the same 
calibre, though only one half the weight of metal 
is used. Of the effects produced by this wonderful 
weapon the public have already been partially made 
acquainted; but it may not be out of place here to 
advert to them again. The iron 32-pounder, Arm- 
strong’s gun, tried at Shoeburyness, was found capa- 
ble of throwing its projectile, with perfect accuracy 
of aim, a distance of five miles with five pounds of 
powder, one half the charge of an ordinary 32-pound- 
er, which carries but 1} miles. At a distance of 
3000 yards (the extreme range of a long 32-pound- 
er), of twenty-five shots fired at a target ten feet 
square by an ordinary gunner, every one struck the 
mark.” 

We were among flowers last month—guns, this. 
Even the pretty Empress, as she drifts by under li- 
lac bloom, is hedged about with naked steel; and 
the dragoons who make the body-guard of the Prince 
Imperial carry their pistols au poing. It has a rash, 
war look, and is stern reminder of what may be do- 
ing on the plains of Lombardy. 

And as if guns and gun-making were not enough 
(the stolid Edinburgh Review and bulky quarterlies 
all joining in discussion of rifle bores), scientific men 
are reckoning up the available capacity, for war pur- 
poses, of fetid gases. 

Dr. Lardner leaves us a pretty legacy of this sort, in 
ashort letterabout ‘‘ Kakodyles”—a hard word, mean- 
ing certain chemical compounds which, on explosion, 
diffuse deadly gases. ‘‘ The compounds,” he says, 
“‘being eminently volatile, explode spontaneously 
when exposed to the air. What the effect of shells 
charged with such compounds would be, bursting in 
a ship, or within a besieged fort, or in the midst of 
closely packed ranks, need not be described. The 
chemist can supply many compounds having these 
properties in different degrees. But the laboratory 
can furnish agents still more destructive. There 


are compounds into which the gas called cyanogen 
enters in combination with arsenic. A shell charged 
with such a compound, upon exploding, would pro- 





duce terrific effects. The humidity with which the 
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surrounding air is always more or less charged would 
be decomposed ; its oxygen, combining with the ar- 
senic, would form the vapor of arsenious acid, which 
is the substance commonly called arsenic, and known 
as a deadly poison; while the hydrogen, the other 
constituent of the decomposed moisture, combining 
with the cyanogen, would form the still more fear- 
ful poison called by chemists hydrocyanic acid, but 
more familiarly known to the public as prussic acid. 
Thus, by the explosion of such a shell, the surround- 
ing air would be instantly impregnated with the va- 
pors of two of the most fearful poisons known in 
medicine. It is easy to perceive what formidable 
missiles might be produced by such shells thrown 
into towns, or among crowded bodies of men, from 
distances of six or eight miles by the artillery re- 
cently invented. Before such agents gunpowder 
would ‘ pale its ineffectual fires.’ ” 

A breath of west wind, blowing over garden banks 
of roses, comes in at our window as we write—roses 
that have had their prunings, and waterings, and 
enrichments—all to gladden our eye and to give 
fragrance that shall delight, and quicken thanks- 


giving. : 

And at the arsenal beyond, whose sooty turrets 
just lift over waves of green foliage, men are giv- 
ing the cautious experience of years to the contriv- 
ance of odors that shall destroy. Florists and chem- 
ists—both civilizers: here a cruel thrust between 
the ribs of struggling humanity, and there a little 
dewy fragrance to titillate the nostril! A little 
dried bullock’s blood (capital dressing for geraniums) 
to make town gardens bloom; and a little fresh 
man’s blood on the rice plains (at great loss of its 
ammoniacal salts) to make a brilliant red page of 
history. 

Hubner’s daughter, you know (that is, the Aus- 
trian Embassador’s daughter), has just now married 
a rich vineyard owner of the Loire country. The 
wedding had been fixed for an early day in May, 
but before it came Hubner had asked his passports : 
he was an enemy: the groom’s brothers were busy 
killing the bride’s brothers. 

Walewski addressed a private note to the Embas- 
sador, trusting that the unfortunate relations of the 
two countries would not interfere with the personal 
engagements of the father of the bride. But Hub- 
ner did not stay for the wedding. Other parties 
standing in place of the father gave the Austrian 
girl to the French landowner. What a pity that 
French soldiers and Austrian peasant girls, and Hun- 
garian dragoons and French grisettes, should not 
marry up quietly, and let the Emperors Francis-Jo- 
seph and Louis Napoleon fight it out independently ! 
As if the 600,000 French soldiers were not as near 
and as kindly feeling to 600,000 Bohemian and Scla- 
vonic and Dalmatian maidens as ever the vineyard 
owner of the Loire to the pretty Miss Hubner! 
Then—the roses, and none of the Lardner brim- 
stone! But, after all, grandest accomplishment, by 
whatever name we call it, comes out of dreariest sac- 
Tifice: and if from the slaughter of thousands shall 
come forth freedom for Italy, we will fling our cap 
in the air. 

What sad aspect is belonging to the great South- 
ern Church in these days! Its feeble chief, bol- 
stered in his chair with the pricking bayonets of 
France at Rome, and of Austrians at Ancona—gov- 
erning neither and fearing both, and only giving 
sign of vitality by the dreary iteration, through 
pinched lips, ‘* Pax vobis! pax vobis !” 

But the sound of it is hollow and faint, carrying 





no ‘human force and no holy intensity; a single 
crack of a Tyrolese rifle drowns it for a day. 

Yet thebishops, obedient to the encyclical letter, cry 
out, under all the graceful vaultings of those Italian 
temples, Pax robis! pax vobis! Dried leaves whis- 
tling in the wind. 

Poor old Duke of Tuscany! We have some sym- 
pathy for him, turning his back so suddenly upon 
the pretty Boboli gardens; all the more sympathy 
because we hope he may never see them again— 
never enjoy a siesta upon that pleasant hill-side, in 
the hearing of the plaintive sighings of the pines, 
and in the sight of that silver ribbon of a river that 
loiters under the quaint bridges, and ripples past the 
tufted Casino, and that lightens and waters that 
wondrous valley-plain where Florence the Fair lies 
camped like a queen. 

The old Duke had his amiabilities: and his tyr- 
annies were rather ceremonious and courtly ones 
than earnest and ill-natured—a sort of Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, who was no match for the Tulkinghorns 
of Vienna. Peace be with him! 

And with what admirable calm that rare city 
made up their adieux, and gave the Duke congé: 
a pretty escort of outriders to attend the outgoing 
tenant; a flourish of trumpets; a curious new tri- 
colored banner on the quaint old tower of the Ducal 
Palace; a short proclamation by the municipality ; 
an open, earnest, straightforward declaration for the 
cause of Italian liberty ; the pride and the traditions 
of the fair city all sunk in favor of the grand en- 
deavor; the Savoyard King invited to assume dic- 
tatorship till the Italian nationality should find new 
organization. 

All this—quietly ; never a gun there on the Arno 
to break the May quietude; gently and earnestly, 
as the flow of a summer river, the old city gathers 
up its inheritance of honors, of art, of song, of beau- 
ty, of wealth, of luscious fields budding in May glo- 
ries, and hands them over into the common treasury 
of Italy. And there the even summer life is flow- 
ing on now, under the shadows of the palaces, calm- 
ly as ever; here and there upon the walls a printed 
proclamation, bearing the magic words of Liberty, 
and Italy, and Gonfaloniere! 

What can the Prince Napoleon be doing at Leg- 
horn? Why there? As husband of Clothilde, one 
would think he should be in the front of Piedmont. 
He must keep by the fight in this campaign, or his 
old retirement from the Crimea will be sharply re- 
membered againsthim. Lack of bravery is the one 
thing that Frenchmen can never forgive. Least of 
all is his presence needed in the city of Dante and 
of Michael Angelo. 

When we took our readers last to Turin, by the 
pass of Mount Cenis, we had pleasant chamber fire, 
and we looked out upon a quiet scene. Groups of 
low and earnest talkers there were; Cavour was 
pleading in the Legislative Chamber; the King was 
taking his evening ride, from day to day, welcomed 
every where, and returning kindly salutations. The 
city has lived an age since then. First, hurry and 
alarm at the gathering of the Sclavonic hosts upon 
the banks of the Ticino; wives and children of those 
who were able sent back to the mountain towns; 
volunteers of all ages and professions thronging to 
the barracks; marquises and dukes putting their 
delicate fingers to the handling of rough musketry 
locks; men who, a month gone, were driving their 
phaetons upon the smooth Lombard highways out- 
side of Lodi or Novara, now enter the cavalry sta- 
bles of Turin, groom their own horses, rise at four 
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in the morning for sword exercise, submitting to all 
imaginable privation for the cherished cause. 

Then came the joyful news of French troops 
upon the heights of Mount Cenis. Swift travelers, 
who had hurried forward, reported them struggling 
through the snows. Mounted messengers in French 
uniform came in and were received with cheers. 
People went to Susa to see the army defile down the 
last slopes of the mountain. A moving black trail, 
twinkling with show of steel, was to be seen, with 
a glass, along the outer curves of the zigzag road; 
then, as the wind favored, came bursts and broken 
echoes of trumpets; then flutter of pennants dash- 
ing out above the black moving trail, and above the 
twinkling line of steel. The news runs, and all the 
house-tops are crowded. The bells ring in the 
churches. Girls come in from the country high- 
ways in white dresses bringing aprons full of spring 
flowers. The trees hide the dark trail for a while, 
but the music grows clearer in sound and steadier. 
It is some patriotic air, which the boys catch up and 
repeat. There are guns of welcome somewhere, but 
nobody cares for these. 

Out from the chestnuts now, two miles away, the 
streaming thousands pour down, the silvered line of 
bayonets wavering and rippling; the knowing ones 
make out the uniform of the Chasseurs de Vincennes. 
The head of the moving column lost now in trees 
again, but no break in the trail; fuller and richer 
pours the music over intervening fields; there are 
faint cheers from country outsiders, never dropped 
for a moment, but growing in volume and power 
till the people of the house-tops take up the shout- 
ing; flowers are thrown down at the city gates; 
women wave their kerchiefs; the deliverers have 
come. Why should not Italy be free? 

After the arrival at Susa comes the halt; then 
the crowded railway and the new ovation at Turin, 
where balconies rain down flowers. 

If for a moment we shift our outlook to Genoa, 
what see we there? Within that glorious amphi- 
theatre of hills, where lies the blue bay, great war 
ships of France are rocking upon the water; the 
crowded merchant fleet, from Maltese and Ionian 
feluccas up to Virginia tobacco-ship from James 
River, are dwarfed by the huge steam transports 
from Toulon. Men-of-war barges, that look like 
water-going centipedes, with their blue-capped row- 
ers and flashing banks of oars, glide wantonly (as it 
seems) across all open spaces of harbor. On every 
ship mast and tower tricolor flags are flying. From 
the offing white-sailed ships are beating in, and be- 
yond them, speck upon speck, black rafts of smoke, 
and white fleeces of sail-cloth, fainter and fainter, 
and fleecier and fleecier, carry the eye to the clear 
blue line of sea horizon. 

In the city we look from a window of the irregu- 
lar Piazza delle Fontane Amorose, the great thor- 
oughfare ; “‘cavalry and artillery, hussars and dra- 
goons, and officers by twos and threes; majors in- 
clining to obesity arm in arm with stalwart captains 
who count on the coming campaign for the big bull- 
ion epaulet, on the attainment of which they also, 
in obedience to the mysterious law of nature regu- 
lating such matters, will doubtless begin to gather 
flesh ; and lithe lieutenants rejoicing at the p 


prettiest cafés that is any where tobe found. It oc- 
cupies two sides of a spacious square platform, below 
which are shops and the principal vender of bou- 
quets in Genoa, so celebrated for its floral wealth. 
The platform is laid out as a garden, or, it would be 
more correct to say, it is a grove of orange-trees, 
fine, well-grown plants, mingling their boughs over- 
head, and affording abundant shade to the numerous 
tables placed beneath them. Most of them are now 
laden with fruit, varying in tint from the palest yel- 
low to the deepest orange red. In the centre is a 
fountain, which spreads as it rises from the tube and 
falls over in the perfect semblance of a large circular 
glass clock-shade. The windows of the café open 
on this garden, and, in the summer temperature that 
now prevails at Genoa, are habitually left wide open. 
Independently of the light that streams from them 
the garden is illuminated at night by a score of large 
gas-lamps. Every nook at which a table and chair 
can be placed is occupied by French officers, chiefly 
of the Guard, taking their coffee and ices, while in 
the centre some musicians of the National Guards’ 
band play waltzes and polkas. One sees nothing 
but uniforms of all arms and corps; the Grenadiers, 
with their cumbersome costume of huge bearskins 
and very long surtouts. Here are the Chasseurs, to 
whose service-like and excellent dress you will hard- 
ly find an objection. And here the Zouaves, of 
most picturesque and truculent aspect, with bearded 
chins and shaven heads, and tightly-rolled white 
turbans, and with vigor and activity in every mus- 
cle of their frames and movement of their limbs. 
No regiment in the world comprises so many strik- 
ingly martial and characteristic physiognomies, so 
many admirable models for a Charlet or a Vernet, as 
the Zouaves of the Guard. Not far behind them in 
this respect, but presenting the African instead of 
the European type, are the Indigénes, or Turcos, as 
they are familiarly called, whose costume differs 
from that of the Zouaves only in its colors, and 
who are as good soldiers, as clean, and as skill- 
ful in manceuvring, as any of the French them- 
selves.” 





SHALL we turn away now from war scenes to find 
what other topics are astir? 

We should hear of Prince Alfred of England, and 
of that trip of his to Jerusalem, if Piedmont were 
not engrossing attention. 

It is something new for an English prince to go to 
Bethlehem, and to the Holy Sepulchre (how many 
since Coeur de Lion?). It sounds oddly to hear the 
Court paragraphists detailing the holy pilgrimage— 
not altogether as old Joffroi de Villehardouin would 
have recorded royal progress to the Orient. ‘‘On 
Monday, the 28th, his Royal Highness left Jerusa- 
lem for the Dead Sea. As soon as the sun was risen 
crowds assembled to see him depart, and the terraces 
and domes of the houses were covered with specta- 
ters. The troops lined the street, and when his 
Royal Highness left the consulate the castle guns 
fired a salute of 21 guns, and another when he pass- 
ed out of the St. Stephen’s Gate. At the Garden 
of Gethsemane the heads of the Armenian and Greek 
churches were waiting to take leave of the Prince, 





of victory over the Austrians. At night all this 
warlike bustle diminishes, and is transferred else- 
where ; tattoo calls the soldiers to quarters, and the 
officers throng the cafés. The principal of these, 
the Café della Concordia, in the Via Nuova, offers a 
most lively and amusing scene. It is one of the 


t | who pr 


ded then to the Dead Sea, and thence by 
Bethel to Damascus. It will be gratifying to the 
people of England to know that his Royal Highness 
was in excellent health and spirits, and charmed all 
the world by his unaffected courtesy as well as his 
dignity and manly English bearing. Many a one’ 








responded a hearty Amen to the prayers which the 
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of Bethlehem uttered so loudly for his long | day for months, and sleep broken at three every morn- 
life and happiness.” ing, acco according to Dominican custom, might take 
Another royal item is made out of a certain inter- | flesh and fullness from a man (Pére Sicart has little 
polated prayer, which an English rector has felt it | of either), but it seems to take away no soul-power. 
his duty to use, in reference to the Prince of Wales's | His words cut through his subject-matter like a 
late visit to Rome. A British journal characterizes | knife; and the ordinary humanities of earth seem to 
it as an affront to her Majesty. We give the facts: | smoke, and fuse, and consume away under the heat 
“The Rev. E. L. Ward, Rector of Blenworth, | of his fierce spiritualism. Opposed to him, in every 
Hordean, Hants, announces, through the columns | sense, so far as externals go, is the Pire Lavigne, 
of the National Standard, that ‘feeling deeply the | who with mellifluous voice and in honeyed way dis- 
extreme imprudence of which Lord Derby has been | courses every Sabbath to the gay thousands who 
guilty, in permitting the Prince of Wales to visit | throng the courts of the Madeleine. It is the Grace 
and reside for a time at Rome (for I consider such a | Church of Paris; nowhere such wealth of flowers 
step fraught with peril to the cause of Protestant | (artificial ones) and of perfumes; nowhere such deli- 
truth), I have adopted a suggestion which I found | cacy of lace adornment, such unction of the boudoir. 
in the last ber of the Protestant , and | And yet marchioness and bonnet girl sit together; 
have made this visit of his Royal Highness to Rome doors are not locked upon strangers; distinctions are 
a subject of prayer in my church for the last three | overruled, even under the delightful preachments of 
Sundays, inthe following manner—before the Litany, | the Abbé Lavigne. He never scolds; he leads his 
and before the Collect for the Royal Family, in the | auditors in a flowery path: God grant (he says, and 
afternoon service: The prayers of this congregation | we say) that the end of it be Peace! 
are earnestly desired for his Royal Highness the | And ifone wanders far up the Boulevard—far as the 
Prince of Wales, that it may please Almighty God | church of Bonne Nouvelle—he may hear the Abbé 
of his great mercy to preserve him from the dangers | Bautain—a most remarkable talker ; his speech abso- 
to which he will be exposed during his residence at | lutely pure; every sentence flowing and rounded to 
Rome, the head-quarters of Popish error, supersti- | a line; full, luminous, exact; every argument its 
tion, and idolatry.’” fair proportions ; every tone its mellowness ; every 
In contrast with this, or rather in keeping with | dogma its development. He is just the man, in 
it, we may mention that at one of the Dissenting | short, to write the book he has written upon extem- 
chapels at Preston (England), the minister, in his | pore speaking (‘“‘Art de parler en Public’), The 
prayer on a Lord’s-day not long gone, said, “ God | great secret, he says, is apprenticeship to the pen; 
bless John Bright, Richard Cobden, Edward Miall, | the only way to secure purity and exactitude. The 
and all the noble reformers of our land!” book, for its intrinsic merit as well as by reason of 
And since we have touched upon the pulpit— | its author's reputation, as one of the first pulpit or- 
though only by plucking away a little lint from its | ators of France, should find American publication. 
upholstery—we may remark that just now the sa- But after all, it is the elegance of the Abbé Bau- 
ered desks of Paris are illuminated by a few men of | tain’s sermons that weaken their force. You are 
quite extraordinary power and popularity. At Notre | charmed with the aptitude, the beauty, the limpid- 
Dame, first of all is the Pére Felix, holding through | ity ; but there is none of the stirred water that tells 
Sabbath mornings an engrossed auditory of think- | of strong currents and floods. It is the fine sermon 
ing, earnest men. Judges of the courts, artists, | you admire, and net the grand faith he upholds. 
men of science, great barristers, these all may be | You feel that he belongs rather in the schools than 
seen among those who go in under the towers of | in the Church; he wants an auditory of belle-lettres 
Notre Dame. For two hours before the discourse is | students and not of eager, hopeful, waiting, watch- 
to begin the rush-bottomed chairs are all taken, | ful sinners. "Tis the way he tells it, and not rr that 
and within an hour of the time for Father Felix to | keeps you. 
begin you will listen upon your feet, and from a} Our readers owe us a debt for introducing thus a 
long way off, to rare logic, astuteness like a lawyer's, | few names to them which are not to be found in the 
and flashes of gorgeous metaphor that break through | encyclopedias. 
his argumentation like daisy blossoms through heavy | _Is it too late to drop a word about De Tocqueville 
—how he began as advocate ; how he had small royal 
At St. Sulpice again, whose clumsy towers used | appointment under the old Bourbon stock, in the 
to bear in Louis Philippe’s time the automaton tele- | magistracy, with hopes all running in that direction ; 
graph, and where go the small shop-keepers of the | how the. Revolution of 1830 came and broke his 
neighborhood, the mechanics, thousands in blouses, | hopes, and he went traveling over the new country 
and an occasional black coat from among the em- | of America; how he wrote such record of it as made 
ployés at the Luxembourg, one may hear at seven | men ask after him, and point him out, and recognize 
af a Sunday morning the well-known Pére Milleriot. | rare brain-force in him ; force which sold one hun- 
He is not captivating in manner; he is not the one | dred thousand copies of his book? So he went into 
to win upon such men as may listen on week days to | the Institute as moral and political philosopher, and 
Jules Lefavre and Chaix d’est-Ange; yet he wears | after that, into the Academy as one of the forty lit- 
am earnestness and boldness that are convincing : he | erati of France. He was on the top wave which 
scolds, he commands, he castigates; he seizes upon broke over the fallen dynasty of 1848, but he was 
the patois of the quarter and makes it flame with | not a man of active administrative capacity. He 
some Christian appeal or some church denunciation. | settled away quietly to new political and historic in- 
Always the inflexible will, and spirit of the man, | quiry ; the result every body knows, or should know 
strike through exhortation or argument, and fasten | —one of the fullest and kernel-est books about the 
his listeners to the end. | Revolution in France that has yet been written; be- 
At St. Germain again (des Prés) is the Dominican | li ing in fact altogether kernel, with no husk but bind- 
preacher Pére Sicart—full of old monastic perfume, | ing. 
Jean with fastings, haggard with ascetic life, and yet | Nothing more do we hear of him until the story 
with an energy that nothing cansubdue. One meal a | of his bad health; lungs are failing; and so, down z+ 
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Cannes, by the warm shores of the Mediterranean, 
the other day, he died. Ampére followed him to a 
quiet country tomb, and Lord Brougham. There 
were no escutcheons on his funeral cloth, nor marks 
of princely favor, nor sword; only the black pall, 
with a white cross upon it—the only symbol he 
cherished : a philosopher, a republican, and a Chris- 
tian. 

And what far other ceremonial belonged just now 
to the funeral of a young woman—of no title, of no 
great wealth—who died recently in St. Petersburg! 
She had not a relative save her husband in the city ; 
she was of foreign birth, and her residence only dated 
two years back ; yet her coffin was covered with the 
rarest flowers; the students flocked from the Impe- 
rial University to be her mourners; the church was 
filled with a dense mass of sorrowing people; a 
squadron of dragoons marched at the head of the 
procession which attended her body to the grave, 
and soldiers on either side flanked the funeral-car. 
Streets and balcons were crowded with lookers-on ; 
the pall-bearers wére princes, and the grand master 
of Imperial police acted as marshal to the throng ; 
and so with flowers, and music, and splendid retinue, 
the dead woman passed on to her place in the Cem- 
etery St. Marie. 

The humbler people of the suburbs wondered who 
this great lady could be; and even when the name 
was told them they knew no better—they had never 
heard of Bosio. 

It was a graceful Russian tribute to the sweet 
voice and the tender heart of the Piedmontese singer. 
She leaves a sister upon the stage of Turin—not, 
however, possessed of the power and charms of Bosio. 

Another great funeral of the early summer has 
been that of Baron Alexander Von Humboldt. Be- 
fore this accounts of it must be old to you. The 
yarticular obsequies you read of at Berlin—the oak- 
en coffin; the chaplet of laurel-leaves; the brazen, 
spiked helmets of the Prussian soldiery thickening 
round the grave, as stars thicken when the sun goes 
down, are nothing. Berlin and Prussians were only 
a committee: the world buricd Humboldt, and the 
pall-bearers were the continents: for incense, smok- 
ing Cotopaxi; and for tomb-stone, Chimborazo. 

Should there be any inscription more than the 
name—HvumpBoipt? Can Latinity or classicism of 
any sort add to that? Particular and even notable 
facts stand in the light of some great memories: as 
if we were to read on some up-turned stone of Greece, 


‘*Here lies Mr. Socrates Sophroniscus, the son of a | 


marble cutter. He served as hoplite in Delium with 


great credit, and was an excellent schoolmaster. He | 


had a son or two, and a wife Xantippe, who erects 
this stoue, and is quite inconsolable.” 

We remember, after a certain pleasant walk, of a 
kindly morning in May, among the hills of Amble- 
side, in Westmoreland, how we stole down at length 
into the quiet church-yard, where sleep the ashes 
of Wordsworth. A little turf mound in the corner, 
with a single modest slab of granite, and on the 
granite, only ‘‘ William Wordsworth.” The mount- 


ains, and the lakes, and the daisies, and the meres | 


carry out the inscription. 

And if the memory of Wordsworth is strong enough 
to make such simple mention big and full, why, then 
—Humboldt! 

The linnet is a fine bird; but there are eagles. 

Have you seen that)just now the pleasant cottage 
of Rydal Mount has been stripped of its furnishings ? 
—books, tables, chairs, the cups out of which the 
poet drank—all sold! 


But the house stands, and the hills stand. Grass- 
mere is always yonder: always Rydal water shim- 
mering through the trees: always—the Poems! 

In these fair vales hath many a tree 
At Wordsworth’s suit been spared; 
And from the builder’s hand this stone, 

For some rude beauty of its own, 
Was rescued by the bard. 

So let it rest: and time will come 
When here the tender-hearted 

May heave a gentle sigh for him, 
As one of the departed. 


Chditor’s Drawer. 


“* With genial joy to warm the soul 
Bright Helen mixed a mirth-inspiring bowl.” 





| HE bowl having been banished in these halcyon 
} days of cheerful temperance, and the flow of 
| soul having taken the place of flowing wine, the 
| Drawer is always on tap and demand. Indeed, if 
| we were to judge by the letters that we receive from 
the four quarters of the compass, the Drawer must 
| be one of the necessaries of social life—as much so as 
| lager among the Germans, and whisky in Ireland. 
| We were out dining a day or two ago, and took nete 
| of the good things said ; three-fourths of them were 
| borrowed from the Drawer, and the other fourth, 
| though good, were not up to the average. The wit 
| was sparkling, and so was the Champagne; but had 
| the Drawer never been, the dinner would have been 
| a sad affair. And with these preliminary observa- 
tions we begin again. 


Every month or so some kind correspondent sends 
jus some new version of the ancient story of the 
country merchant who kept his accounts in hiero- 
| glyphics and confounded the cheese and grindstone. 
This is to certify to our numerous readers that that 
| cheese is too old to be good, and the grindstone has 
| been turned too often to answer our purposes, 





| Cape Cop, in one of its fishy towns, has a clev- 

| er doctor, and a wag withal. In one of his rides, 

| just leaving home, he was met by a fleshy, panting 

| female, whose bandaged face and forlorn aspect de- 
noted only too well her ailment. 

| Qh! doctor, doctor!” she exclaimed, “I am al- 
most dying with toothache! You must return im- 

| mediately to your office and give me relief.” 

The good man instantly signified his willingness 

| to do so, and they soon reached his residence. 

The lady, all trepidation and nervousness, trem- 
blingly sank into a chair and awaited the dread pro- 
| cess. The doctor, meantime, with the kindness and 
| considerateness which were always his characteris- 

tics, endeavored to reassure and encourage her. But 
|as he stepped up to her with the ‘‘ cruel” forceps, 
| the perspiration ran more profusely, the patient sat 
more uneasily, and the mouth opened wider and 
| wider, as if it would take in every thing in its im- 
| mediate neighborhood. 
“ Again I beg you to be calm, madam,” were the 
| words of the physician, ‘‘and suffer yourself to have 
no fear. It will be but the work of a moment, at 
the longest. And perhaps,” he added, with a glance 
| at the “‘ cavernous” opening before him, and with 
| just the slightest approach to a waggish smile, 
| ‘perhaps you might even venture to close the 
| mouth a little, particularly as J purpose to stand 


| upon the outside during the operation.” 


Of course the suggestion was complied with, but 
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not until the droll smile upon the hitherto grave 
face of the patient had assured the doctor that his 
wit was appreciated, and that it had driven away 
all fear of the operation. 





Tue Western justices and the Dutch justices 
have been in the Drawer often. We are now to 
introduce one of these gentlemen from the State of 
Vermont : 

Judge C——, of Vermont, was fond of a joke 
when it could be ‘‘ done” without special injury to 
public or individual rights. On one occasion, as 
he was traveling toward the southern part of the 
State to hold a term of Court in the County of 
W— , he came to a public house where a Jus- 
tice’s Court was in session. As it was late, and 
the weather cold and wet, he concluded to put up 
for the night. Sending his horse to the stable he 
entered the bar-room, which he found crowded 
with people, who seemed greatly excited about the 
case on trial. He had thrown off his outer gar- 
ments, and was composing himself before a good 
old-fashi bl g fire, when a young man came 
up to him, and, bowing respectfully, asked his as- 
sistance in the case. 

‘The evidence,” said he, ‘‘is all agin me; but 
they say yer Honor is death on desperit cases, and 
mine ain’t so bad as it might be, arter all.” 

Upon inquiry, the Judge learned that his appli- 
cant had been arrested for wantonly upsetting a 
churn of sap in his neighbor’s sugar-lot. The 
youngster had been caught in the very act by two 
respectable witnesses; and thus the evidence was, 
as he said, ‘‘ clear agin him.” 

After hearing all the facts, the Judge informed 
him that it was really a desperate case; but he 
added, “I will watch the progress of the trial, and 
if an opportunity presents itself I will help you.” 
Accordingly, he threw open a door leading from 
his apartment to the room where the trial was 
going on, and sat a careless spectator of the pro- 
ceedings. The counsel for the State put in his 
testimony, and proved the charge conclusively. 
Thereupon the magistrate turned toward the re- 
spondent, and, with a stern voice, asked him if he 
had “‘ got any thing to say to all this ere evidential 
testimony ?” The prisoner was dumb, but looked 
imploringly toward the Judge, who at once arose, 
and approached the table at which the Justice was 
sitting. 





“Ye needn’t think ye can do any kinder good | 
here; for the mind of this ere Court is etarnally | 


made up about this consarn, that I can tell ye, 
mister.” 

‘*May it please your Honor,” said the Judge, 
bowing very gracefully, ‘‘it is no doubt true that 
the charge made against the respondent is fully 
sustained by the testimony. I do not deny it; 
but, for all that, he has a defense.” 

** A defense! What on airth can it be?” growled 
the Court. 

‘* And, your Honor, it is this: I profess to know 
a little about law, having practiced in that profes- 
sion more than thirty years past, especially the 
statute laws of Vermont. 
may be mistaken, but I am confident there is no- 
thing in the statutes of Vermont against upsetting | 
either an empty churn or a churn full of sap. I 
beg the Court not to rely upon my word; but if 
your Honor is not satisfied upon this point, 1 w ould | 
recommend an examination of the statutes.’ 

The counsel for the State arose to reply. 


Now, your Honor, I} 


‘*Stop! stop!” vociferated the Court; ‘ this 
pint must be settled before we move another inch.” 
And thereupon, seizing the statute-book and turn- 
ing to the index, he began searching under the let- 
ter C for the word Churn. Not finding it, he next 
looked under S for Sap. Not finding ‘‘ Sap,” he 
continued his search under the letter U for Upset- 
ting. Still unsuccessful, he looked under the title 
“Crimes and Misdemeanors.” Finally, he rum- 
maged the book from beginning to end, and finding 
it silent upon the subject of ‘‘ upsetting churns,” 
he laid aside the book, and, addressing the pris- 
oner, said: 

**Young man, this ere Court is satisfied that 
there ain’t nothin’ in the laws of Vermont agin tip- 
pin’ over a churn full of sap. There ain’t nothin’ 
about churns any way—nor sap nuther. But I 
want ye should remember one thing—that this ere 
Court has made up his mind that it’s a very naughty 
trick, and it’s a shame that there’s so many maple- 
trees in the State, and no law agin tippin’ over 
sap.” Whereupon the prisoner.was released. 





WE have a specimen of railroad literature that 
can not well be beat. The rule is a safe one, and 
very sure. 

The directors of Road were in session. 
Many an important measure had been decided upon. 
The business was nearly completed, when the Super- 
intendent rose and remarked that he intended issu- 
ing an important order immediately on his return. 

The road was a double track; and a short time 
prior to this there had been a very serious accident, 
caused by the eastward bound train jumping the 
track just as it met the train bound west, running 
into it diagonally, and doing great damage to life 
and limb, as well as property. 

To prevent like occurrences in the future, the Su- 
perintendent proposed to issue to conductors and en- 
gineers the following rule: 





“ Hereafter, when trains moving in an opposite direc- 
tion are approaching each other, on separate tracks, con- 
ductors and engineers will be required to bring their re- 
spective trains to a dead halt before the point of meeting, 
and be very careful not to proceed till each train has pass- 
ed the other.” 





One of the Little Rock lawyers having been re- 
tained to bring a divorce suit for Mrs. Muggins, 
writes us that his chance for a fee was incontinent- 
ly squashed by a Justice of the Peace, who, as the 
mutual friend of Mr. and Mrs. Muggins, drew up, 
and caused to be executed and recorded, the follow- 
ing short cut to a divorce. He sends us the docu- 
ment, to be published for the benefit of the pro- 
fession : 





SraTE or ARKANSAW, : 
County or PULESKEY, | too with. 

This agreement, of disagreement and divorce, this day 
made between John P. Muggins and Sarah Ann Mug- 
gins, his wife, witnesseth: That the parties aforesaid 
agree that they never can agree without a full and final 
seperashion; and that this articul of agreement shall for- 
ever hole good in the presents of the undersigned. That 
I, John P. Muggins, and Sarah, my wife, agree that we 
are free frum eech other forever. That I, the said John 
P., neither at law or equity, or otherwise, have eany 

claim in or upon said Sarah Ann, nor she to me nor to 
enny thing of mine. 





And I hereby surtify that I do this 


day deliver up certain property to said Sarah Ann, as and 
| for her own use and behoof forever; namely, 1 bull, 2 
cows, one hoss. A lott of hogs. 1 Shanghi cock & 7 hens, 
and one occupant clame by pre-emption—all in said State 
| & County, to have and to hold the same for the benefit of 
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said Sarah Ann and 2 littlechildren. And, furthermore, 
that I, the said John P. Muggins, have no further guv- 
erment or gurdiance over said family from this day 
henceforth and forever, from which time both of said 
parties hereto are free and unincumbered to do and to 
pick and choose as they please, free from enny let or 
hindrance from either. Witness our hands and seals this 
25th Decr., 1857. Joun P. Mueetns (seal). 
Saran A. Muaerns (seal). 
Came the parties, and acknowledged the above to be 
their free act and deed, before me. 
J. Tompxriss, J.P. 





A Far South correspondent writes: ‘‘ Nowhere 
in the realms of Uncle Sam are ‘ military titles’ so 
ridiculously common as here on the confines of 
Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. Majors are in the 
majority, Generals are very general, and every oth- 
er man you meet is ‘ Colonel.’ 

“On the great Texan thoroughfare that runs 
through our parish an excellent old lady — very 
clever, very shrewd, but poor—kept a house of en- 
tertainment. Upon one occasion it was her fortune 
to entertain for the night a batch of these gentry ; 
and as she passed in and out of the common sitting- 
reom, intent upon her household cares, her ears were 
stunned with the lofty titles of ‘General,’ ‘ Colonel,’ 
and ‘ Major’ lavishly bestowed upon each other by 
her guests. Sick of so much military greatness, 
she approached the fire around which they were as- 
sembled and proceeded to administer hearty kicks 
to several dogs comfortably snoozing before the fire, 
accompanying each kick with the exclamation, ‘Get 
out, General! Begone, Colonel! Out, Major!’ 

‘* One of the magnates, with ill-concealed anger, 
remarked, 

‘** Why, madam, you have singular names for 
your dogs!’ 

“Oh! yes,’ she naively answered ; ‘any mangy 
pup may be a General or Colonel nowadays!’ ” 





Wny was Eden so pleasant to Adam, 
So rid of connubial ills? 
Because his ingenuous madam 
Never bored him with milliners’ bills. 
No bonnets had she for her tresses, 
No silks did her person enroll; 
So cheap were her costliest dresses, 
For a fig one had purchased the whole. 





Tue Drawer is deeply in debt to its New En- 
gland contributor for these reminiscences of one of 
its divines; they are at once new and old: 

Many anecdotes are related of the Rev. Mr. 
M , a Scotch Presbyterian of the Old School, who 
forty years ago ended a long and successful ministry 
in the venerable town of L——, New Hampshire. 

As the inscription on his tomb-stone testifieth, 
“from nature he inherited an energetic and capacious 
mind, with a heart of tenderest sensibility.” His 
manner had not only “ something of patriarchal sim- 
plicity,” and ‘‘ something of apostolical gravity and 
authority,” but was frequently relaxed by much of 
native wit and genial humor. 

During the agitation in 1812, relative to the 
declaration of war with Great Britain, it is well 
known that the subject met with a strong opposition 
in the New England representation in Congress, as 
well as in a great portion of the people in this sec- 
tion of the country. Meetings expressive of hostil- 
ity to the bill were held by the people throughout 
these States, and it was proposed that the good peo- 
ple of L—— should manifest their pacific spirit and 





*¢ define their position.” A public demonstration was 
agreed upon, and old Parson M——, being consider- 
ed the ‘‘man for the times,” was called upon by a 
committee appointed for that purpose, with the re- 
quest that he would prepare an address appropriate 
to the occasion. . 

The Parson did not yield a ready compliance, but 
illustrated his reply on this wise : 

**T once knew,” said he, ‘‘ a widow lady in Scot- 
land who had an only son. Upon him she had ex- 
pended much to enable him to acquire an education. 
He was absent from home for a long while attend- 
ing school. Having completed his course of studies, 
he returned to his good old mother. 

***Come, John,’ said she, on the night of his ar- 
rival home, and when they were about making prep- 
arations to retire, ‘ you've been a long time away 
from me, my son, and have studied much. I know 
ye are a good lad, but I have never heard ye pray. 
Try it, John; for ye surely must now know how, 
with all the learning ye have got.’ 

‘ Accordingly John complied—made a long, hum- 
ble, and, as he supposed, satisfactory acknowledg- 
ment of his sins and general unworthiness, and of 
his great indebtedness to his Maker. 

‘¢¢Well, mother,’ says John, ‘how did it suit 
ye?’ 

‘*¢ Pretty well—pretty well, John,’ replied the 
old lady ; ‘ but why didna ye gie the old de’il a slap 
or two?’ 

“ ¢ Ah!’ says John, ‘ not I—not I; for you know, 
mither, there’s none of us knows whose hands we 
may some time fall into !’” 

The old Parson used to give the following leaf 
from his private journal with characteristic good 
nature: 

He was appointed as delegate to the Presbyterian 
Synod which convened at Philadelphia. Before 
leaving home he made all domestic provisions that 
would be requisite during his absence, not omitting 
to select a substitute for himself to occupy the head 
seat at table, as well as to conduct the family serv- 
ice. The appointee was J——, one of his hired la- 
borers, he being a member of the Parson’s church, 
who, though rather more liberal with his professions 
of goodness than replete with its spirit, was never- 
theless regarded by the charitable, unsuspecting 
Parson as an upright, conscientious man, and, under 
the circumstances, the ‘* most available man for the 
office.” 

On the morning following the Parson’s departure 
his good lady, Mrs. M——, informed J. what was 
expected of him during her husband's absence, and 
he accordingly, after having officiated at breakfast, 
read passages from the Scriptures, and concluded 
the services with prayer. In fact, he performed the 
duties assigned him in a very creditable manner, 
quite in accordance with the requirements of Mrs. 
M——. His prayer was, to be sure, somewhat pro- 
longed beyond the usual time allotted by the Par- 
son to that sacred ceremony ; but Mrs. M——, with 
extreme delicacy of feeling, refrained from insinu- 
ating that any abbreviation in future would be de- 
sirable. - The next morning, however, the services 
—the prayer more especially—consumed so much 
time that she was forced to remark that in “ haying 
time—especially in fair, warm weather like this— 
Mr. M—— always cut short the service; he bearing 
in mind the old adage, ‘Make hay while the sun 
shines.’” 

“ Perhaps he does, ma’am—perhaps he does,” re- 











plied J——, very benignly ; ‘‘ but, you see, I’m paid 
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by the month, ma’am ; and in hot weather like this I'd 
rather pray than mow, any time!” 





“Ts a little country town, not far from here, a 
debating club has been recently established. The 
subject of discussion was, on one occasion, ‘ Was 
Columbus a greater man than Washington?’ The 
gentleman on the affirmative, being unused ‘ to speak 
in public on the stage,’ sat down after having de- 
livered the following single but unanswerable argu- 
ment: ‘ Mr. President, I believe that Columbus was 
the greater man ; because, if Columbus hadn’t been, 
how could Washington have been ?’” 





“Ty a late number I see a clever anecdote in ref- 
erence to one of our citizens,” writes a far Western, 
‘*who has recently removed from St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, back among us. I mean your‘ Ditto’ anecdote. 
John W. Ditto has a brother Frank, who is quite a 
genius. I heard him say one day, speaking of hunt- 
ing, that his ‘ br-bro-brot-brother Jo-Joh-John, hi- 
him-him-s-himself, a-an-and th-thr-three o-ot-oth- 
other d-do-dogs, ca-cau-caught one thousand ra-rab- 
rabbits in one d-da-day !’ 





“Nor long since ‘ Frank’ was a witness before 
Justice O’Brien, in reference to what constitutes a 
lawful fence. He said, ‘Of course it’s a lawful 
fence; for any fence that I can’t straddle’—going 
through the motions—‘ will turn me or any other 
hog!” 





“Tae Wircnery oF Wir” is the title of a rarely 
beautiful and entertaining chapter in a volume of 
‘* Mosaics,” by the author of ‘‘ Salad for the Solita- 
ty,”etc. The chapter that belongs to the Drawer 
is but one out of a dozen, all of them as full of 
good things as an egg is full of meat. Its motto is 
Sterne’s; and with this introduction the Drawer 
gives its readers a taste of the quality of the humor 
that lurks in the pages before us: 

*“*T am persuaded that every time a man smiles—but 
much more so when he laughs—it adds something to this 
fragment of life.""—STERNE. 

‘*Laugh and grow fat,” wrote Henry Giles; ‘‘if 
you should grow exorbitantly fat by laughing, laugh- 
ing still will keep you in healthy motion. It isa 
most admirable system of stationary gymnastics. 
Humor puzzles logic; who can give a reason for the 
folly that isin him? But could logic be applied to 
humor, and dare I describe the syllogism that would 
suit it, here is my description: Its major should be 
good temper, its minor a good fancy, its middle term 
a good heart, and its conclusion a good laugh. Who 
can define humor? who can dissect it by analysis, 
or square it by the rules of logic? Who can meth- 
odize the vagaries of the mirthful brain? Who can 
make mathematics out of merriment? Who can 
postulate a pun? Who can square the circle of a 
joke? The calculus of cachinnation would be a 
pleasant kind of ciphering. Ratiocination is too 
hard and dry a process to have any association with 
a thing so glowing and so mellow as humor, which 
is, as Corporal Trim would say, the radical heart and 
moisture of the human mind. We have heard of 
Rabelais ‘ laughing in his easy-chair ;’ but who ever 
heard of Aristotle laughing in any chair, or Thomas 
Aquinas, or Emanuel Kant? ‘Their very names 
suggest a nightmare of abstracts, concretes, syllo- 
gisms, enthymemes, and categorical imperatives. 
Conceive, if you can, the recovery of appetite by 
exercise in polemics, and the improvement of com- 





plexion by a regimen of metaphysics; suppose a 
man’s getting rosy on statistics, and plump on polit- 
ical economy.” 

Dr. Henniker was once asked by Lord Chatham 
to define wit. He replied: ‘“ My lord, wit is like 
what a pension would be, given by your lordship—a 
good thing well applied.” There are many types of 
false wit; these include vulgar jests, personalities, 
ribaldry, and scoffing against religion; and it is 
well they carry their own condemnation with them. 
“Wit,” said Bishop Horne, ‘should excite an ap- 
petite, not provoke disgust. Wit, without wisdom, 
is salt without meat; and that is but a comfortless 
dish to set a hungry man down to. Wit, employed 
to disguise or prejudice truth, is salt thrown into a 
man’s eyes.” 

“True wit is like the brilliant stone, 
Dug from the Indian mine, 
Which boasts two different powers in one, 
To cut as well as shine. 
“Genius, like that, if polished right, 
With the same gifts abounds; 
Appears at once both keen and bright, 
And sparkles while it wounds.” 

‘*Wit is the philosopher's quality, humor the 
poet’s; the nature of wit relates to things, humor to 
persons. Wit utters brilliant truths; humor, deli- 
cate deductions from the knowledge of individual 
character. Rochefoucault is witty; the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield’ the model of humor.” 

English humor is frank, hearty, and unaffected. 
Irish light as mercury: it is extravagant. Scotch 
humor is sly, grave, and caustic. Surely the anal- 
ysis of Pleasantry is possible, and its cultivation 
practicable. 

“Humor originally meant moisture—a significa- 
tion it metaphorically retains, for it is the very juice 
of the mind, oozing from the brain, and enriching 
and fertilizing wherever it falls. Wit exists by 
antipathy; humor by sympathy. Wit laughs at 
things; humor laughs with them. Wit lashes ex- 
ternal appearances, or cunningly exaggerates single 
foibles into character; humor glides into the heart 
of its object, looks lovingly on the infirmities it de- 
tects, and represents the whole man. Wit is abrupt, 
darting, scornful, and tosses its analogies in your 
face ; humor is slow and shy, insinuating its fun into 
your heart. Wit is negative, analytical, destruc- 
tive ; humor is creative. The couplets of Pope are 
witty, but ‘Sancho Panza’ is a humorous creation. 
Wit, when earnest, has the earnestness of passion, 
seeking to destroy; humor has the earnestness of 
affection, and would lift up what is seemingly low 
into our charity and love. Wit, bright, rapid, 
and blasting as the lightning, flashes, strikes, and 
vanishes in an instant; humor, warm and all-em- 
bracing as the sunshine, bathes its objects in a genial 
and abiding light.” 

Laughter, like gaping, is infectious; we catch the 
impulse by sympathy. Swift, it is said, seldom 
laughed, yet his love of the ludicrous is sufficiently 
apparent in his pages. The same remark applies to 
Hood and Liston, whose faces were any thing but 
mirthful. We have illustrations of serious wit in 
the Parson Adams of Fielding, Addison’s Sir Roger 
de Coverley, and Pope’s Essay on Man. Charles 
Lamb’s wit is sui generis. 

A woman has no natural grace more bewitching 
than a sweet laugh. It is like the sound of flutes on 
the water. It leaps from her heart in a clear, spark- 
ling rill ; and the heart that hears it feels as if bathed 
ia the cool, exhilarating spring. Have you ever 
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pursued an unseen fugitive through the trees, led on 
by her fairy laugh—now here, now there—now lost, 
now found? 

The greatest minds of the world—those most re- 
markable in life and literature—have made puns or 
enjoyed them. We do not lay any stress on Rabe- 
lais, Swift, Lamb, Hood, Moore, who, as every body 
knows, punned away pyrotechnically, in right of 
their brilliant and renowned wit, But what will 
the reader say to the austere Emperor Julian and 
Cotton Mather ; to Aristotle and Jeremy Bentham ; 
Plato and Lord Chesterfield ? 

Stewart, in his ‘‘ Essay on the Human Mind,” 
treats the pun slightingly, and says every one that 
pleases may be a punster. Goldsmith held some- 
thing of the same opinion with respect to witticisms 
and good things, which he said could be elaborated 
by thinking. No doubt there is some truth in both 
these positions. Brinsley Sheridan and Tom Moore, 
who certainly worked hard to bring out their airy 
brilliancies of wit and metaphor, justify Oliver's no- 
tion; and in the same way Hood and others prove 
that people can hatch puns at a great rate, by brood- 
ing over them. Still, a certain cast of mind—a vi- 
vacity and judgment—are requisite in these cases. 
Nothing can make a dull thinker witty—no amount 
of brain-cudgeling ;- and it is not from every stick 
you can get the mercury of a happy punster. 


Ix the February number we told something about 
the Colonel who declined drinking water for the Cap- 
tain’s sake. We will follow the Colonel on that trip 
from Wheeling to New Orleans. The Colonel al- 
ways wanted excitement; he looked every where 
for ‘‘something lively,” as he expressed it. We 
came to Napoleon, a spot familiar to all who go upon 
theriver. The Colonel inquired mysteriously of the 
Captain how long they had to stay there. The 
Captain said half an hour. Away goes the Colonel, 
perfectly sound, up to the ‘‘ town,” or as we ought 
to say, “shanties.” In a very short time the gen- 
tleman was seen feeling his way down the wharf by 
the fence. After considerable financiering he got 
on board, when the following conversation came off: 

‘Captain !” roars the Colonel. 

‘* Ay, ay, Sir!” responds the mariner. 

“What did you say was the name of this ’ere 
town ?” 

** Napoleon, Colonel.” 

‘* Na (hickup) poleon, eh (hickup)! and how long 
have I bin gone, Cap’en (hickup)?” 

** Just twenty minutes,” said the Captain, looking 
at his watch. 

“ Jus’ twenty minits, eh (hickup)! smartest 
thing I ever did in my life(hickup); got drunk (hick- 
up) an’ got licked in twenty minutes (hickup). Na- 
(hickup) poleon’s the liveliest place on the river; 
must (hickup) come ag’in, Cap’en.” 





Tue Colonel, on the way down, cleaned out all 
the gamblers, his grand final play being to shut off 
a certain customer who had skinned them badly at 
‘Seven up.” The Colonel, as he expressed it, “laid 
for him,” and finally, just before reaching New Or- 
leans, brought him to on a game of bluff. The gam- 
bler had been very successful, and had, as all knew, 
a heavy pile. The game went on; all stood by 
breathless. The Colonel saw him, and went $1000 
better. The gambler planked $5000. The Colonel 
was apparently staggered. He saw it was ‘‘the 
merry gambolier’s” last run. In a moment bis face 
brightened, he stooped, and for an instant fumbled 








at his boot. Up he came with a dirty load and 
roared, “I see you, and go you $25,000 better.” He 
was not long in raking down, and within two hours 
after lent the “‘ gay gambolier” $100, as he said, ‘‘ to 
begin life on.” 





Ow the passage up, a lady was ‘‘ took bad,” and 
the boat resounded with calls for a doctor. None 
responded, and a search was made on the passenger 
list, as the most of them had turned in for the night. 
On the list was found “ James Jones, M.D., No. 55.” 
In a few moments a rush was made for berth 55, and 
this was the conversation : 

‘Hey, Doctor, turn out! there’s a lady taken 
sick. You're wanted.” 

“ What ?” drawled 55. 

“ Lady sick; hurry up, doctor!” 

“Doctor! I ain’t no doctor.” 

“ Ain’t your name Jones ?” 

** Yes, Sir, Jeems Jones; but I ain’t no doctor.” 

‘*No doctor! what have you got M.D. after your 
name for, then ?” 

“ Oh,” says 55, with a tremendous drawl, “ that’s 
my profession: M.D. ; that stands for Mule Driver.” 





Knows he that never took a pinch, 
Nosey, the pleasure thence which flows ? 
Knows he the titillating joy 
Which my noze knows ? 


Oh nose! I am as proud of thee 
As any mountain of its snows; 

I gaze on thee, and feel the joy 
A Roman knows! 





Tue following sensible rebuke was administered 
to a truly learned, but in some respects fallible, 
member of the bar, by the name of Coons: 

‘¢ The Supreme Court was holding its annual ses- 
sion in our county, with Judge Kent presiding, than 
whom a sounder or more learned judge the State 
could not boast. These annual sessions, of course, 
were looked forward to by the bar as the scene and 
opportunity for their highest efforts and greatest 
display—the members preparing themselves accord- 
ingly. Mr. Coons, having a case involving many 
elementary principles, and intricate questions with- 
al, in presenting the case in the opening to the court, 
had gone back to my Lord Lyttleton, Coke, Black- 
stone, Hale, and other worthies, and was in the full 
tide of quoting the settled maxims and principles as 
laid down by them in law Latin—to the no little as- 
tonishment of the tyros of the bar, and a crowded 
court-room—when the learned Judge aforesaid, qui- 
etly leaning forward on the bench, thus modestly in- 
terrupted this act of violating the sepulchres of the 
dead languages : 

‘“¢ ¢Mr. C., if you will put your Latin into English 
the Court will understand you a great deal better.’” 





A CLEVER correspondent in Alabama details his 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties : 

‘*T was riding in the western part of the State of 
Alabama not long since, partly on business connect- 
ed with a railroad company, and partly on an expe- 
dition in search of adventures. Night found me in 
the woods, hungry, cold, and houseless. To strike 
a camp and sleep in the recesses of the forest is no- 
thing uncommon to the Alabamian ; and so I passed 
a very comfortable night. The next morning I was 
ignorant of my whereabouts. I knew not whether 
I was in Wayne County, Mississippi, Choctaw Coun- 
ty, or Sumter County, Alabama. I determined to 
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ask the first person I met. Presently there came 
along a tall, gawky, long-legged specimen, about 
eighteen years old, riding a white mule, with a bark 
bridle and no saddle. I thus accosted : 

‘ *T say, my son, can you tell me what county I 
am in?’ 

“The young fellow, after about ten minutes’ con- 
tinued effort to rein in and stop his ‘ creeter,’ looked 
at me with a long, vacant stare, and then drawled 
out the euphonious word, 

** ¢Tickebom.’ 

“ Seeing at once that he didn’t know what a coun- 
ty was, I thought I would try him on ‘States rights,’ 
so I asked him what State I was in. His answer 
was somewhat shorter, and delivered in a lower key 
than the other: 

‘** Tickebom.’ 

“ Confident that he was ignorant of State rights, 
I asked him which was the court-house, for by learn- 
ing that I could know where I was. So I asked 
him, 
‘* Where do people go to court about here?’ 

“His eye twinkled with a droll expression of 
mirth and delight, when he answered, 

“ *Down to Squire Ross's, I reckon ; for he’s got 
the prettiest gals in this country.’ 

“T soon after left my solitary friend in the swamp 
of Tickebom Creek, and made my way to Squire 
Ross’s, who put me on the right road to the town of 
Butler.” 





Parson B—, the pastor of a Hard-Shell Church 
in Middle Georgia, on one occasion selected for his 
text the following verse from Second Corinthians : 
“Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save 
one.” The exposition of his text was as follows: 

‘*My bretheren and sisters, from the reading uv 
the tex we find that Paul suffered a heap in the 
flesh. He was beat and bruised and striped a great 
many times by the wicked Jews; fur the tex says, 
‘five times received I forty stripes save one,’ and 
that time nobody knows how many stripes they did 
give him, for our tex doesn’t say any thing about 
that; but, my bretheren and sisters, judgin’ from 
the wicked natur uv the Jews, I think they beat 
him nigh unto death !” 





Mr. Serceant GARDINER, being lame of one leg, 
pleading before the late Judge Fortescue, who had 
little or no nose, the Judge told him he was afraid | 
he had but a lame cause of it. ‘‘Oh, my lord,” said | 


the Sergeant, “‘have but a little pe a and I'll | 


prove every thing as plain as the nose on your | 
face!” 





On board the Ohio, of 80 guns, Commodore — 8 
flag-ship, was a sailor by the name of Weaver, fro! 
Vermont, a regular six-footer, and sailor all over. 
Being on liberty one day, he thought he would take 
a donkey-ride to Georgetown, at the mouth of 
the harbor in Minorca. Any one acquainted with 
donkey-riding in Mahon knows that, after the rider 
is mounted, a boy lays hold of the donkey’s tail, and 
with a stick belabors the poor animal for some dis- , 


tance out of the town, so as to get him under way, | 


as the sailor says. Weaver went tearing down the 
road like mad. It so happened that Captain Smith 
(now Commodore Smith) was coming up from 
Georgetown on his donkey. Seeing Weaver com- 
ing under pretty good headway, he drew up on the 
side of the road. When Weaver got abreast of him, 
the Captain hailed him: 


‘* Hello, Weaver! where bound ?” 

Weaver drew up, touched his tarpaulin, and says : 

“T don’t know, Captain; you must ask the man 
at the helm!” pointing to the boy holding the donk- 
ey’s tail. 

Weaver started on, leaving the Captain convulsed 
with laughter. 





Oxp Colonel B—, of Amherst County, Virginia, 
an indefatigable spinner of “ hunting yarns,” being 
one day in company of several of his friends, boasted 
that he had a few days before killed a large buck by 
shooting him through the hoof of one of his hind- 
feet, the ball passing out at his forehead. Of course 
some doubts as to the possibility of performing such 
a feat arose in the minds of his hearers; whereupon 
the Colonel called upon his old body-servant, ‘‘ Bob,” 
to verify his statement. This Bob did, by saying 
that, ‘‘as the deer raise he foot to scratch he head 
massa’s bullet pass through bofe.” A short time 
after, when the company had dispersed, Bob turned 
to the Colonel, and exclaimed, “‘ For Hebben’s sake, 
massa, wheneber you tell anuder sich a big lie prease 
to not scatter dem so; for I tell you what, Sir, I had 
mighty hard work to bring um togeder !” 





A LEARNED lawyer, always welcome, says: 

‘*Tn reading a work some sixty years old I have 
come across the following, which are worthy to be 
resuscitated : 

‘**The witty Balsac informs his readers that, in 
a valley near the Pyreneans, two leagues broad and 
five long, the inhabitants had lived, from time im- 
memorial, in the most cordial friendship, when their 
ill-fortune brought an attorney to live among them. 
These people, who had never known what a lawsuit 
meant before this unlucky arrival, immediately fell 
together by the ears; nothing was heard of but pro- 
cesses and appeals to the Parliament of Thoulouse. 

‘** When they had thus torn each other to pieces 
and spent all their money, they began to consider 
what was the cause of this wonderful change. They 
unanimously agreed that it must be ascribed to the 
poor attorney, and regarding him as the source of 
all their misfortunes, they rose, drove the harpy out 
of the country, and the pristine tranquillity of the 
valley was entirely restored.” 

“T have been diverted at observing a precaution 
| in the English laws against the increase of this body 
| of men; and one expression in an old statute proves 
| that the honest Pyreneans were not the only suffer- 
ers by my unfortunate profession. In the thirty- 
third year of the sixth Henry an Act of Parliament 
was passed which states that, not long before that 

period, there had not been more than six or seven 
| attorneys in Norfolk or Suffolk—in which time, 

lit recites, great tranquillity prevailed (quo tem- 
ma bv magna tranquillitas regnabat); but that the 

number had increased to twenty-four, to the great 
vexation and prejudice of the King’s liege subjects in 
| those parts. It concludes by restricting the num- 
ber in Norfolk to six; the same number is allowed 
to Suffolk ; and two to the city of Norwich. As I 
believe this curious law was never repealed, I should 
like to ascertain how it was originally evaded by the 
cunning of my brethren.” 








Tr is customary in some parts of the country, ei- 
ther upon rail or st ts, to exact only half 





JSare from ministers of the different Churches. 
One pleasant day Captain S—— stood upon the 
upper deck of his steamer, tolling the last bell pre- 
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vious to her departure, when he was accosted by a 
serious-looking individual in the following terms : 

* Are you Captain S——?” 

“Tam, Sir,” said the Captain, with a turn of the 
head and a quizzical glance. 

‘* What is the regular fare to Louisville ?” 

‘Two dollars and a half.” 

‘Well, Captain, I am a Methodist preacher. 
What will you charge me?” 

Apparently in a deep study for a moment, the 
Captain seemed to take the measure of our clerical 
friend, and replied, in his peculiar, decided tone, 

“ Well, I guess we sha’n’t charge you a cent more 
than any body else.” 


Jupce Campton, of the North Carolina bench, 
is a bright ornament of his profession; but his so- 
lemnity of phiz and stately dignity are the subject 
often of merriment to the youngsters of the bar. 
Your old friend Ham Jones and he were always the 
best of friends; but the latter was wont to take oc- 
casion frequently to discompose his Honor’s gravity 
in the trial of causes by throwing in some witticism 
or droll remark that sometimes would prove irresist- 
ible. 

Ham was the solicitor of the Sixth Judicial Cir- 
cuit for many years, and in that capacity indicted a 
man by the name of M‘Caleb for stealing bacon. 
The cause was tried at Cabarrus Court, and Mr. El- 
lis (now the Governor of North Carolina) defended 
him. The proof was that the meat had lately been 
taken out of pickle and hung up. It was barely dis- 
colored with smoke, and not near being cured. The 
prisoner’s counsel took the ground that the proof did 
not sustain the charge in the bill of indictment; for 
it appeared that his client had taken pork, and not 
bacon. The solicitor replied. He insisted the arti- 
cle was properly denominated, for that it was not 
necessary that meat should be thoroughly cured be- 
fore it becomes bacon; that these two words pork 
and bacon served rather to indicate the condition in 
which it was while undergoing the process of cur- 
ing; that while it was in the salt, in bulk, it was 
called porl:, but immediately on being hung up it 
was properly bacon ; “ and to show,” says he, ‘ that 
I am right, I will relate to your Honor an anec- 
dote.” 

The brow of the Judge assumed rather a stormy 
aspect, but this did not intimidate the incorrigible 
wit. 

‘* Your Honor need not be afraid for the decorum 
of the court; for my illustration is strictly /egal and 
historical. Sir Nicholas Bacon once presided at the 
trial of a man by the name of Hogg, for some hang- 
ing matter, and, upon his conviction, asked him 
what he had to say why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced upon him. 
was an impudent fellow, said he didn’t think his 


Honor ought to sentence him, for that they were | 


akin. 
‘* ‘How do you make that out ?’ asked the J udge. | 
“ * Because your name is Bacon, and my name is 
Hogg, and these two should belong to the same fam- 
ily.’ 


“eeey beg your pardon,’ says the Judge; ‘hog has 


to be hung before it becomes bacon.’ 

‘* E converso,” argued the solicitor, ‘‘ when hog is 
hung it becomes bacon, and the charge in the indict- 
ment is correct.” 

The Judge stuffed his handkerchief in his mouth, 
and after a while commanded his countenance long 
enough to give poor M‘Caleb the benefit of clergy, 


which in this instance means thirty-nine lashes, and 
adjourned the court for dinner. 

On the occasion of settling some little prelimin- 
aries between the dinner-bell and the gong, the 
Judge said, in a very grave way, that that was the 
only joke he ever heard that was worth any thing ; 
but it was good, fur it convinced him of the correct- 
ness of a legal position. 





THESE are very rich, as every thing ought to be 
that comes from the land of gold. Our clever cor- 
respondent copied the following legal document from 
the original, and certifies it to be true: 

Strate or CaLa., 


Docket No. 998. 

, having had a laborious in- 
County or TouLUMNE. § vestigation in the case No. —, 
wherein Banetta has bean charged by an old Mexican 
woman, named Maria Taya, with having abstracted a 
box of money, which wos burried in the ground, belonging 
to herself and daughter, and carrying it, or the contents, 
away from her dwelling, and appropriating the same to 
his owne use and benefit, the supposed amount being over 
two hundred dollars; but failing to prove positively that 
contained more than twenty, and that proven by the test- 
imony of his owne witness, by his owne acknowledge- 
ment—the case being so at variance with the common 
dictates of humanity, and having bean done under very 
painful surcumstances, at the time when the young wo- 
man was about to close her existence, the day before she 
died—and her aged mother at the same time lying upon 
a bead of sickness, unable to rise or to get a morsel of 
food for her self. And at the same time presenting him- 
self as an angel of releaf to the poor and destitute sick, 
when twenty poor dollors might have releaved the eme- 
diate necesitys of the poor infeabled sick and destitute old 
woman, far from home and friends, calls imperitively for 
a severe rebuke and repremand for sutch inhuman and al- 
most unpresedented conduct, as also the necesity of bind- 
ing him over to the Court of Sessions in the sum of $500. 

Ricnarp C. Barry, J.P. [seal] 
Nov. 10, 1851. 
Endorsed—“ Affedaved of the sick woman.” 








“One of our poets, a remarkably cadaverous- 
looking man, recited a poem descriptive of a country 
walk, in which the following couplet occurred : 

“The redbreast, with a furtive glance, 

Comes and looks at me askance; 
upon which a wag exclaimed, ‘Gad! if it had been 
a carrion-crow he would have stared you full in the 
face!’ a remark so humorous and unexpected that it 
was received with a unanimous shout of laughter. 
Here the absurdity of the idea, if it did not amount 
to wit, was something better; or, at all events, 
more stimulative of the risible faculties. 








The culprit, who | 





“Tre late Jack Taylor, who was no mean pro- 
ficient in turning the tables upon his opponent when 
he found himself losing, has recorded one of his ex- 
ploits. He was rapidly losing ground in a literary 
discussion, when the opposite party exclaimed, ‘My 
good friend, you are not such a rare scholar as you 

| imagine ; you are an everyday man!’ ‘Well, and 

you are a ‘weak one!’ replied Taylor, who instantly 
jumped upon the back of a horse-laugh, and rode 
| victoriously over his prostrate conqueror. 








‘A coop thing is told of a physician of the old 
stamp who used to administer to our bodily ills at 
the time we were residents of Western Michigan. 

‘* Some years ago he was called upon to treat.an 
obstinate fever. His patient was an innocent, un- 
sophisticated old Dutchman. He had labored dili- 

gently for years with his favorite instrument, the 
| mattock—more generally known as a grubbing-hoe 
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—and, by dint of exertion, had rid a good ‘ eighty | Poindexter was the solicitor of a circuit adjoining 
acres’ of ‘grubs ;’ and now had laid himself down this, and being at man of popular manners and active 
to die. The ‘old doctor’ examined the case, mused i habits, as well known as the Judge 
long and intently, and finally came to the conclusion | himself, anu the people were somewhat puz- 
that Ais universal panacea, calomel and jalap, must | zled as to the title of his office. His term of office 
be promptly administered. expired, and a new solicitor was elected, and entered 
**Not understanding the doctor’s phraseology, our | upon his duties. I need not tell you that the new 
Dutchman supposed that he was to swallow calomel | official was completely electrified when, at his very 
and maitock. He was horrified; but, in the hon- | first court, a raw-boned, sandy-haired specimen of 
esty of his heart, never presumed to question the | the genus Alabama backwoodsman bawled out to 
propriety of the prescription. him, ‘I say, mister! are you the J’inedezter of this 
‘** While the doctor was preparing the terrible dose | circuit now ?’” 
the old man was observed with clasped hands at his 











devotions—all in the room were silent observers. “Mass Tom! Mass Tom! Oh, Mass Tom! howse 
After a laborious but unavailing effort to become re- | I gwine to get down dis ladder ?” 
ligiously reconciled to his fate, he turned, with de-| ‘‘Come down the same way you went up, yor 


spairing look and outstretched arms, and besought | blockhead!” replied the master, running up to see 
the doctor ‘to knock out de handle, and den he takes | what was the matter. 
him!” ‘*De same way as I come up, Mass Tom?” 
“Yes, confound you! and don’t bother me any 
** Down on the river, in the southeastern portion | more.” 
of our county, lives Squire ——, a worthy citizen, **Well; if I must, I must!” and down came the 
and a man of mark in the neighborhood. He is the | little darkey head-foremost. 
Squire, and does up the marry’ ing, the deeds, and 
law business generally. He is a clever, whole- ‘“ A very celebrated lawyer was old Squire Johns. 
hearted little man, the father of a large family, and | Being a man of great influence, and withal a very 
would be complete were it not for one slight draw- | testy old gentleman, when aroused he generally said 
back—he has no legs. and did as he pleased in court. He was once trying 
‘* He lives in a box, in which he eats, sleeps, dis- | a case, the opposing counsel being a smart young 
penses justice, and travels about. It has pole han- | lawyer named Davis, who so worried the old gentle- 
dles, by which it is ‘ toted’ and lifted about by the | man that he commenced cursing and swearing most 
neighbors. Now the Squire was once a witness at | outrageously in court. Such a contempt could not 
court in a neighboring county, and on his arrival at | be overlooked by the court, but Squire Johns was a 
the county seat was carried to the court-house by | man of so much influence and consequence that the 
the folks about the tavern where he had ‘put | court could not think of punishing him. So the 
up.’ As the ‘sedan’ was entering the house, a chap | wise justices, after putting their heads together, an- 
who was standing on the steps exclaimed to a com- | nounced that they would send Squire Davis to jail, 











panion, if he did not stop making Squire Johns swear so!” 
** *Golly! Jake, look’ee there! What's that?’ 
“*¢ A man,’ was the reply. “ A pretty good thing came off a few days since 
**¢A man! Who the d—1 is he?’ at one of our Justice Courts. Bill Cummings, an 
‘*¢Oh, it’s Squire ——, a Justice of the Peace | Irishman by birth, but a native of New Orleans by 
over in —— County.’ choice, was a witness in a squatter case, and was 
**¢4 Justice of the Peace! * Why, he’s got no | subjected to a severe cross-examination by the Coun- 
legs!” sel on the opposite side. Every body knows Bill, 


‘¢ Well, that’s nothing,’ said the other. ‘We | and knows his ways, and Bill knows almost every 
elected a fellow Squire in our township, last spring, | body. He was much harassed and surprised at the 
who hadn't any head!” temerity of the disciple of Coke and Blackstone for 
his impudence in trying to corner him, and some- 

A crass which graduated some time since had one | times was short in his answers. C——, the lawyer, 
Tom Elliot. Mathematics were his particular dis- | asked Bill for the sixth or seventh time which way 
like. The Professor, during recitation, asked Tom | a certain pair of stairs ran. Bill fixed upon the 
to explain the method of ascertaining the horizontal | Judge a most imploring look, but did not answer. 
parallax of the sun. Tom replied, ‘‘I don’t know | The question was repeated. ‘‘ Answer the question, 
how.” ‘‘But suppose you were appointed by the | Mr. Cummings,” said the Judge; and Bill, turning 
Government to ascertain it, what would you do?” | to the lawyer, with his large red face streaming 
“Td resign!” gravely responded Tom. with perspiration says, ‘‘ That depinds where ye are : 
if ye are at the top, they run down, and if ye are at 

Joe Snipes was induced in a lucid moment to | the fut they jist run up, and that’s all I know of the 
sign the pledge. Joe was a wild, rollicking dog, | case any how.” 
and his firmness in keeping his promise was a won- 
der to all his friends. Ata wedding, one day, Joe ‘A WOULD-BE cute politician was telling me how 
was found behind the door taking a right good drink | Mr. Thompson had made a speech saying that ‘ Mr. 














—a long pull, and a strong pull. Buchanan was a very excellent old gentleman, no 
‘*Why,” said Bob Pitts, “I thought you had | doubt, good to go to market every morning and at- 

signed the pledge, Joe?” tend to household duties, but was entirely unfit for 
“ So I have,” said Joe; ‘‘ but all signs, you know, | the duties of President of these United States.’” 

fail in dry weather.” ‘*Why,” I replied, with some fervor, quite indig- 





nant at hearing such a thing of the out chief of the 
Down in Alabama lives a lively reader of the | nation, ‘‘why, that was Billingsgate!” 

Drawer, who writes on this wise : “No, replied the politician quite innocently, 

‘*Some years ago a gentleman by the name of | ‘‘no, it was Thompson.” 
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Foshons for Buy, 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voicr 
from actual articles of Costume. 





Ficures 1 anp 2.—Demi-TOILeTrE AND GIRL’s Dress. 
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HIS unique style of Hat¥-Dress commends it- 
self by its novelty and freshness. In the draw- 

ing it is represented as made of Barge a I’ Anglais, 
although it is still prettier when composed of the 


lighter summer silks. The corsage has a surplice 


front, with two wide bands, terminating in two 
points at the waist. The neck is surrounded by a 
narrow thread engrélure. The sleeves, which cor- 
respond in style, are open in front up to the shoul- 
der, where they are capped by small jockeys. There 
are two skirts; the under one plain; the upper one 
slashed to the waist, with boldly rounded corners, 
presenting, when seen in front, the appearance of 
being en tablier. The spaces thus left are occupied 
by the material of the dress, set in with more dra- 
pery than the other portions of the skirt. The entire 
outline is edged with Piccolomini trimming. 

The Girv’s Dress is compose¢ of a light silk, with 
broad box plaits, similar in front and back, continued 


from the neck to the bottom of the first skirt. The | 


lower skirt is plain. The sleeves are also box- 
plaited. On each alternate plait, and upon the cor- 
sage, are placed fancy buttons and brandebourgs. 
There are narrow lace frills around the neck and 
sleeves. The pantalets are of Nansouk. 

The Cap, Figure 4, is designed for a breakfast toilet 
at watering-places. 

The Uxver-SLEeEve is so clearly represented in 


Figure 3.—UNpDER-SLEEVE. 


the engraving as to supersede any necessity for verb- 
al description. . 

The Hanpkercuter, Figure 5, is a new and ex- 
tremely elegant article. It presents to the eye an 
appearance as though a group of embroidered leaves 
| and flowers had been transferred to the ground-work, 
| being attached to it only by a small portion of each. 
| This is not the case, though they are in actual re- 
lief. The filling up of the design is in the usual 

style of needle-work ornaments. 
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Figure 5.—EMsromerep HANDKERCHIEF, 





